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T HE purpose ,yith ,vhicll thi
 editiun of Bishop 
Butler"s "\V orks is published, is to give readier 
access to the 
ubstance and 111ealling of those ,yorks 
than the 
tudent has heretofore enjoyed. 
The rea
on
 ,vhy 
uch acce:s
 
hould lJe afforded, 
and that in the largest po
sible degree, are tuu 
,vide for statenlent in a Preface, 
lnd ,yiII perhap
 
be ::,ufficiently understood fron1 a collection of ESSèlY
 
,vhich is 111eant pron1ptly to follo,v the pre
ent 
publication. But it ,viII be ,veIl to 
et forth thf) 
llleans ,yhich haye been adopted. 
These are in brief as follo,vs:- 
I. The .Llnalogy, and the other 'York
 ,vith 
light 
exceptions, have been broken into sectiolls. 
2. Every section ha
 been 
upplied ,vith a heading, 
intended to assi
t the eye, and, a
 far as n1ay be, the 
n1ind of the reader, by an indication of its cuntent::3. 
3. Indexes to eacll \T olunle have been provided: 
and they are fran1ed upon a separate perusal and 
follo,villg of the Text, as close a
 the present Editor 
could 111ake it. 
4. He has ventured to add a IÍ1nited number of 
Notes, in part explanatory, and in part illu
trative. 
5. An Appendix ha
 been added to 'T 01. II. The 
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sP,"eral pieces ,vhich it cOlltèlins are all of thenl 
('ither by Butler, or associnted ,vith his nan1e. 
6. The Text of the ..,JU({/o,fJ.'J has been duly COll- 
:"idered under the supcryit;iull of the authoritie
 of 
the University Press, and ,yith the aid furnished by 
I
i""hop Fitzgerald'
 edition of the -L1nalo.Q!J (Dublin, 
18-1-9). in ,vhicll ll1any correction
 of the current 
('flit-ion of 18-1--+ ,yere lunde, and a collation ,vith 
the original text of 1736 'Yn
 olnbodied. 
And no\v a fe,,,," ,vords ,vith re
pect to sonle of 
t lle
e particulars. 
First, the labour of the Editor has in the aggre- 
gate been considerable. 'fhe 
nlallest and least 
arduouR part of it has also been tllat ,yhere lle 
ff'elH nlost sanguine as to the results. To proyide 
the 
tudent
 of Butler \vith this facility for conl- 
pari::;on and for reference. appeared to hinl nothing 
le-.;s than a glaring necessity. 

rho elnbarra

nlent heretofore felt ha
 been t".,ü- 
f( )ld: it has been experienced alike in perusing Butler, 
HHd in testing \vhat IlaR been ,vTitten upon hinl. 
Dr. 'Vhe,vell, in r8-1- 8 , Blade a step to\vards it 
hy prefixing to his edition of the Thrfr SCrJJ10JlS 
OJl HUJJUlJt }..-rature a brief syllabus in seyenty-nine 
hpads. In 1849, publishing an e Jition of six 11lore 
of the Fifteen Sernlons, a:-i the fJi.x; SC'}'JJ10JlS on 
J/oral Suujects, he Hlade a nlore daring advance, 
Hlld diyided each of thenl into a continuous serie
 
of pètragraphs or urticles regularly 11l1111bered, ,vhile 
he prefixed to thenl a corresponding list in 160 

entences, eacll of a yery fe,,,," ,vords. They ,,"'erf-a 

u("h as Blight IU1ve 1,Pen printed a
 lleading
 on 
the lnargin. 
Another editor , Dr. Ano'us ,,,"ho hus laboured on 
b , 
Butler \vith care and ability, perceiyed that 80nle- 
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thing ,yas ,vanted in order to afford easier acces:-; 
to the ....4nalo.rJ.'I, and 'Ya
 btruck by the eXëullple of 
Dr. \Vhe,vell, . hut t"oncluded that 'this plan seenled 
a liberty ,vhich he "Ta
 not justified in taking 1. · 
And not,vithstanding that this very sallie liberty has 
no,v been taken, and that on the 18rgest scale, a 
tribute of synlpathy 111ay still b
 paid to the telllper 
,yhich 111ad
 Dr. Angus feel that the lllere body and 
figure of ,yorks 
n
 h a
 those of Butler ,vere to be 
v 
handled ,vith scruple and ,yith reyerellce. It ,vould 
have been ,veIl if the ll10desty of Butler had allo,ved 
hilll to anticipate that his leading productions ,vould 
heconle classics in the philosophical theology of hi
 
country, and if he had accordingly furnished thenl 
,vith all facilitie
 for perusal in the mode and forn1 
,vhich he 'Ya
 of all nlen by far the be
t fitted to 
deternline. 
But the donlinallt consideration ,vith the present 
}
ditor has been this. that for "
allt of an easily 
ayailable po,ver of reference fron1 part to part of 
,vork
 so close in ti

ne and t;O profoundly charged 
,yith vital 111atter, the difficulty of lllè1sterÌng Butler 
has been seriou
l.r aggravated, if not lllultiplied 
luanifold. l\Io
t of the editions are ,vithout index: 
but an index is an Í111perfect help, and the reference 
to a particular page, good for the particular edition, 
is valuelé:S:S for eyery other. The consequence is that 
it is often nece

al'Y tu 
pelld half an hour in looking 
for a passage. And the further consequence is that, 
a.
 à high tariff engenders snluggling, so readprs, and 
éyen critics, of Butler are often compelled or induced 
to forgo this trouble, and let renlote recollection or 
yague inlpression 
hift for itself. It is indeed too 
<:a
y to sho,v ho'Y di
astrously censors of Butler 


1 Preface to Angus's Butler. 
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In sonle instances have failed to represent hinl 
correctly, o\ving, a
 I belieye, to this cause. 
\Vithout sectional divi
ions, \vould not our nlani- 
pulation of the anciellt philosophers be llopelessly 
enlbarrassed? And yet \vho is there an long tllenl, 
unleð
 perhaps .L\..ri:-,totle, the tissue of \vllose thought 
is closer than that of Butler": 
Secondly, \yitb the plan of sectional division ha
 
been conlbined that of sectional headings. And 
here the Editor nlust adlllit that, \vhile the task of 
franling thenl is one of a difficulty not to be ,vholly 
overCOllle (a
 far as his experience enables 11Ìnl to 
speak) by any è:Ull0UUt of labour, the result Illay 
probably renlain far fronl satisfactory. Still, on 
the one hand, these headings 111ay of tell be useful 
guides to the eye of a :5earcher; and, on the other 
hand, they lllay supply in a fornl 1110re direct and 
ea
'y, if les
 cOlllplete, the sallIe llescription of llelp 
as is aiuled at Ly a 1110re fornlal analysis. 
rrhirdly, H8 to Indexes. 
The ....lnalogy, to \vhich i
 
ubjoined the Clarke 
correspondence as \vell as the T\vo Dissertations, 
11a:-; bu elo
e a coherenee in itself between every 
chapter, and indeed every sentence, tllat, although 
at nlUllerou
 }Joints it touches tlle sallle subject- 
Blatter as the Sernlon
, there i
 upon the \vhole 
a nlarkeù di
tillction; and it appeared desirable 
therefore to give a 
eparate Index to each ,r olullle. 
\v"Thile perhaps no \vriter relluire
 an index su 
Hluch èlð Butler, it lllay be al
o said that for no 
,yriter is it l1l0re difficult to frallle an index \vhich 
shall ans,ver it
 proper purpose. A nunlber of 
indexes haye Leen frallled for the ..L1Jlalogy. I do 
not ren1cluber anv for the SerBlons "\vhich llo\vever 
.J , 
al
u rC4.uire thi::; auxiliary_ But ,vhat is the proper 
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b
lsis of an index? Not to pre
ent an exhaustive 
analysis, but rather to supply an aid to the Inen10ry 
of the student. The student ought to find in the 
several iteu1s of an index, under the 1110st natural 
and (so to speak) salient heads, every point of his 
author'B text to ,vhich it i
 likely that, in default of 
exact recollection, he 111ay desire to refer. This llèlt; 
been the conception or plan on ,vhich these Indexe
 
have been constructed; but the tat;k is difficult, and, 
though labour has not been spared, the execution n1ay 
be far fron1 perfect. 
Fourthly, this edition is also provided ''lith occa- 
sional Notes. Their purpose is liu1ited, and their 
nunlber not very large. 
Dr. Angus indicates in his brief Preface three, 
indeed four, purposes of his note
, ,vhich n1ay here 
be repeated in substance. Fir
t, to give the history of 
opinions ,vith ,vhich the text has dealt. Secondly, to 
trace the influence of Butler hinlself on later ,vritel's. 
Thirdly, to question or qualify his arguments, or to 
explain hi
 expressions. Fourthly, to n1ake good 
deficiencies in point of evangelical tone. 
It appears, ho,vever, highly desirable that the 
student of Butler should not be burdened ,vith 
unnecessary or distracting notes. In the case of 
great ,vork
 like these, as in the case of the Ethic:; 
of Aristotle, a nla
s of notes encu1l1bers and obstructs 
the road to the author's 1l1eaning, ,vhich 111ay be 
acce
sible enough ,vith the aid of close attention 
and free reference. The student ougllt not to find 
extraneou
 n1atter too largely interposed bet,veell 
it and his nlind. The last of the heads above given 
is, in the vie,'l of the present Editor, illegitimate and 
causeless. The 
econd, ,vllÎch ,vould open a very 
,vide field, does not 
eeln ,veIl ;suited to fragn1el1tary 
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discussion. The first i
 useful on account of the èUl10unt 
of tacit reference to prior ,vriters
 ,vhich Butler, in 
his anxiety to ëlyoicl controversy, has enlbodied ,vith- 
c )nt l1anles in 11Î
 text; but it Bhould be confined 
to indicating inl111ecliate sources. The third, ,vhile 
requiring circllll1spection, is proper, and is directly 
auxiliary to the pllrposeB of the student. 
Only in a very fe,v cases of reference to the 
greatest nlasters have citationR been 111ade for the 
purpose of corroborative illustration. But, as èl 
general rule, the safest basis of anllotation UpOll 
Butler probably i
 to consider not ,vhat the text 
adlnits, but ,vhat it, 1110re or less, requires. 
With regard to the Editor's task at large, lIe is 
Îlnpressed with t,vo convictions in particular. The 
fir
t of these iH, that it ,vas ,york requisite on 
broad ground:::; to be done. The second is, tllat it 
nlight have been--perhaps nlay yet be-better done 
by others. Nor does he use the ,yord 'otllers 
 
vaguely; for he has in yie,v such 111inds (al,vays of 
necessity rare) as the nlind ,vhicll produced the 
IUHsterly 8ernlon 1 by Dean Church on his illustriou
 
predecessor. The apology for the present effort is 
eOlllprised in fe,y ,yords: Better thus, tilan 110t 
a talI. 


"T. E. GLADSTONE. 


HAW ARDEN CASTI.E: 
December, 1895. 


J See the recent V ûlUlne, Blaise Pascal alid other Sermons Cr.racllullau). 
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ACCOUNT BY BISHOP HALIF AX 


OF 


r.fHE l\lORAI
 .AND RELIGIOUS SYSTE1\lS 
OF BISHOP BUTJ
Elt 1. 


IN ,vhat follo,vs I propose to give a short account of 
the Bishop's ?noral and ?
eligiol
s sy:.stenu3, as these are 
collected from his 'V orks. 
I. His \vay of treating the subject of rHtol'als is to be 
gathered from the volume of his Sermons, and particularly 
from the three first, and fronl the preface to that volulne. 
'There is,' as our author \vith singular sagacity has 
observed, 'a nluch lllore exact correspondence bet,veen the 
natural and moral "
orld, than \,"e are apt to take notice 
of a.' The in,vard franle of Inan ans,vers to his outward 
condition; the several propensities, passions, and affections, 
implanted in our hearts by the Author of nature, are in a 
peculiar manner adapted to the circu111stances of life in ,vhich 
he hath placed us. This general observation, properly pur- 
sued, leads to several i111portant conclusions. The original 
internal constitution of nlan, compared ,vith his external 
condition, enables us to discern "That course of action and 
behaviour that constitution leads to, ,vhat is our duty re- 
specting that condition, and fUlnishes us besides ,vith the 
most po,verful argulnents to the practice of it. 
\Vhat the in\vard fran1e and constitution of nlan is, is 
a question of fact; to be deternlined, as other facts are, froIn 


a Serm. vi. 


1 This portion of the Preface written there is no occasion to displace from 
by Bishop Halifax has been retained the ground it has long and usefully 
as a clear and able summary, which occupied.-ED. 
b2 
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experience, froll1 our internuJ feelings and external senses, 
and froin the testiinony of others. ',","hether hUInan nature, 
and the circulnstances in ,vhich it is placed, Inight not have 
Leen ordered other,vise, i::; foreign to our inquiry, and none 
of our concern: our province is, taking both of these as 
they are, and vie,ving the connection Let,yeen them, fro In 
that connection to rliscover, if ,ve can, ,vhat course of action 
is fitted to that nature and those circulnstances. Frolll con- 
tell1plating the bodily senses, and the organs or instrUITlents 
adapted to theul, ,ve learn that the eye ,vas given to see 
"\vith, the ear to hear w"ith. In like Il1anner, fronl considering 
our in,yarcl perceptions and the final causes of then1, ,,"'e 
collect that the feeling of shall1e, for instance, ,vas given 
to prevent the doing of things shanIeful; cOlupassion, to 
carry us to relieve others in distress; anger, to resist sudden 
violence offered to ourselves. If, continuing our inquiries 
in this ,yay, it should at length appear, that the nature, the 
,,"'hole nature, of Iuan leads hilH to and is fitted for that par- 
ticular course of behaviour ,,"'hich ,ve usually distinguish by 
the nall1e of virtue, ,ve are authorized to conclude, that virtue 
is the la,v ,ve are Lorn under, that it ,vas so intended by the 
Author of our being; and ,ye are Lound by the nlost intiinate 
of all obligations, a regard to our o,vn highest interest and 
happiness, to conforlll to it in all situations and events. 
Human nature is not silnple and uniforlll, but nlade up of 
several parts; and ,ve can have no just idea of it as a systeln 
or constitution, ullle::;;s ,ve take into our vie,,,," the respects 
and relations 'v hich these parts have to each other. As the 
body is not one Il1eInl)er, hut Inany; SCJ our in,yard structure 
consists of vatious instincts, appetites, and propensions. 
Thus far there is no difference bet,veen hunlan creatures 
and brutes. But besides these COInnlon passions au(l affec- 
tions, there is another principle, peculiar to rnankind, that 
of conscience, III oral sense, retlection, call it ,,"'hat you please, 
Ly ,vhich they are enahled to revie,y their ,vhole conduct, 
to tl'l)prove of SOlne actions in thenlselves, and to disapprove 
of others. That this principle ,,"'ill of course have 
U?Île 
influence on our behaviour, at least at tilnes, ,vill hardly be 
di
puted: 1nt the particular intluence ,vhich it uugld to 
Jut ve, the precise degree of po,ver in the regulating of our 
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internal frame that is assigned it hy hiIn ,yho placed it 
there, is a point of the utlnost consequence in itself, and on 
the determination of ,vhich the very hinge of our author's 
moral systenl turns. If the faculty here spoken of 1e, 
indeed, ,,
hat it is asserted to be, in nature and kind ð1lpC'ì'lOí' 
to every other passion and affection; if it be given, not 
nlerely that it nlay exert its force occasionally, or fi') our 
present hunlour or fancy may dispose us, but that it lnay 
at all tinles exercise an uncontrollable authority and govern- 
ment over all the rest; it \vill then follo\v, that, in order 
to cOlllplete the idea of hUll1all nature, as a systeln, ,ve IllUst 
not only take in each particular bias, propension, instinct, 
,vhich are seen to belong to it, but ,ve 111USt add lJesides 
the principle of conscience, together ,yith the subjection 
that is due to it from all the other appetites and passions: 
just as the idea of a civil constitution is forllled, not barely 
from enluuerating the several Blenl bel's and ranks of \vhich 
it is corn posed, but from these considered as acting in various 
degrees of sulJordination to each other, and all under the 
direction of the same SUprell1e authority, ,vhether that 
authority be vested in one per
on or nlore. 
The vie,y here given of the internal constitution of 1l1an, 
and of the supreluacy of conscience, agreea11y to the con- 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to conlprehend the 
force of that expression, conUl1on to him and the ancient 
nloralists, that virtue consists in fullo1ving natu?'e. The 
meaning cannot be, that it consists in acting agreealJly to 
that propensity of our nature ,yhich happens to le the 
strongest; or \vhich propels us to\vards certain objects, 
,vithout any regard to the nlethods hy \vhich they are to 
be obtained: but the meaning. must be, that virtue con- 
sists in the due regulation and subjection of all the other 
appetites and affections to the superior faculty of conscience; 
fronl a conforn1ity to \yhich alone our actions are properly 
natu1'al, or correspondent to the nature, to the \yhole nature, 
of such an agent as man. Fronl hence too it appears, that 
the Author of our franle is by no Ineans indifferent to 
virtue and vice, or has left us at liberty to act at randonl, 
as hUIIlour or appetite may prOll1pt us; ùut that every 
luan has the rule of right ,vithin hinl; a rule attended in 
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the very notion of it ,vith authority, and such as has the 
force of a direction and a coml11and froin hit11 ,vho made 
us ,vhat ,ve are, ,vhat course of behaviour is suited to our 
nature, and \vhich he expects that "''"e should follo\v. This 
1110ral faculty i1l1plies also a presentiment and apprehension, 
that the judginent ,yhich passes on our actions, considered 
as of good or ill desert, "'Till hereafter be confir1l1ed by 
the unerring judglnent of God; ,vhen virtue and happiness, 
vice and 111isery, ,vhose ideas are no, v so closely connected, 
f-ìhall be indissoluLly united, and the divine government 1e 
found to correspond in the most exact proportion to the 
nature he ha
 given us. Lastly, this just prerogative or 
supreinacy of conscience it is, ,vhich 
lr. Pope has descri1ed 
in his Universal Prayer, though perhaps he I11ay have ex- 
pressed it rather too strongly 1, where he says, 


"Vhat conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns lIle not to do, 
This teach nle more than hell to shun, 
That more than heaven pursue.' 


The reader ",
ill observe, that this ,yay of treating the 
subject of Inorals, by an appeal to .fo,ct::3, does not at all 
interfere ,vith that other ,yay, adopted by Dr. San1uel Clarke 
and others, ,vhich begins ,vith inquiring into the 'J'elations 
and fitHe::58 of tlil H98, ùut rather illustrates and confirnls it. 
That there are essential differences in the qualities of human 
actions, established by nature, and that this l1aiu/yd difference 
of things, prior to and independent of all will, creates a 
natural fit ness in the agent to act agreeably to it, seems 
as little to ùe denied, a
 that there is the rrnoral difference 
he fore explained, froin ,vhich ,ve approve and feel a pleasure 
in 'v hat is right, and conceive a distaste to what is ,vrong. 
Still, ho,vever, ,vhen \\'"e are endeavouring to establish either 
this Iuoral or that natural difference, it ought never to 1e 
forgotten, or rather it ""ill require to be distinctly sho\vn, 
that Loth of these, 'v hen traced up to their source, suppose 
an intelligent Author of nature and In oral Ruler of the 
"Torld; ,vho originally appointed these differences, and by 


1 Among readers of the prt:sent day, lllu
t, I hope, will in thi:s matter ho1d 
with Pope.-ED. 
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such an appointment has signified his 'will that ,ve should 
conform to them, as the only effectual nlethod of securing 
our happines8 on the \vhole under hi
 government. And 
of this consideration our prelate hinlself was not un1l1indful: 
a:-; luay be collected fronl Inany expressions in different 
parts of his ,vritil1gs, and particularly fronl the follo\ving 
passages in his eleventh Serlnon. 'It may be allo\ved, '\vith- 
out any prejudice to the cause of virtue and religion, that 
our ideas of happiness and Inisery are of all our ideas the 
nearest and 1110St Ï1nportant to us; that they "Till, nay, if 
you please, that they ought to prevail over those of order, 
and beauty, and hannony, and proportion, if there should 
ever be, as it is illlPossible there ever should be, any incon- 
sistence bet\veen then1.' And again, 'Though virtue or 
Inoral rectitude does indeed consist in affection to and pur- 
suit of \vhat is right and good, as such; yet, \vhen \ve 
sit do\vn in a cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves 
this or any other pursuit, till \ve are convinced that it 
""ill be for our happiness, or at least not contrary to it b.' 
Besides the general system of liloralityopened above, our 
author in his volullle of Serlllons has stated \vith accuracy the 
difference bet\veen self-love and benevolence-in opposition 
to those ,,"ho, on the one hand, nlake the \yhole of virtue to 
consist in benevolence c, and to those \vho, on the other, assert 
that eyery particular affection and action is resolvable into 
self-love. In conlbating these opinions, he has sho\vn, I think 
unanswerably, that there are the same kind of indications 
in hunlan nature, that ,ve \vere made to prolllote the happi- 
ness of others, as that \ve ,yere Blade to pronlote our own: 
that it is no just objection to this, that ,ve have dispositions 
to do evil to vtllers as \vell as good; for ,ve have also dis- 
positions to do evil as ,veIl as good to oU1'selves, to our O'V11 
most important interests even in this life, for the sake of 
gratifying a present passion: that the thing to be lamented 
is, not that men ha ve too great a regartl to their o,vn 
real good, but that they haye not enough: that benevo- 


b Serm. xi. 
c See the second Dissertation' Of the Nature of Virtue/ at the end of 
the Analogy. 
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lence is not more at variance ".,.ith or unfriendly to self-love, 
than any other particular affection is: and that by con- 
sulting the happiness of others a Ulan is so far froll1 le::!sening 
his o,,"'n, that the very endeavour to do so, though he should 
fail in the accoinplishn1ent, is a source of the highest satis- 
faction and peace of n1ind d. He has also, in passing, 
animadverted on the philosopher of 1\lahnesbury, ,vho in his 
book Of H un
an l'Tatu re has advanced, as discoveries in 
111 oral science, that benevolence is only the love of power, 
and compassion the fear of future calanlity to ourselves. 
And this our author has done, not so n1uch ,vith the de::-;ign 
of exposing the false reasoning of 1\11'. Hobbes, but because 
on so perverse an account of human nature he has raised 
a system, subversive of all justice and honestye. 
II. The religious systen1 of Bishop Butler is chiefly to 
be collected fron1 the treatise, entitled, The A 11alogy of 
Religion, jYat'U1
al and Rerealed, to tIle Constitution and 
Course oj" Naturpe. 
'All things are douLle one against another, and God hath. 
made nothing ilnperfect f.' On this single observation of 
the Son of Sirach, the ,vhole fabric of our prelate's defence 
of religion, in his A nalogy, is raised. Instead of indulging 
to idle speculations, ho,v the ,,"'orld n1ight possibly have 
heen better thRn it is; or, forgetful of the difference bet,veen 
hypothesis and fact, attempting to explain the divine econo1l1Y 
,vith respect to intelligent creatures, from preconceived 
notions of his o,vn; he first inquires ,,-hat the constitution 
of nature, as Inade kno,vn to us in thE ,yay of experi1l1ent, 
actually is; and from this, no,v seen and ackno,vledged, 
he endeavours to form a judgment of that larger constitution, 
,yhich religion discovers to us. If the dispensation of Provi- 
dence ,ve are no,v under, considered as inhabitants of this 
,vorld, and having a telnporal interest to secure in it, be 
found, on exalnination, to be analogous to, and of a piece ,vith, 
that further dispensation, ,vhich relates to us as designed 
for another ,vorld, in ,vhich we have an eternal interest, 
depending on our behaviour here; if both may be traced 


cl See Sern1. i. and xi. and the Preface to the volume of Sernlons. 
e See the Notes to Sern1. i. and v. f :Ecclus. xlii. 24. 
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up to the sanle general laws, and appear to be carried on 
according to the same plnn of administration; the fair pre- 
sunl ption is, that both proceed fronl one and the saIne 
Author. And if the principal parts objected to in this latter 
dispensation be sin1Ílar to and of the saIne kind ,vith ,vhat 
,ve certainly experience under the former; the olóections, 
being clearly inconchu;;ive in one case, lJecause contradicted 
by plain fact, nlust, in all reason, Le allo,ved to be incon- 
cl usi ve also in the other. 
This ,yay of arguing fronl ,vhat is ackno,vledged to "'''hat 
is disputed, froIll things kno,yn to other things that resenlble 
theIn, from that part of the divine establishnlent ,vhich is 
exposed to our vie,v to that In01'e iluportant one ,vhich lies 
beyond it, is on all hands confessed to be just. By this 
method Sir Isaac K ew..ton has unfolded the systenl of nature; 
by the saIne method Bishop Butler has eXplained the systenl 
of grace; and thus, to use the ,vords of a ,vriter, ,vhonl 
I fluote ,vith pleasure, has 'fornled and coilcluded a happy 
alliance bet,veen faith and philosophy g.' 
And although the argument from analogy be allo,ved to 
be Ï1nperfect, and by no Ineans sufficient to solve all difficulties 
respecting the governnlent of God, and the designs of his 
providence ,vith regard to mankind (a degree of kno,vledge, 
,vhich ,ve are not furnished ,vith faculties for attaining, at 
least in the present state); yet surely it is of importance to 
learn fronl it, that the natural and nloral ,vorld are intilnately 
connected, and parts of one stupendous ,vhole or systeln; and 
that the chief objections ,vhich are brought against religion 
nlay be urged ,yith equal force against the constitution and 
course of nature, ,vhere they are certainly false in fact. And 
this inforlnation ,ve may cleri\Ð from the ,york before us; 
the proper design of ,vhich, it Inay be of use to observe, is 
not to prove the truth of religion, either natural or revealed, 
but to confirrn that proof, already kno,vn, by considerations 
froln analogy. 
After this account of the l11ethod of reasoning employed 
by our author, let us no,v advert to his nlanner of applying 


g :\lr. 1\lainwaring.s Dissertation, prefixed to his volulne of Sennons. 
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it, firHt to the subject of natural religion, and secondly to 
that of revealed. 
I. The foundation of all our hopes and fears is a future 
life; and ,vith this the Treatise begins. N either the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to Bishop 
Butler, give ground for ilnagining, that the unkno,vn event, 
death, 'v ill be our destruction. The states in 'v hich ,ve have 
forillerly existed, in the ,vomb and in infancy, are not n10re 
different fronl each other than froni that of Iuature age in 
,vhich we no,v exist: therefore, that ,ve shall continue to 
exist hereafter, in a state as different fron1 the present as the 
present is from those through w'hich ,v
 have passed already, 
iR a presu1l1ption favoured by the analogy of nature. All 
that ,ve kno,v from reason concerning death, is the effects 
it has upon aninlal bodies: and the frequent instances among 
nlen of the intellectual powers continuing in high health and 
vigour, at the very tinle when a Inortal disease is on the point 
of putting an end to all the po"'"ers of sensation, induce us 
to hope that it Inay have no effect at all on the hunlan soul, 
not even so nluch as to suspend the exercise of its faculties; 
though, if it ha ve, the suspension of a po,ver by no n1eans 
inlplies its extinction, as sleep or a swoon may convince us h. 
The probability of a future state once granted, an iln- 
portant question arises, Ho,v best to secure our interest ill 
that state. \Ve find fronl \vhat passes daily before us, that 
the constitution of nature adnlÎts of misery as ,veIl as 
happiness; that both of these are the consequences of our 
o,vn actions; and these consequences ,ve are enabled to 
foresee. Therefore, that our happiness or lllisery in a future 
,vorld n1ay depend on our o\vn actions also, and that re,vards 
and punishments hereafter may follo,v our good or ill be- 
haviour here, is but an appointn1ent of the same sort \vith 
,vhat ,ve experience under the divine government, according 
to the regular course of nature i. 
This supposition is confirmed fronl another circulnstance, 
that the natural governlnent of God, under \v hich \ve no'v 
live, is also moral; in ,yhich re,vards and punislllnents are 
the consequences of actions, considered as virtuous and 


h Part I. chap. i. 


i Chap. ii. 
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VICIOUS. Not that every nlan is re,varded or punished here 
in exact proportion to his desert; for the essential tendencies 
of virtue and vice, to produce happiness and the contrary, 
are often hindered fronl taking effect fronl accidental causes. 
However, there are plainly the rudiments and beginningR 
of a righteous achuinistration to 1e tliscerned in the con- 
stitution of nature: frolll \vhence ,ve are led to expect, that 
these accidental hindrances ,vill one day Le reuloved, and 
the rule of distributive justice obtain completely in a nlore 
perfect state k. 
The moral government of God, thus established, ÏInplies 
in the notion of it SOlne sort of trial, or a moral possibility 
of acting "
rong as ,vel] as right, in those ,\
 ho are the 
subjects of it. And the doctrine of religion, that the present 
life is in fact a state of probation for a future one, is 
rendered credible, froIn its Leing analogous throughout to 
the general conduct of Providence towards us ,vith respect 
to this ,vorld; in "rhich prudence is necessary to secure our 
ten1poral interest, just as ,ve are taught that virtue is neces- 
sary to secure our eternal interest; and Loth are trusted to 
ourselves I. 
But the present life is not lllerely a state of probation, 
Ï1nplying in it difficulties and danger; it is also a state of 
discipline and improvelnent; and that both in our temporal 
and religious capacity. Thus childhood is a state of dis- 
cipline for youth; youth for manhood; and that for old age. 
Strength of body, and maturity of understanding, are acquired 
by degrees; and neither of theln ,vithout continual exer- 
cise and attention on our part, not only in the beginning of 
life, but through the ,vhole course of it. So again \vith 
respect to our religious concerns, the present world is fitted 
to be, and to good IneIl is in event, a state of discipline and 
ÏInprovement for a future one. The several passions and 
propensions inlplaÙted in our hearts incline us, in a nlultitude 
of instances, to forbidden pleasures: this in,vard infirnlity 
is increased by various snares and teInptations, perpetually 
occurring frolH without: hence arises the necessity of 
recollection and self-governnlent, of ,vithstanding the calls 


k Chap. iii. 


1 Chap. iv. 
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of appetite, and forll1ing our nlinds to habits of piety and 
virtue; halJits, of ,yhich ,ye are capalJle, and ,Yhich, to 
creatures in a state of moral itnperfection, anel fallen froln 
their original integrity, IHust Le of the greatest use, as an 

t(lditiollal security, over and alJove the principle of conscience, 
froIn the dangers to \vhich \ve are exposed m. 
Nor is the credibility here given, hy the analogy of nature, 
to .the general (loctrine of religion, destroyed or ,yeakened by 
any notions concerning necessity. Of itself it is. a Inere 
'YOI'd, the sign of an abstract idea 
 and as 111uch requires 
an agent, that is, a necessary agent, in or(ler to effect any 
thing, aH freedoIll requires a free agent. Adlnitting it to be 
. speculatively true, if considered as influencing practice, it 
is the 8;U11e as false: ,for it is Inatter of experience, that, 
,vith regard to our present interest, and as inhaLitant
 of this 
world, \ye are treated as if \ve \vere free; t1nd therefore the 
analogy of nature leads us to conclude, that, ,vith regard to 
our future interest, and as designed for another ,vorld, ,ve 
shall be treated as free albo. 1\ or does the opinion of 
necessity, supposing it possible, at all affect either the general 
proof of religion, or its external evidence 11. 
Still oLjections nlay be nlade Rgainst th
 ,visdolll and good- 
ness of the divine governnlent, to ,vhich analogy, ,vhich can 
only sho,v the truth or credibility of facts, affords no ans\ver. 
Yet even here analogy is of use, if it suggest that the divine 
governnlent is a Bchenle or systenl, and not a nUJllber of 
unconnected acts, and that this sy
tenl is also above our 
COIn prehension. 1\ o,v the governlnent of the natural \\Torld 
appeltrs to be a systelll of this kind; ,,,'ith parts, related 
to each other, and together C0l11posing a \vhole: in ,vlâch 
systeln, ends are brought about by the use of lneans, nlany 
of 'v hich llleans, before experience, \vould have Leen suspected 
to have had a quite contrary tendency; ,vhich is carried 
on by general la,ys, sin1ilar causes uniforlnly producing 
sinlÏ 1 ar effects: the utility of ,yhich general la,vs, and the 
incollyeniences \vhich ,voulcl probal)ly arise frotH the occasional 
or eyen secret suspension of theIn, \ve are in some sort 


m Part I. chap. v. 


II Chap. vi. 
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enabled to discern 0: but of the ,vhole ,ye are incolnpetent 
judges, because of the sluall part ,,-hich comes ,vithin our 
vie,v. Reasoning then fronl ,,-hat ,ve kno,v, it is highly 
crediLle, that the government of the nloral ,vorld is a systeul 
also, carried on Ly general Ia ,vs, and in ,\- hich ends are 
acconlpli:-;hed by the intervention of lneans 
 and that both 
constitutions, the natural and the nloral, are so connected, as 
to forul together but one schelne. But of this schelne, as 
of that of the natural ,vorld taken alone, \\Te are not qualified 
to judge, on account of the lllutual respect of the several 
parts to each other and to the ,vhole, and our o,vn incapacity 
to survey the ,,
hole, or, ,vith accuracy, any 
ingle part. All 
ohjections therefore to the ,visdonl and goo.lness of the 
divine governInent Inay be founded nlerely on our ignorance; 
and to such objections our ignorance is the proper, and a 
satisfactory ans,ver p. 
2. The chief difficulties concerning natural religion being 
no,y reinoved, our author proceeds, in the next place, to that 
,,-hich is revealed; and as an introduction to an inquiry into 
the credibility of Christianity, begins ,,-ith the consiùeration 
of its Ï1nportance. 
The ÏInportance of Christianity appears in t,vo respects. 
First, in its being a republication of natural religion, in its 
native sÏInplicity, ,vith authority, and ,vith circu111stances 
of advantage; ascertaining, in nlany instances of Illolnent, 
,vhat before ,vas only probable, and particularly confirnlÌng 
the doctrine of a future state of re\vards and punislllllents. 
SecoI;lcUy, as revealing a ne'y dispensation of Providence, 
originating fro In the pure love and nlercy of God, and 
conducted by the lllediation of his Son, and the guidance 
of his Spirit, for the recoyery and sah-ation of Inankincl, 
represented in a state of apostasy and ruin. This account 
of Christianity being adnÜtted to be just, and the distinct 
offices of these three divine persons being once di
covered to 
us, ,ve are as lnuch obliged in point of duty to ackno,vledge 
the relations ,ve 
tand in to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our 

Iediator and Sanctifier, as ,ye are obliged in point of duty 


o See a Treatise on Divine Benevolence, by Dr. Thomas Balguy, partii. 
p Part 1. chap. vii. 
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to ackno,yledge the relation ,ve stand in to God the Father; 
although the t,vo fornler of these relations be learnt frolll 
revelation only, and in the last ,ve are instructed by the 
light of nature; the ohligation in either case arising from the 
offices thelll
elves, and not at all depending on the nlanner in 
",-hich they are 11lade kno,vn to us q. 
The pre
umptiol1s against revelation in general are, that 
it is not discoverable by reason, that it is unlike to ,vhat is 
so discovered, and that it ,vas introduced and supported by 
miracles. But in a schenle so large as that of the universe, 
unbounded in extent and everlasting in duration, there lllust 
of necessity he nunlberless circunIstances ,vhich are beyond the 
reach of our facul ties to discern, and 'v hich can only be 
kno,,'"n by divine illun1Ìnation. And both in the natural and 
moral government of the ,vorld, under ,vhich ,ve live, ,ve find 
Inany things unlike one to another, and therefore ought not to 
,vonder if the same unlikeness obtain bet,veen things visible 
and invisible; although it be far from true, that revealed 
religion is entirely unlike the constitution of nature, aq 
analogy may teach us. :K or is there any thing incredible in 
revelation, considered as llliraculous; "Thether nlÎracles be 
su pposed to ha ye been performed at the beginning of the 
,,'-orld, or after a course of nature has been established 1. K Qt 
at tlie beginning of the f{uo}
ld; for then there ,vas either no 
course of nature at all, or a po,ver nlust have been exerted 
totally different from ,vhat that course is at present: all lllen 
and animals cannot have been born, as they are no,v; but 
a pair of each sort nlust have been produced at first, in a ,yay 
altogether unlike to that in ,vhich they have been since pro- 
duced; unless ,ve affirnl, that nlen and animals have existed 
frolll eternity in an endless succession: one nliracle therefore 
at least there nIust have been at the beginning of the ,vorld, 
or at the time of nlan's creation. K ot ((fteì
 the settlerr"t-ent 
of a cou}'se of 11.uture, on account of Illiracles being contrary 


q Part II. chap. i. 


1 The argument in this sentence, 
purporting to be Butler's, seems to he 
founded on Part II. ch. ii. 

 7-9 (II. 
in the older editions); but contains 


matter which appears to be in the 
nature of expansion and interpolati.on 
into the original text.-ED. 
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to that course, or, in other ,vords, contrary to experience; 
for, in order to kno,v ,vhether Iniracles, ,vorked in attestation 
of a divine religion, 1e contrary to experience or not, ,ve 
ought to be acquainted ,,
ith .other cases, sÏ1nilar or parallel 
to those, in ,vhich D1iracles are alleged to have been "
rought. 
But ,vhere shall ,ve find such sinlilar or parallel cases? The 
,vorld ,vhich ,ye inhabit affords none: ,ve kno,v of no extra- 
ordinary revelations fron1 God to nIan, but those recorded 
in the Old and K e,v Testanlent; all of ,vhich ,,"'ere established 
by Iniracles: it cannot therefore be said, that nlÏracles are 
incredible, because contrary to experience, ,vhen all the 
experience "
e ha \"'e is in favour of miracles, and on the side of 
religion. Besides, in reasoning concerning miracles, they ought 
not to be con1pared \vith COllll110n natural events, but with 
uncommon appearances, such as cOlllets, magnetism, electricity; 
,yhich, to one acquainted only with the usual phenolllena 
of nature, and the common po\vers of matter, nlust, before 
proof of their actual existence, be thought incredible r. 
The presumptions against revelation in general being 
dispatched, objections against the Christian revelation in 
particular, against the scheme of it, as distinguished frolll 
objections against its evidence, are considered next. No,v, 
supposing a revelation to be really given, it is highly probable 
beforehand, that it Inust contain 111any things appearing to 
us liallie to olóections. The ackno\vledged dispensation of 
nature is very different froln ,vhat \ye should have expected: 
reasoning then from analogy, the revealed dispensation, it 
is credible, ,yould be also different. K or are "
e in any sort 
judges at ,,"'hat tillIe, or in ,vhat degree, or n1anner, it is fit 
or expedient for God to instruct us, in things confessedly 
of the greatest use, either by natural reason, or by super- 
natural information. Thus, arguing on speculation only, 
and ,vithout experience, it ,vould SeeIl1 very unlikely that so 
in1portant a relnedy as that provided by Christianity, for the 
recovery of Inankind from a state of ruin, should have been 
for so many ages ,vithheld; and, \vhen at last vouchsafed, 
should be ilnparted to so fe,v; and, after it has been ill1parted, 
should be attended ,vith obscurity and doubt. And just so 


r Chap. ii. 
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,,"e n1Ïght have argued, before experience, concerning the 
renledies provided in nature for bodily lliHea
es, to ,vhich by 
nature ,ye are exposed: for nlany of these ""ere unkno,vn to 
lnankind for a nUInber of ages; are kno,vn but to fe,v no,v ; 
SOllle inlportant ones probably not discovered yet; and those 
,,,,hich are, neither certain in their application, nor universal 
in their use: and the saIne III ode of reasoning that ,vould 
lead us to expect they should have been so, ,vould lead us to 
expect that the nece
sity of then1 should have been super- 
seded, by there being no diseases; as the necessity of the 
Christian schenIe, it lllay be thought, ulight also have been 
superseded, by preventing the fall of lnan, so that he should 
not have stood in need of a Redeeuler at all s. 
As to olóeetiolls against the ,visdolll and goodness of 
Christianity, the same ans\ver lnay be applied to then1 as 
'vas to the like objections against the constitution of nature. 
For here also, Christianity is a scheme or econOlllY, con1- 
posed of various parts, fornling a ,,,hole; in ,vhich schenle 
lneans are used for the accol1lplishing of ends; and ,vhich 
is conducted by general la\ys, of all of ,vhich ,ve kno,v as 
little as ,ve do of the constitution of nature. And the 
seenling ,vant of ,visdoll1 or goodness in this systelll is to 
be ascribed to the saIne cause, as the like appearances of 
defects in the natural systen1; our inability to disèern the 
""hole scheIne, and our ignorance of the relation of those 
parts w"hich are discernible to others beyond our vie,v. 
The oqject.ions against Christianity as a lnatter of fact, 
and against the ,visdolll and goodness of it, having been 
obviated together, the chief of the 111 are no,v to be considered 
distinctly. One of these, ,vhich is levelled against the entire 
Rystenl itself, is of this sort: the restoration of 111ankind, 
represented in scripture as the great design of the gospel, 
is described as requiring a long series of llleans, and persons, 
and dispensations, Lefore it can 1e brought to its cOlnpletion; 
,yhereas the ,vhole ought to have lJeell effected at once. K o'v 
cvery thing ,ve 
ee in the cour::,è of nature sho,ys the folly of 
this ol
ection. For in the natural course of Providence, ends 
are brought about l)y lneans, not operating inlnlediately and 


S Chap. iii. 
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at once, but deliberately and in a ,yay of progression; one 
thing being subservient to another, this to some,vhat further. 
The change of seasons, the ripening of fruits, the gro,vth 
of vegetable and anin1al bodies, are instances of this. And 
therefore, that the san1e progressive rnethod should be 
follo,ved in the dispensation of Christianity, as is observed 
in the COllllnon dispen
ation of Providence, is a reasonable 
expectation, justified by the analogy of nature t. 
Another circunlstance objected to in the Christian schen1e 
is the appointn1ent of a l\lediator, and the saving of the 
,,,,orid through hin1." But the visible governn1ent of God 
being actually achninistered in this ,yay, or by the mediation 
and instrun1entality of others, there can be no general pre- 
surnption against an appointment of this kind, against his 
invisiLIe governnlent being exercised in the saUle Inanner. 
'Ve have seen already, that ,vith regard to ourselves this 
visible governlnent is carried on by re"Tards and punish- 
ruel1ts; for happiness and n1isery are the consequences of 
our o,vn actions, considered as \ irtuous <tnll vicious; and 
these consequences ,ve are enabled to foresee. It n1Ïght haye 
been in1agined, before consulting experience, that after ,ve 
had rendered ourselves liable to lnisery by our o,vn ill con- 
duct, sorro,v for ,vhat ,vas pa
t, and Lehaving ,veIl for the 
future, ,vould, alone and of thenlselves, have exe111pted us 
froln deserved punishnlent, and restored us to the diyine 
favour. But the fact is other,vise; and real reforrnation 
is often found to be of no a vail, so as to secure the crin1Ìnal 
fronl poverty, sickness, infanlY, and death, the never-failing 
attendants on vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain 
degree. By the course of nature then it appears, Gor! does 
not ahvays par(lon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there 
is provision lnade, even in nature, that the lniseries, ,vhich 
nlen bring on themselves by unla,yful indulgences, Inay in 
lnany cases be lnitigated, and in 
Olne renloved; partly by 
extraordinary exertions of the ofienller hinIself, but nIore 
especially and frequently by the intervention of others, ,vho 
voluntarily, and frolll nlotives of COllI passion, snbn1it to 
labour and sorro,v, such as produce long and lasting incon- 
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veniences to theluselve
, as the 111eanS of rescuing another 
froln the ,,,-retched effects of forlner iUlprudences. VicarioUB 
punisluuellt, therefore, or one person's sufferings contriLuting 
to the relief of another, is a providential disposition in the 
econolllY of nature: and it ought not to be 111atter of 
surprilSe, if by a luethod analogous to this ,ye be redeenlell 
fronl sin and n1Ïsery, in the econonlY of grace. That lnan- 
kind at present are in a state of degradation, different fronl 
that in ,yhich they ,yere originally created, is the very 
ground of the Christian revelation, as contained in th
 
scriptures. \Yhether "Te acquiesce in the account, that our 
Leillg placed in such a state is o,ving to the crinle of our 
first parents, or choo::,e to ascrib
 it to any other cause, it 
lllakes no difference as to our condition: the vice and unhap- 
pille
:-3 of the "orld aTe Btill there, not,vithstanding all our 
suppositions; nor is .it Christianity that hath put us int{) 
this state. \Ve learn also froln the sante 
criptures, ,vhat 
experience and the use of expiatory sacrifices froln the nlost 
early ti1Hes nlight have taught us, that repentance alolll} 
is not 
ufficient to prevent the fatal consequences of past 
transgressions: Lut that still there is 1'00111 for Inercy, and 
that repentance shall be available, though not of itself, yet 
through the lnediation of a divine person, the l\lessiah; ,y ho, 
fronl the suLliluest principles of cOlnpassion, ,vhen ,ve "ere 
dead 'l'll t'1'é
)Ll

e8 (l.ud t5i1t
 u, suffered and died, the innocent 
for the guilty, tlte j1t8t fO?
 the 1L'uj1tst x, that 1ee 'lnight hare 
'redenlptiu Jl th J'o'ligli Ids bloud, even the f01
gi
'eHe
t5 of t;in::; Y. 
In "hat "
ay the death of Christ "Tas of that efficacy it is 
said to be, in procuring the reconciliation of sinners, the 
scriptures have not eXplained: it is enough that the doctrine 
is revealed; that it is not contrary to any truths ,vhich 
reason and experience teach us; and that it accords in perfect 
harlllony ,vith the usual Inethod of the divine conduct in 
the governnlent of the ,vorld z. 
Again it hath been said, that if the Christian revelation 
were true, it 111USt have Leen uniYer
al, and could not 
have been left upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his 


U Ephes. ii. I. 
)- Coloss. i. 14. 
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natural providence, dispenses his gift
 in great variety, 
Hot only alnong creatures of the sanlè specie:5, but. to the 
saIne incli vi duals also at different tillles. Had the Christian 
revelation been universal at first, yet, froln the diver- 

ity of men's aLilities, both of nlind and hody, their various 
Ineans of improvenlent, and other external advantages, 
-HOlne persons Il1Ust soon have been in a situa.tion, 'Ylth 
respect to religious kno,vledge, nIuch superior to that of 
others, as much perhaps as they are at present: and all 
tHen ,,-ill 1e equitably dealt ,,-ith at last; and to 'VhOlll 
little is given, of hitn little ,vill be required. Then as to 
the evidence for religion being left doubtful, difficulties of 
this sort, like difficulties in practice, afford scope and oppor- 
tunity for a virtuous exercise of the understanding, and 
(lispose the nlÏ:nd to acquiesce and rest Hatisfied ,vith any 
evidence that is real. III the daily C0l1I111erCe of life, lllen 
are obliged to act upon great uncertainties, ,vith regard to 
snccess in their tenlporal pursuits; and the case ,vith regard 
to religion is parallel. Ho,yever, though religion IJe not 
intuitively true, the proofs of it ,vllÎch ,ve have are aillply 
sufficient in reason to induce us to eillbrace it; and dis- 
satisfaction ,yith those proofs nlay possiòly be Inen's O'Yll 
fault a. 
Nothing renlains but to attend to the positive evidence 
there is for the truth of Christianity. X o,v, besiJet) its 
tlirect and fUllllanlental proofs, ,yhich are nliracles and pro- 
phecies, there are Inany collateral circulnstances, ,yhich lllay 
lIe united into one vie"
, and all together Inay be considered 
as Inaking up one argulnent. In this ,yay of treating the 
subject, the re\
elation, ,,,,,hether real or other,yise, lllay be 
supposed to be "rholly historical: the general design of ,yhich 
appears to be, to give an account of the condition of religion, 
and its professors, 'vith a concise narration of the political state 
of things, as far as religion is affected by it, during a great 
length of tilue, near six thousand years of ,,
hich are already 
past. 
[ore particularly it conlprehend.'3 an account of God's 
entering into covenant "\yith one nation, the J e,,-rs, that he 
,,-rould be their Goel, and that they should be his people; of his 


.... 
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often interposing- in their affairs; giving them the promise, 
and after,vards the possession, of a flourishing country; aRsur- 
ing thern of the greatest national prosperity, in case of their 
obe( lience, and threatening the severest national punishment, 
in case they forsook hinl, and joined in the idolatry of their 
pagan neighbours. It contains also a prediction of a particular 
person to appear in the fulness of tillie, in "Thorn all the pro- 
Inises of God to the Je,vs were to be fulfilled: and it relates, 
that, at the tirne expected, a person did actually appear, assurn- 
ìng to be the Saviour foretold; that he ,vorked various miracles 
aillong them, in confirlnation of his divine authority; and, as 
,vas foretold also, was rejected and put to death by the very 
peopJe w"ho had long desired and waited for his coming; but 
that his religion, in spite of all opposition, ,,,,as established in the 
,vorld by his disciples, invested váth supernatural powers for 
that purpose; of the fate and fortunes of ,yhich religion there 
is a prophetical description, carried do,vn to the end of tirHe. 
Let anyone no,v, after reading the above history, and not 
kno\ving ,vhether the ,vhole ,yere not a fiction, be supposed to 
ask, \Vhether all that is here related be true 
 and instead 
of a direct ans,yer, let hinl be inforn1ed of the several ackno,v- 
ledged facts, 'v hich are found to correspond to it in real life ; 
and then let him compare the history and facts together, and 
oLserve the astonishing coincidence of both: such ajoint revie,v 
lllUf-;t appear to hi1l1 of very great ,veight, and to a1110unt to 
evidence sOlne,vhat 11lore than human. And unless the ,yhole 
series, and every particular CirCU111stance contained in it, can 
be thought to have ariBen froIn accident, the truth of Chris- 
tianity is proved b. 


l> Chap. vii. To the Analogy are subjoined two Dissertations, bot.h 
originally inserted in the body of the work. One on' Personal Identity,' in 
which are contained some strictures on :ThIr. Locke, who asserts that con- 
sciommess makes or constitutes personal identity; whereas, as our author 
observes, c<msciousness nlakes only personality, or is necessary to the 
idea of a person, i. e a thinking intelligent being, but presupposes, and 
therefore cannot constitute, personal identity; just as knowledge pre- 
supposes truth, but does not constitute it. Consciom:;ness of past actions 
does indeed show us the identity of ourselves, or gives us a certain 
assurance that. we are the :së1me IJersons or living agents now, which we 
were at the tÏIlle to which our rell1eIUbrance can look back: but still we 
should be the same persons as we were, though this consciousness of what 
is }!H.!:;t were wanting, though all that had been done by us formerly were 
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The view here given of the n10ral and religious systelns 
of Bishop Butler, it \vill in1mediately be perceived, is chiefly 
intended for younger students, especially for. ::;tuùents in 
Divinity J; to \vhon1 it is hoped it may be of use, so a
 to 
encourage thel11 to peruse, \vith proper diligence, the original 
\vorks of the author hin1self. For it may be necessary to 
observe, that neither of the volumes of this excellent prelate 
are addressed to those \yho read for amusen1ent, or curiosity
 
or to get rid of time. All subjects are not to be con1prehencled 
\vith the same ease; antl n10rality and religion, ,vhen treated 
as sciences, each accou1panied ,vith difficulties of its o,vn, can 
neither of them be understood as they ought, \vithout a very 
peculiar attention. But lnorality and religion are not lnerely 
to be studied as sciences, or as being speculatively true; they 
are to be regarded in another and higher light, as a rule of 
life and lnanners, as containing authoritative directions hy 
\vhich to regulate our faith and practice. And in this view, 
the infinite Í1nportance of then1 considered, it can never be an 
indifferent matter ,vhether they be received or rejected. For 
both clain1 to be the voice of God; and whether they be so or 
not, cannot be kno\vn, till their claims be in1partiallyexamined. 
If they indeed come from hin1, "'"e are bound to conforul to 
them at our peril: nor is it left to our choice, ,vhether ,ve \yill 
subnlÍt to the obligations they impose upon us or not; for 
subn1Ít to then1 we Inust, in such a sense, as to incur the 
punishn1ents denounced by both against ,vilful disobedience to 
their injunctions. 


forgotten; unless it be true, that no person has existed a single 11lOlllent 
beyond what he can relnember. The other Dissertation is' Of the Nature 
of Virtue,' which properly belongs to the moral system of our author, 
already explained. 


1 Bishop HaJifax here states it to 
be obvious that the Analogy was 
intended by its author' for younger 
:students,' especially in Divinity. 
This, I confes::;, is very f.lr from being 
obvious to me. In the absence of 
eviùence to the contrary, I should 
incline to the belief that Butler, so 
f
u as his intention is in any way 


special, addresses hinlself Inainly to 
the more serious and candid thinkers 
among men of the world. 
I do not find that the Analogy was 
published in any University before 
the year 1807; at a date seventy-one 
years later than its original a ppear- 
ance.-ED. 
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& I. This Treatise is to be regarded as (t 'l['hole. Its 
su7
ject gi res 'lceigld to its '1natter. 
I F the reader should 111eet here ,vith any thing 
,vhich he had not before attended to, it ,viII ll0t 
be in the observations upon the con
titutioll alld 
course of nature, these being all obvious; but in 
the applicatioll of them: in ,vhich, though there is 
llothing but ,vhat appears to nle of SOine real ,veight, 
and tllerefore of great illlportance; yet he ,viII ob- 
serye several things, ,vhich ,viII appear to hinl of 
very little, if lIe can think things to be of little inl- 
portance, ,vhich are of any real ,veight at all, UpOll 
such a subject as religion. Ho,vever, the proper 
force of the follo,ving Treati8e lies Î1l the ,vhole 
general analogy considered together. 


9 2. Case against Christianity is largely assunzecl to 
be clear,. but untruly. 
It is conle, I kno,v not 110'V, to be taken for 
granted, by lllany persons, that Christianity is not so 
nluch as a subject of inquiry; but that it is, no,v at 
length, discovered to be fictitious 1. And accordingly 


1 This conlplaint, uttered in 173 6 , 
Butler repeats in 1751. He opens 
VO L. I. 


the Charge to the Clergy of Dur- 
hanl by lamenting 'the general 
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tIley treat it, as if, in the present age, this w
re all 
agreed point anl011g all people of discerllmellt; alld 
llotlling renlained, but to set it up as a principal 
subject of 1l1irth and ridicule, as it ,vere by way of 
repriBals, for its Ilaving so 1011g interrupted tIle 
pleasures of the ,vorld. 011 tIle cOlltrary, tIluS much, 
at least, ,viII be here found, 110t takell for granted, 
but proved, that any reasonable luan, 'VIIO ,viII 
tlloroughly COllsider the l11atter, may be as lllucIl 
assured, as he is of llis o,vn beillg, that it is l10t, 
Ilo,vever, so clear a case, that there is notllillg in it. 
There is, I think, strong evidence of its trutIl; but 
it is certaill 110 one can, upon principles of reason, 
be satisfied of tIle contrary. And the practical conse- 
quence to be dra'Yll from thi::; is 110t attellded to by 
every Olle 'VIIO is cOllcerned in it. 


.llIay, 1736. 


decay of religion in this nation, 
which is now observed by every 
one.' Besides the decline of re- 
ligious influences, the nUluber of 


those who profess themselves un- 
believers, he says, 'increases, and 
with their numbers their zeal' 
(Char. 
 I). 
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9 I. Probable eridence, frOJJl lou'est to highest, is 
-ulatter of degree. 
P ROBABLE evidence is essentially distinguished 
from delIlonstrative by this, that it adnlits of 
degrees; and of all variety of then1, froln the highest 
HI oral certainty, to the very lo,vest presumption. We 
cannot Ï1ldeed say a thing is probably true UpOll one 
very sligllt presunlption for it; because, as there lllay 
be probabilities on both sides of a questioll, there 
lllay be some against it: and though there be not, 
yet a slight presun1ptioll does not beget tllat degree 
of COllviction, ,vhich is inlplied in saying a thing is 
probably true. 


9 2. PresltJJllJfion is a(bnissible; 1nay be sJnall, or 'Jnay 
trise to 1JlOIYÛ certainty. 
But that the slightest po
sible presumption is of 
the llature of a probability, appears fron1 hence; that 
such lo,v presulnption, often repeated, ,viII anlount 
even to moral certainty. Thus a lllan's having ob- 
served the ebb and flo,v of the tide to-day, affords 
SOlne sort of presun1ptioll, though the lo\vest imagÏ1l- 
able, that it lnay happell again to-morro,v: but the 
observation of this event for so many days, and 
B 2 
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lllonths, and ages togetller, as it has been observed 
by lllallkilld, gives us a full assurance that it ,viII. 


9 3. ])rolJaùilily 1neans SOJne likeness to ouserred 
truth or fact. 
That ,vhich clliefly constitutes probability is ex- 
pre:s:sed ill the ,vord likely, i. e. like sonle truth a, 
or true event; like it, in itself, in its evidence, ill 
S0l11e lllore or fe,ver of its circulnstallces. For ,vhen 
,ye deterlnÎ11e a thing to be probably true, suppose 
that an eve11t has or ,viII COll1e to pa
s, it is from 
the mind's remarki11g i11 it a likeness to son1e other 
event, ,vllicll "\ve have observed 11as C0l11e to pass. 
And this observation forn1s, in nun1berless daily 
instances, a presul11ption, opinio11, or full conviction, 
that such evellt has or ,viII come to pass; according 
a
 tIle observatioll is, that the like event has S01110- 
tinles, 11l0st conlnlonly, or al,vays so far as our 
observation reaches, con1e to pass at like distances 
of tinle, or place, or upon like occasions. Hel1ce 
arises the belief, that a child, if it lives t,venty 
years, ,viII gro,v up to the stature and strengtll of 
a lnan; that food ,vill contribute to tl1e preservation 
of its life, and tIle ,vant of it for sucll a nUl11ber 
of days, be its certaÌ1l destructiu11. So like,vise the 
rule and 111eaSUre of our hopes ànd fears concerning 
the success of our pur
uits; our expectations that 
others ,viII act so and so in such circumstances; and 
our judgn1ent that such actions proceed from such 
principles; all these rely upon our 11aving observed 
the like to ,vl1at ,ve hope, fear, expect, judge; I say 
upon our having observed the like, either ,vith respect 


a 'V' erisin1Ïle. 
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to others or ourselves. Ând thus, ,vhereas the prince h 
,vho had 
ll,vays liyed ill a ,varnl clinlate, naturally 
concluded in the ,vay of analogy, that there ,vas no 
such thing as ,vater's beconling hard, because he had 
al,vays observed it to be fluid and yielding: ,ve, on 
the contrary, froln analogy conclude, that there is no 
preslullption at all against this: that it is supposable 
there may be frost in England any given day in 
January next; probable that there ,viII on sonle day 
of the Inontll; and that there is a 1110ral certainty., 
i. e. ground for an expectation ,vithout any doubt of 
it, in SOlne part or other of the ,vinter. 


9 4. Is 'ÌJJ11JeÎject; and deals 'lfith liJJzited beings; 
yet -is for us the guide of life. 
Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but 
an imperfect kind of inforlnation; and is to be con- 
sidered as relative only to beings of IÍ1nited capacities. 
For nothing ,vhich is the possible object of kno,vledge, 
\vhether past, present, or future, can be probable to 
an infinite Intelligence; since it cannot but be di
- 
cerned absolutely as it is in itself, certainly true, or 
certainly false. But to us, probability is the very 
guide of life 1. 


b The story is told by 1\lr. Locke in the chapter of Probability. 
[Locke, On the Understanding, Bk. iv. c. I 5, 
 5.] 


1 Butler's doct1'Ïne of Proba- 
bility ll1ay by son1e be considered 
conul1onplace. But Toland had 
shortly before taught that in the 
absence of dml1onstration we ought 
to hold our judgments in suspense. 
See Leslie Stephen, English Thought 
in the Eighteenth CentuJ"Y, c. iii. 
14. In his Place of Christ in ...llodern 


Theology, Dr. Fairbairn observe
 
(p. II) that Butler's Analogy drew 
n10re attention than his Sermons 
on Hun1an Nature, and that 'the 
fundamental inconsistency' of the 
suprell1acy of conscience with the 
doctrine of probability was never 
perceived. In proof of the assertion 
thus hazarded, Dr. Fairbairn has 
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9 5. Even on lOlD l J 1'"obabilities, lJrttdence bi ncls to 
action. 

"'rom these tllings it follo,vs, tllat in questions of 
difficulty, or such as are thought so, ,vhere 1110re 

atisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is not seen; 
if the result of exanlination be, that there appears 
upon the ,vhole, any the lowest presulllption on OIle 
side, and none on the other, or a greater presumption 
011 one side, tIlough in the lowest degree greater; this 
determines the question, even in matters of specula- 
tion; and ill matters of practice, will lay us under 
an absolute and formal obligation, in point of pru- 
dence and of interest 1, to act upon that presumptioll 
or lo,v probability, though it be so low as to leave the 
Inind in very great doubt wllich is the truth. For 
surely a man is as really bound ill prudence to do 
,vhat upon the whole 
ppears, according to tIle best 
of his judgmellt, to be for Ilis happilless, as wllat lIe 
eertainly kno,vs to be 
o. 



upplied the statement that the 
reason deals with probabilities 
which it analyses, whereas the con- 
science commands; the first being 
a.n operation of the mental faculty, 
while the second is in the donlain 
of religion (pp. 25, 26). Is there 
any shadow of inconsistency be- 
tween the two? The conscience, 
in order that it nlay legitilllately 
conllliancl,requires the state of facts 
on which it has to judge to be 
ascertained: and this is ascertained 
for it by the reason. But Butler's 
fundanlental contention is, that 
probability involves 1110ral obliga- 
tion; and the two powers deal 
with the same process, but at dif- 
ferent stages. 
This able author falls, I think, 


into a casual Inistake, when he 
holds that Butler borrowed his 
doctrine of probability from Locke. 
But is it not the fact that Locke, 
in his F'ssay on the Understanding, 
deals with probability (very ration- 
ally) as it stands apart fronl Inoral 
obligation; while Butler, borrow- 
ing nothing fronl him, simply takes 
up the question at the point where 
he had laid it down? {Locke, On the 
Understanding, Bk. iv. cc. 15, 16. 
1 Butler has eXplained hilnself 
elsewhere upon the nature of pru- 
dence. See II. viii. 19, and especially 
Dissertation II. 
 8; where, after 
explaining the nature of prudence, 
he goes on, 'it should seeUl that 
this is virtue, and the contrary 
behaviour faulty and blanlaLle.' 
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9 6. Sonzethnes, thOl.lgh the chctllces be less than e
'en, 
Nay further, in questions of great consequence, a 
reasonable nlan ,viII think it concerns hinl to relllark 
lo,ver probabilities and presulnptions thnn these; such 
as anlount to no nlore than sho,villg one side of a 
question to be as supposable and credible as the 
other: nay, such as but amount to nluc}l less even 
than this. For nUlnberless instances lllight be l1len- 
tiolled respecting the conlmon pursuits of life, ,vhere 
a nlan ,vould be thought, in a literal sense, distracted, 
,vho ,vould not act, and ,vitll great application too, 
not only upon an even chance, but upon n1uclI less 1, 
and ,vhere the probability or chance ,vas greatly 
against his succeeding c. 
9 7. Analogy has 

'eight in deternÛning judg1nent, 
and lJractice. 
It is not my design to inquire further into the 
nature, the foundation, and Ineasure of probability; 
or ,vhence it proceeds that likeness should beget that 
presul1lption, opinion, and full conviction, ,vhicll the 
hlunall Inind is forllled to receive frolll. it, and ,vhicll 
it does necessarily produce in everyone; or to guard 
against the errors, to ,vhich reasoning from analogy 
is liable. This belongs to the subject of Logic; and 
is a part of that subject ,vhich has not yet been 


c See Part II. c. vi. 


1 It is easy to provide illustrations 
of what Inay at first view seenl 
a paradox. Suppose that with 
a journey in prospect we hear that 
the ordinary road to the 1) lace of 
our destination is infested by 
robbers, that a party had been 
stopped in the preceding week, 
and that the crÌIninals had not 


been discovered. But another road, 
nearly, though not quite, as con- 
venient, was perfectly safe. The 
odds against our being molested 
in the first case might be slight, 
or might be (say) three or five to 
one; but every prudent person 
would in such a case take the safe 
road. Compo II. vi. 24. 
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tllorougllly considered. Indeed I s}lall not take upon 
lne to say, 110'V far the extent, conlpass, and force, of 
analogical reasoning, can be reduced to general lleads 
and rules; and the ,vllole be fornled into a system. 
But tllougll so little in this ,yay has been attempted 
by those ,vllo llave treated of our intellectual po,vers, 
and the exercise of tIlem 1; this does not llinder but 
that we may be, as ,ve unquestionably are, assured, 
that analogy is of ,veigllt, in various degrees, towards 
determining our judgment and our practice 2. Nor 
does it in any wise cease to be of weight in those 
cases, because persons, eitIler given to dispute, or 
,vho require things to be stated ,vitI1 greater exact- 
ness than our faculties appear to adn1it of ill 
practical matters, 111ay find otller cases ill ,vllich it 
is not easy to say, whether it be, or be not, of any 
,veight; or instances of seeming analogies, ,vhicll 
are really of none. It is enough to the present 
purpose to observe, that tllis general ,yay of arguing 


1 This may seenl to glance at 
Locke's discussion of probability, 
referred to above, as inadequate. 
2 Butler passes from probability 
to analogy without describing the 
resenlblanee between then1. 
Fitzgerald (Butler's Analogy, 
by "\Villiam Fitzgerald, Dublin, 
1849) says (p. I), 'Analogy is pro- 
perly the resemblance of relations'; 
and 'in the COllll1l0n use of 11l0dern 
111etaphysical writers, is used to 
express such argU111ents from re- 
semblance as fall short of full 
proof.' And he cites :l\1ill (Logic, 
ii. 97, 98), describing Butler: 'The 
analogies, with which his argull1ent 
deals, are, indeed, in general, of that 
imperfect sort, which do not aUlount 
to strict inductions. But, according 
to his view, they differ froll in- 


duction not so luuch in kind as in 
degree. ' We lllay perhaps say: to 
establish a sound analogy, the 
resemblance of relations need not 
be entire, but ought to be very 
substantive and nlarked. 
Analogj then (I) is not demon- 
strative, but probable; (2) is not 
to be predicated of mere quantity. 
It would n1Ïslead were we to say 
there was an analogy between the 
relation of one foot t.o two feet
 and 
that of one pound to two pounds. 
For the relation is absolutely 
identical. "\Ve may perhaps adopt 
Fitzgerald's definition thus modi- 
fied: analogy is the resemblance of 
qualitath'e 'I 'elations. Fitzgerald 
refers us to Coplestone's Four Dis- 
courses, and to Whately's Rhetoric, 
1. iii. 7. 
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is evidently natural, just, and conclusive. For tllere 
is 110 nlan can lnake a question, but tllat the sun 
,viII rise to-nlolTo'V, and be seen, ,vhere it is seen 
at all, in the figure of a circle, and not in that of 
a square. 


9 8. FroJJt difficulties in nature, Origen infers (t likelihood 
of sindla}" d
fficulties in scri]Jture. 
Hence, nanlely fronl analogical reasoning, Origen d 
has ,vith singular sagacity observed, that he 'lClIO 
lJelieres the scrÜJture to hctfe lJroceeded frUJJl hi}}t 'lcho is 
the Autllor of nature, 1Jlay 'lcell eX]Ject to find the SCLJne 
sort of difficulties in it, as are found in the constitution 
of nature I. Alld in a like ,yay of reflection it Inay 


d X " , 
 é 
 é' ..., " 
PTJ p.f.V Tot y
 TOV a7iaç 7T'apaOEçap.f.VOV TOV KTUTaVToç TOV Koap_ov 
.,. , , ,J.,,' ... () .,., '^' 5 '"' ^ 
Etvat TaVTaç Tas ypa'f'as 7i
7in(r at, on o(ra 7iEpt TYJS KTl.(rEWS UT.'aVT?- TOtS 
'TJTOV(rt TÒV 7iEpì avTijs Àóyov, Tam-a Kaì 7iEpì TÔW ypacþwv. Philocal. 
p. 23, ed. Cant. 


1 Fitzgerald (LIfe of Butler, pp. 
xxxviii, xlii) quotes the following 
passage from Berkeley's JIillute 
Philosopher, with the observation 
tha,t it clearly contains the germ 
of the whole argument of the 
Analogy. 
, I t will be sufficient, if such 
analogy a})pears between the dis- 
pen
ations of grace and nature, 
as may Inake it probable (althoug"h 
much should be unaccountable in 
both) to suppose them derived 
from the" same Author, and the 
workmanship of one and the saIne 
hand. ' 
But, if Berkeley contains the 
germ of Butler, the passage frOlll 
Origen, which Butler himself so 
pronlinently alleges, contains the 
nlain substance of the striking 
passage from Berkeley. Origen 
supplied in all likelihood the 
minute seed, from which grew the 


tree of the Analogy. But there 
can be little doubt that though 
the ilIinute Philosopher (1732) ap- 
l)earecl four years before the 
Analogy (1736), the nlind of Butler 
had been occupied, and his subject 
in hand, for a much longer period; 
probably from the date (1726), or 
soon after the date, of the publica- 
tion of the Serlnons. 
(Origen's observation.) , This 
sagacious remark is strangely 
Llisapplied by Origen to the estab- 
lishment of one of his favourite 
theories, that there is a lllystical 
meaning in every word and even 
letter of scripture. As a ground 
for his analogy, he aSSUlllCS that 
the words of scripture are the 
work of God, in the saIne sense as 
nature; or that scripture is, in 
his own phrase, efÓ7TJI
1J(TTOfò P.iXPL 
TOU TtlXÓVTOf: ypáP.l1aTOf:.' Fitzgerald. 
St. Irenaeus, after adducing in- 
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be added, that he ,vho denies tIle scripture to haye 
been fronl God upon account of tIlese difficulties, 
nlay, for the very saIne reason, deny tIle ,vorld to 
have Leell forlned by Ili!).l. On the other hand, if 
there be an analogy or likeness bet,veell tllat systenl 
of things and dispensation of Providence, ,vhich 
revelation inforlns us of, and tIlat systenl of tIlings 
nnd dispensatioll of Providence, ,vIlicll experience 
together ,vitIl reaSOil inforlns us of, i. e. the knO'VIl 
course of nature; this is a preslunption, that tlley 
have both the sanle author and cause; at least 
so far as to. ans,ver objections against tIle fornler's 
being froln God, dra,vn from any thing ,vhich is 
analogical or similar to ,vllat is in the latter, ,vllicll 
is ackno,vledged to be fronl llim; for an Author of 
nature is here supposed. 


9 9. Facts, 
Ðith lJ"easons, give the only just basis f01' 
inference froJJ
 the known to the less knozon 
Forming our notions of tIle constitution and 
governlnent . of tIle world upon reasoning, 1vithout 
foundation for the principles ,vllich ,ve aSSUIlle, 
,vhetller froln tIle attributes of God, or any thing 
el::se, is building a ,vorld upon hypothesis, like Des- 
cartes 1. Forn1Ìng our notions upon reasoning froln 


8tances of strange and unaccount- 
able things in the economy of the 
world, })roceeds: 'Si ergo et in 
rebus creaturae quaec1au1 quidem 
adjacent Deo, quaedau1 auten1 et 
in nostrall1 venerun;t scient-ialn, 
quicllnali est, si et eorulll, quae ip. 
Scripturis requirantur, universis 
Scripturis spiritualibus existenti- 
bus, quaedalll quidem absolvalnus 
secunduln gratialu Dei, quaedall1 
autmn conuuenclen1us Deo, et non 
solum in hoc seculo, sed et in 


futuro' (Adr. Haer. ii. 47, p. 20 3). 
Fitzge;rald. 
1 He, says 1\lr. L. Stephen, Jeter- 
mined the st,arting-point of much 
English speculation. I t was theo- 
logical. Questioning all which he 
thought could be doubted, he as- 
sUlued the certainty of what he 
thought could not. Self-attesting 
innate ideas were discoverable in 
the luincl (English Thought, i. 9). 
The movelnents of the world and 
the heavens he considered to be 
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principles ,vhich are certain, but applied to cases 
to ,vhicll ,ve have no ground to apply thenl, (like 
those ,vho explain the structure of the human body, 
and the nature of diseases and Inedicines frOIll l1lere 
Illathel1latics ,vithout sufficient data,) is an error ll1uch 
akin to the fornler: since ,vhat is assulned ill order 
to Inake the reasoning applicable, is hypotllesis. 
But it nlust be allo,ved just, to join abstract reason- 
ings ,vith the observation of facts, and argue fro111 
such facts as are kno,vu, to otllers that are like 
theu1; fronl that part of the divine governl1lent 
over intelligent creatures ,vhich comes under our 
vie,v, to that larger and n10re general governlnent 
over them ,vhich is beyond it; ànd fronl ,vhat is 
present, to collect ,vhat is likely, credible, or not 
incredible, ,vill be hereafter. 


9 10. Postulating a 1latural G01.:ernor of the 'll'orld, he 
'Uiill argue thence for religion. 
This 111ethod 1 then of concluding and detern1ining 
being practical, and what, if 've ,viII act at all, ,ve 
cannot but act upon in the COlnlllon pursuits of 
life; being evidently conclusive, in various degrees, 
proportionable to the degree and exactness of the 
,vhole analogy or likeness; and 11aving so great 
authority 2 for its introduction into the subject of 
religion, even revealed religion; nlY design is to 
apply it to that Bubject in general, both natural and 


due to tourbillons or vortices, the 
spring of which were to be found 
in the earth as the centre of the 
solar system, and in the fixed stars. 
This scheme it is which Butler 
seems to have in view (Biogr. 
Unirerselle, vi. 150). 
1 Yiz. of proceeding in argument 
from facts known, that is to say, 


the constitution and course of 
nature, to those unknown, naInely 
, the larger and more general 
governlnent' contemplated by na- 
tural and revealed religion. 
2 For example, John iii. 12; 'If 
I }lave told you earthly things, and 
ye believe not, how shall ye believe, 
if I tell you of heavenly things '? ' 
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revealed: taking for proved, that there is an in- 
telligent Author of nature, and natural Governor 
of tIle ,vorld. For as tllere is no presunlption 
against this prior to the proof of it: so it has 
been often proved ,vitll accunlulated evidence; froln 
this argument of analogy and final causes; froln 
abstract reasonings; froln the nlost ancient tradition 
and testinlony; and froln the general consent of man- 
kind. Nor does it appear, so far as I can find, to be 
denied by the generality of those ,vho profess tllelll- 
selves dissatisfied ,vith the evidence of religion. 


9 I I. Sonle build lllJ ttforld-systeJJlS of inlagined optiJJÛsJJ
. 
AB there are some, ,vllo, instead of thus attending 
to ,vhat is in fact the constitutioll of nature, fornl 
their notions of God's government upon hypothesis: 
so tllere are otllers, 'VllO indulge themselves in vain 
and idle speculations, ho,v the ,vorld lnight possibly 
llave been framed other,vise tllan it is; and UpOIl 
supposition that things nlight, in inlagining that 
they should, llave been disposed and carried on after 
a better nlodel, thall what appears ill the present 
disposition and COIlduct of tllem 1. Suppose no,v 
a person of such a turn. of mind, to go on ,vitl1 
his reveries, till he had at lengtll fixed upon sonle 
particular plan of nature, as appearing to hinl tIle 
best.-One shall scarce be tllought guilty of de- 
traction against lluman understanding, if one sllould 
say, even beforehand, that the plan which tllis specu- 
- 
lative person ,yould fix upon, tllougl1 he ,vere the 
,visest of the sons of men, probably ,vould not be 
the very best, even according to llis o,vn notions of 


1 'I suppose that Butler had Bayle 
particularly in his eye in this 
passage' (see Crit. Diet., l\Iani- 


chaeus, Ol'igen, Paulicians), Fitz- 
gerald. 
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best,. ,vhether he thought that to be so, ,vhicll afforded 
occasions and ulotive
 for the exercise of the greatest 
virtue, or ,vhich ,vas productive of the greatest 
lappi- 
lless, or that these t,vo ,vere necessarily connected, 
and run up into one and the saIne plan. Ho,vever, 
it lnay not be ànli
s once for all to see, ,vhat ,vould 
be the anlount of the
e el1lendations and inlaginary 
inlprovenlents upon the systeul of llature, or ho,v 
far they ,vould lllislead us. And it seelns there could 
be no 
topping, till ,ve caIne to some such conclusions 
as these: that all creatures should at first be u1ade 
as pelfect and as happy as they ,vere capable of 
ever being: that nothing, to be sure, of llazard or 
danger should be put upon theln to do; SOUle in- 
dolent persons ,vould perhaps think llothing at all: 
or certainly, that effectual care should be taken, that 
they should, ,vhether necessarily or not, yet eventually 
and in fact, al,vays do ,vhat ,vas right and lnost 
conducive to happiness, ,vhich ,,,"ould be thought 
easy for infinite po,ver to effect; either by not giving 
then1 any principles ,vhich ,vollld endanger their 
going ,vrong; or by laying the right nlotive of action 
in every instance before their lllinds continually in 
so strong a 111anner, as ,vould never fail of inducing 
thenl to act cOllfornlably to it: and that the ,vhole 
lllethod of government by punishlnents should be 
rejected as absurd; as an 3,vk,vard roundabout 
nlethod of carrying things on; nay, as contrary to 
a principal purpose, for ,vhich it ,vould be supposed 
creatures ,vere Inade, llaulely, llappiness. 


9 12. But, eren if agreed as to ends, 'lce are incOJJllJetent 
judges oj' uzeans. 
No,,,", ,vithout considering ,vhat is to be said in 
particular to the several parts of this train of folly 
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and extravagance; ,vhat has been above intinlated, 
is a full direct general anS"\ver to it, nanlely, that ,ve 
Inay see beforehand that ,ve have not faculties for 
this kind of speculation. For though it be adlnitted, 
that, froln tIle first principles of our nature, we 
unavoidably judge or deterlnine sonle ends to be 
absolutely ill tllenlselves preferable to others, and 
that the ellds no,v mentioned, or if they run up 
into one, that this one is absolutel.y the best; and 
consequently tllat ,ve must conclude the ultiInate 
end designed, in tlle constitutioll of nature and con- 
duct of Providence, is tIle lnost virtue and llappiness 
possible: yet ,ve are far fron1 being able to judge 
,vllat particular disposition of tllings ,vould be nlost 
frielldly and assistant to virtue; or ,vhat lneans 
lnight be absolutely necessary to produce the nlost 
llappiness in a system of such extent as our OWIl 
,,","orld 11lay be, taking in all that is past and to cOlne, 
thougll ,ve should suppose it detached froln tIle ,vhole 
of things 1. Indeed we are so far from being able 
to judge of this, tllat 've are not judges ,vhat Inay 
be tIle necessary means of raising and conducting one 
person to the highest perfectioll alld happiness of llis 
nature. Nay, even in tIle little affairs of the present 
life, we find men of different edu( ations and ranks are 
110t cOlnpetent judges of the conduct of each other. 
9 13. E. g., as an end, that virtue 'uzust be halJpiness, 
and t"ice nÛscry, for us all, 
Our ,vhole nature leads us to ascribe all moral 
perfection to God, and to deny all iUlperfection of 


1 This is possib]y a first glilnpse 
given us of an idea rooted in 
Eu tler' s philosophical speculations, 
that the operations of this world 
are of an eventual scope exceeding 


in an unknown degree the breadth 
of the stage on which they are 
visibly carried on. See info c. iii. 
26, 28. 
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hiIn. And this ,viII for eyer be 3 practical proof 
of his nloral character, to such as ,viti consider ,vhat 
a practical proof is; because it is tIle voice of God 
speaking in us. And froln llence ,ve conclude, that 
virtue nlust be the happiness, and vice the 1nisery, 
of every creature; and that regularity Hnd order and 
right cannot but prevail finally in a universe under 
llis governnlent 1. But ,ve are in 110 sort judges, ,vllat 
are the necessary 1neans of accolnplishing this end. 


9 14. Tr"'ill build on the eX1Jerienced conduct of naturp 
to intelligent creatures. 
Let us then, instead of that idle and not very 
innocent enlploYl1lent of fornling Ï1naginary nlodels 
of a ,vorld, and schelnes of governing it, turn our 
thougllts to ,vhat ,ve experience to be the conduct 
of nature ,vith respect to intelligent creatures; ,vhicll 
Illay be resolved into general la,vs or rules of admin- 
istration, in the saIne ,yay as many of tIle la,vs of 
nature respecting inanimate nlatter nlay be collected 
fronl experiments. And let us conlpare tIle kno,vn 
constitution and course of things ,vith ,vhat is said 
to be tIle nloral system of nature; the ackno,vledged 
dispensations of Providence, or tllat governnlent ,vhich 
,ve find ourselves under, ,vitll ,,,,hat religion teaches 
us to belieye and expect; and see ,vllether they 
are not analogous and of a piece. And upon SUCll 
a c0111parison it ,viII, I thInk, be found, that tlley 
are very much so: that botll 1nay be traced up to 
the sallle general la,vs, and resolved into the same 
principles of divine conduct. 


1 It must not be supposed that 
this final triumph dispenses with 
all rendering of account for the 
period which precedes it. vVe have 
here to introduce the reasonable 


supposition, sustained by our ex- 
perience, that the inequalities of 
that period will be subservient to 
the purposes of discipline in the 
improvement of characters. 
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9 IS. And so vindicate botl
 religion (tnd its evidences. 
The analogy here proposed to be considered is of 
pretty large extent, and consists of several parts, in 
SOlne, more, in others, less, exact. In SOllle fe,v 
instances perhaps it lnay anlount to a real practical 
proof; in others not so. Yet in these it is a con- 
firnlation of ,vhat is proved other ,vays. It ,viII un- 
deniably SllO\V, ,vhat too lnany ,vant to haye sho\vn 
thenl, that the systeln of religion, both natural and 
revealed, considered only as a systeul, and prior to 
the proof of it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless 
that of nature be so too. And it will afford an 
ans,ver to allnost all objections against the systen1 
botll of natural and revealed religion; thongl1 not 
perhaps all ans,ver in so great a degree, yet in a very 
considerable degree an ans\ver to the objections 
against the evidence of it: for objections against 
a proof, and objections agail1st \vhat is said to be 
proyed, the reader ,viII observe are different things. 


9 16. ChalJter of SU1JllJlCtries: Religion. (a) J.latu}"ctl, 
in five heads ,. (b) Revealed, in six heads 1. 
Now the divine governlnent of the ,vorld, ilnplied 
in the llotion of religion ill general and of Chris- 


1 See note on I. ii. 4. Here we have a sununary:- 
:Nàtural Religion. Ret'eaZed Religion. 
I. A future life, I. i. 1. Sin, ruin, and a blinded sense, 
2. Of reward and punishment, required a further plan, II. i. 
I. ii. 2. PrO\-ed by n1Ïracles, II. ii. 
3. For good and evil conduct, 3. Contents partly strange and 
1. iii. unexpected, II. iii. 
4. This life a probation, 1. iv. 4. Constituting a schelne or 
5. And discil)line, I. v. system, II. iv. 
5. ,V orked by the :Messiah for our 
recovery, II. v. 
6. Partially revealed and with 
partial evidence, II. vi, vii. 


[Objection of Necessity, I. vi. 
Scheule known only in part, 
1. vii.] 
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tianity, contains in it; that 111ankind is appointed 
to live in a future state e; that there everyone shall 
be re,varded or punished f ; re,varded or punished 
respectively for all that behaviour here, which ,ve 
conlprehend under the ,vords, virtuous or viciou
, 
n10rally good or evil go: that our present life is a pro- 
bation, a state of trial 11, and of discipline i, for that 
future one; lIot,vithstanding the objections, ,vhicll 
men n1ay fancy they have, fron1 notions of necessity, 
against there being any such 1110ral plan as this at 
all k; and ,vhatever objections may appear to lie 
against the ,visdoll1 and goodne
s of it, as it t;tandH 
so in1pelfectly 111ade kno,vn to us at present 1: that 
this ,vorld being in a state of apostasy and "Ticked- 
ness, and consequently of ruin, and the sense both 
of their condition and duty being greatly corrupted 
anlongst n1en, this gave occasion for an additional di
- 
pensation of Providence; of the utn10st in1 portance IU ; 
proved b
y n1iracles n; but containing in it n1any 
things appearing to us strange and not to have been 
expected 0; a dispensation of Providence, ,vhich is 
a schen1e or systen1 of things P; carried on b
y the 
ll1ediation of a divine person, the l\Iessiah, in order 
to the recovery of the ,vorld q; yet not revealed to 
all n1e11, nor proved ,vith the strongest possible 
evidence to all those to ,vhon1 it is revealed; 
but only to such a part of Inankind, ànd ,vith 
such particular evidence a
 the ,vi s donI of God 
thought fit r. 


e Part I. Ch. i. 
i Ch. v. 
ru Part II. Ch. i. 
q Ch. v. 


f Ch. ii. 
k Ch. vi. 
n Ch. ii. 
r Ch. vi, vii. 


g Ch. iii. 
I Ch. vii. 
o Ch. iii. 


h Ch. iV 6 


P Ch. iv. 


VOL. I. 


c 
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 17. TVill sholv that uoth 'rest on analogies jróin the 
constitution and course of nature. 
The design then of the following Treatise ,viII be 
to sho,v, that the several parts principally objected 
against in this n10ral and Christian dispensation, 
including its schenle, its publication, and the proof 
,vhich God has afforded us of its truth; that the 
particular parts principally objected against in tllis 
,vhole dispensation, are analogous to ,vhat is expe- 
rienced in the constitution and course of nature, or 
Providence; that the cllief objections then1selves 
,vhich are alleged against the fornler, are no other 
than ,vhat 111ay be alleged with like justness against 
the latter, where they are found in fact to be incon- 
clu
iYe 1 ; and tl1at thi8 argument froln analogy is in 
general unans"\verable, and undoubtedly of ,veight on 
the side of religion s, notwithstanding the objections 
,vhich may seem to lie against it, and the real ground 
,vhich there 111ay be for difference of opinion, as to 
the particular degree of weight "\vhich is to be laid 
upon it. This is a general account of what nlay be 
looked for in the follo,ving Treatise. And I shall 
begin it v;ith that wllich is the foundation of all our 
hopes and of all our fears; all our hopes and fears, 
"Thich are of any consideration; I nlean a future 
life. 


s Part II. Ch. viii. 


1 It is charged by some against 
Butler, that he leaves' the course 
of nature, or Providence,' to nleet 
unprotected the stonn of objections 
carried over to it from Religion, 
which he has in a nlanner ex- 
onerated by the transfer. But it 


will be obser,'ed that, on the con- 
trary, even in this contracted SUlll- 
mary he inserts the express pro- 
viso on its behalf, conveyed in the 
words 'where they are found in 
fact to be inconclusive.' C0111p. I. 
vii. 3. 
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CHAPTER 1 1 . 


OF A FGTURE LIFE. 



 I. Let eX1Jerience test for us the probable effect 
of death. 
S TRANGE difficulties have been raised by sonle 
concerning personal identity, or the sanleness of 
living agents, inl plied in the notion of our existing 
no,vand hereafter, or in any t,vo successiye nlolnents; 


1 If we set out from the sen- 
tence in which Origen has supplied 
the basis of the Analogy, the natural 
ol"der of the subject would probal)ly 
fiuggest dealing with the pheno- 
Inena and experience of life before 
considering those of death. But 
the author seems to have given 
precedence to this subject on the 
special and double grounds: 
1. That the doctrine of a future 
life is the foundation of all our 


principal hopes and fears, so that 
without it men will not cross the 
threshold of this inquiry. 
2. That it had been darkened 
and, so to speak, intercepted, bJ 
speculations then fresh in the 
pu blic luind respecting personal 
- identity, a subject lying at the 
root of the doctrine. (See Locke, 
On the Understanding, II. xxvii. 10.) 
He however hereby exposed him- 
self to these inconveniences: (I)Tbat 
C 2 
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,vhich whoever thinks it wortII while, may' see COII- 
sidered in the first Di
serlation at tIle end of this 
Treatise. But ,vithout regard to any of thelll llere, 
let us consider ,vhat the analogy of nature, and the 
several changes which "\ve have undergone, and those 


death rather hides t.han exhibits 
the course of nature with respect 
to our condition, by shutting off 
all the evidence of what follows, 
so that his argun1ent works at a 
disadvantage fronl scantiness of 
mateÚal in a narrowed field. (2) 
That a chapter purporting to 
treat 'of a future life' 
eemed to 
pron1Ïse a full discussion of the 
subject; whereas here the author 
is eonfined to a very partial treat- 
ment, and does not, indeed cannot, 
present at all the great nIoral 
arguluent in favour of our survival, 
while the general doctrine of the 
natural imnlortality of the soul 
(on which he reserves his opinion) 
seen1S to have no natural place in 
the discussion, as it is not derived 
from the 'constitution and course 
of nature.' 
Hence there u1ay arise with 
some a sense of disappointnlent 
with the contents of the chapter, 
which lllay perhaps 1e relHoved or 
mitigated if we bear steadily in 
lllind that the author was confined 
by the conditions of his work to 
a closely lÏ1uited and partial in- 
vestigation. He has to leave aside 
all moral arguments whatever: and 
the sum of what he ean do is to 
rebut adverse presumptions drawn 
from the extinction of our sensu- 
ous life; to luarshal such favour- 
alle presunlptions as he can gather 
from certain observed facts, while 
not venturing to lay great stress 
upon then1; and to give as the 
main considerations in his favour, 


the incapacity of death to destroy 
perhaps the corporeal but certainly 
the nlCntallife. and the argument 
from continuance. Now that last 
argument in favour of survival aR- 
SUllIes a great strength when we 
can take our stand upon the luoral 
inconlpleteness of our present ex- 
istence. But this is for the present 
a forbidden topic; and, in connec- 
tion with lnerely physical con- 
siderations. the eontention Séems 
hardly corroborated enough to bear 
our laying any very great stress 
upon it. 
On the whole it I1Iay seelll that 
the best IHode of conceiving Butler's 
attitude is to treat the two heads 
of argun1ent as one; and to put 
it thus. Considering the disproof 
which has been given of any power 
possessed by death to destroy men- 
tal (and, it n1Ïght have been added, 
stilllHore to destroy 1110ral) quali- 
ties, and finding these indestructi- 
ble qualities now actually en1bodied 
in a li,'ing subject, it is strictly 
rational, on grounds quite apart 
from religion, to suggest the sur- 
vival of that I'ubject after the 
change brought about by death, as 
at least a 111atter of high proba- 
bility. 
Angus (p. 19), citing Chahners 
in aid, observes that while this 
chapter callnot be taken as sup- 
plying an affirmative proof of the 
future life, it is triulllphant in the 
confutation of oljections. Observe 
Butler.s own claim in 
 32. 
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,vhich ,ve kno,v ,ve nlay undergo ,vithout being 
destroyed, suggest, as to the effect ,vhich death 111ay, 
or I1lay not, have upon us; and ,vhether it be not 
fronl thence probable, that ,ve nlay survive this 
change, and exist in a future state of life ànd 
perceptioll. 


9 2. In us and in other creatures identity surVll:es 
great change
. 
[I.] FroB1 our being born into the present ,vorld in 
the helpless inlperfect state of infancy, and having 
arrived fronl thence to nlature age, ,ve find it to be 
a generalla,v of nature in our own specie
, that the 
sallle creatures, the 8al1le individuals, should exist 
in degrees of life and perception, with capacities of 
action, of enjoyment and suffering, in one period of 
their being, greatly different from those appointed 
thenl in another period of it. And in other crea- 
tures the san1e la,v holdB. For the difference of 
their capacities and states of life at their birth (to go 
no higher) and in Inaturity; the change of ,vornlS 
into flies, and the vast enlargelnent of their loco- 
n10tive po,vers by such change: and birds and ill
ects 
bursting the shell their habitation, and by thi8 means 
entering into a ne,v world, furnished ,vith ne,v ac- 
cOl1lli1odations for them, and finding a ne,v sphere 
of action assigned then1; these are instances of this 
general la,v of nature. Thus all the variou
 and 
,vonderful transforlllations of ëtnil11al
 are to be taken 
into con
ideration here]. 


1 }"itzgeraJd observes that in 11Ïs 
cOlnparison of states Butler does 
not allow for the fact that death 
differs frolll the others in seeming 
to deprive us wholJy of bodily or- 
ganisation. On the other hand, in 


the womb we are entirely deprived 
of any luediuIll in which to act; 
and Butler"s comparison is one not 
rigid, but only general. It is con- 
ceivable that the death-state nuty 
be found to differ frolll known life- 
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9 3. Death nzay be no greater. 
But tIle states of life in ,vllich ,ve ourselves existed 
fornlerly in the ,vomb and in our infancy, are allnost 
as different frolll our pre
ent ill ll1ature age, as it is 
possible to conceive any t,vo states or degrees of life 
can be. Therefore, that ,ve are to exist Ilereafter ill 
a 
tate as different (suppose) froll1 our present, as 
this is fronl our forlner, is but according to the 
analogy of nature; according to a natural order or 
appointlnellt of tIle very sanIe kind, ,vitII ,v hat ,ve 
have already experienced. 



 4. Unless it has a lJou;er to destroy, continuance 
after it is to be presunzed. 
[II. ] We kno,v we are endued witll capacities of 
action, of llappiness and misery: for ,ve are conscious 
of acting, of enjoying pleasure and suffering pain. 
Nu\v tlIat ,ve have the
e powers and capacities 
before death, is a presunlption that ,ve sIlal1 retain 
theln tllrougll and after death; indeed a probability 
of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless there 
be SOlne positive reaSOll to think tllat death is the 
destructioll of those living po"\vers 1: because there 


btates, only in such a way that the 
differences between one life-state 
and another lnay be 'alu1ost,' if 
not altogether, as great. 
Butler is not here dealing with 
any objection to a future life 
which Inay be grounded on the 
phenolnenon of deat.h, ùut only 
dealing with the novelty of that 
state to which it 111ay be intro- 
ducing us. Death seelns to suggest 
that, if there be a future state, it 
n1ust be very foreign to the present 
state. It seenlS legitin1ate to reply 


by showing that even within the 
known liInits of existence it admits 
of enOrmous diversities. 
] Dr. Eagar. one of the 1110st 
recent writers on the Analogy, and 
in general a supporter of its argu- 
111ents, holds that this chapter is 
'out of tune with present know- 
ledge': which he explains ùy saying 
that no one would now suggest 
that our reflective powers 'nlight 
be independent' of our physical 
organs (Butlel"s Analogy and ...110- 
dern Thought, c. iv. p. 102). The 
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IS In every case a probability, that all things ,viII 
continue as ,ve experience they are, in all respects, 
except those in ,vhich ,ve 1'k'1ve ::;onle reason to think 
they ,viII be altered. This is that kind a of preSUUlp- 
tion or probability frolll analogy, expressed in the 
very ,vord cÚlltiuuance, ,vhich seelns our only natural 
reason for believing the course of the ,vorld ,viII 
continue to-nl01To'V, 3,.-:; it lIas done DO far H::; uur 
experience or kno,vledge of hi
tory can carry us 
back 1. Nay, it seelllS our only reason for believing, 
that any one sub
tance no,v existing ,viII continue 
to exist a nlOlllent longer; the self-existent 
ub:stance 
only excepted. Thus if Blen ,vere assured that the 
unkno,vn event, death, ,vas not the de::;truction of 
our faculties of perception and of action, there ,,,"ould 
be no apprehension, that any other po,,,"er or event 
unconnected ,vith this of death, ,,,"ould destroy the
e 
faculties just at the instant of eacll creature's death; 
and tllerefore no doubt but that they ,vould reInain 


a I say kind of presunlption or probability; for I do not lnenn 
to affirln that there is the sanle degree of conviction, that our 
living po,vers ,vill continue after death, as there is, that our 
substances ,vili. 


it5sertion is one which Butler has 
nowhere luade. The word is indeed. 
on account of its ambiguity, alto- 
gether unsuitable. He continually 
recognises in various forms the 
near relation between the living 
powers and the bodily organs. 
But in 
 23 he points out that 
the living powers do not depend 
upon the body 'in the lnanner' in 
which perception by our organs of 
sense does. And Dr. Eagar goes 
on to show (p. 105) that the phy- 

ical changes in the brain which 
flccompany the act of perception 
'arc yet different frOln it,' and to 


adopt Butler's own language, 'we 
see 'wit.h our eyes as with glasses.: 
The verbal surrender of Butler's 
argul11ent appears to be a pnre 

ni
take. See further on 

 10 an<J 
14. 
] Continuance, howe,.er, only 
raises this presumption in connec- 
tion "\\lith purpose; and 'while the 
purpose for which the suhstance 
exists n'luains not yet accomplished 
in full. the continuance of its ex- 
istence until the full accomplish- 
lnent mety be reasonably pre8ulned. 
See note on 
 1. 
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after it: ,vllicll shows the higll probability tllat OU1- 
living powers ,viII cOlltinue after death, unless there 
be sonle ground to think that death is their de- 
struction b. For, if it ,vould be ill a 111Hnner certain 
that ,ve should survive death, provided it ,vere 
certain that death ,vould not be our destruction, it 
111Ust be highly probable we shall survive it, if 
there be no ground to think death ,viII be our 
destruction. 


9 5. lJIere alJ1Jrchension to the contrary is of 
no u:eigld. 
Nü\v thougll I think it nlust be acknowledged, that 
prior to the natural and 1110ral proofs of a future life 
conlnlonly insisted upon, there ,vould arise a general 
confused suspicion, that in tIle great shock and alter- 
ation ,y hicll ,ve shall undergo by death, ,ve, i. e. our 
liying powers, nlight be ,vholly destroyed; yet even 
prior to those proofs, tllere is really 110. particular 
distinct ground or reason for this apprellension at 
all, so far as I can find. If there be, it 111ust arise 
either frolll the 'reason of the thing, or fronl the analogy 
(
f nature. 


h Dcsf1'uction of liring lJOZ.cc'rS is a luanneI' of expression un- 
Distin!Juish destruc- avoidablyalllbignolls; and lllay signify eithpr 
tion absolute frum the destruction of ct liring being, so as thnt the 
destruction of pre- scune liring being shall bc UnCalJable of erer 
sent conditions. lJC1.cciving or acting again at all: or the de- 
struction of those 1neans and -lnstrurncnts by 
ch ich it is capable of its 
}J1"esent rife, of its present state of perception and of action. It is 
here used in the forn1er sense. 'Vhen it is used in the latter, the 
epithet lJresent is added. The loss of a n1an's eye is a destruction 
of liying po,vers in the latter sense. But we have no reason to 
think the de
trnction of living po,vers, in the former sense, to be 
possible. 'Ve have no nlore reason to think a being endued ,vith 
living po,vers, ever loses then1 during its ,vhole existence, than to 
helieve that a stone ever acquires theln. 
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.9 6. (a)' III the Teason of the thing; for death does not 
suggest the destruction of the livillg ((gent. 
But ,ve cannot argue fronl the reason of the thing, 
that death is the destruction of living agents, because 
,ve kno,v not at all ,vllat death is in itself; but 
only sonle of its effects, such as the dissolutioll of 
fle
h, 
kin, and bones. And these effects do in no 
,vi
e appear to in1ply the destruction of a living 
agent. And besides, as ,ve are greatly ill the dark, 
upon ,vhat the exercise of our living po,vers depends, 
so ,ve are ,vholly ignorant ,vhat the po,vers theln- 
selyes depend upon; the po,vers thell1Selves as dÜ,- 
tinguished, not only from their actual exercise, but 
aI
o fr01l1 the pre
ent capacity of exercising then1; 
and as opposed to their destruction: for 
leep, or 
llo,vever a S'VOOll, sho,vs us, not olll y that the
e 
po,vers exist ,vhen they are not exercised, as the 
passiye po,ver of nlotion does ÌIl inaniInate nlatter; 
but ::;ho,vs also that they exist, ,vhen there i
 no 
pre
ent capacity of exercising thenl: or that the 
capacities of exercising thenl for the present
 as 
,yell as the actual exercise of thenl, nlay be sus- 
pended, and yet the po,vers thenlselves renlain Ull- 
destroyed. Since then ,ve kno,v not at all upon 
,vhat the existence of our living po,vers depend:::;, 
this sho,vs further, there can no probability be 
collected fronl the reason of the thing, that death 
,viII be their destructioll: because their existence 
lllay depend upon sonle,vhat in 110 degree affected 
by death; upon 
onle,vhat quite out of the reach 
of this king of terror
 1. So that there i
 nothing 


1 'Ve have also probable evidence 
that their exi
tence does notdepend 


upon any thing that we know to be 
affected by death. Inf. 

 14, 16, 29. 
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more certain, thall that the Tcason of the thinj; sho,vs 
us no connection between death, ànd the destruction 
of living agents. 


9 7. Or (b) in the analogy of nature. It destroys 
only the sensible lJroof of lit"ing jJowers. 
.Nor can we find any thing tllroughout the whole 
analogy of nature, to ëdford us even the slightest 
presunlption, that animals ever lose their living 
po,vers; llluch less, if it were possible, that tlley 
lose theln by death: for ,ve have no faculties 
where,vith to trace any beyond or through it, so 
as to see what becomes of them. This event re- 
llloves tllem from our view. It destroys the sensible 
proof, ,vllicll we had before their deatll, of their 
being possessed of living po,vers, but does not 
appear to afford the least reason to believe tllat 
they are, tllen, or by that event, deprived of thenl. 


9 8. RelJeats argun
ents of 99 3 and 4. 
And OUT kno,ving, that they ,vere po
sessed of 
tllese powers, up to the very period to wllicll ,ve 
have faculties capable of tracir!g them, is itself a 
probability of their retail ling tlleln, beyond it. And 
this is confirnled, and a sensible credibility is given 
to it, by observing the very great and astonishing 
cllanges "\vllich we 11ave experienced; so great, that 
our existence ill another state of life, of perception 
and of action, will be but according to a nletllod of 
providential conduct, the like to ,vhicll has been 
already exercised even witll regard to ourselves; 
according to a course of nature, the like to ,vhicll 
,ve llave already gone through. 
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9 9. TTTarning against trespasses of the iJJzagination 1. 
However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, 
ho,v difficult it is to silence inlagination enough to 
lnake the voice of reason even distinctly heard in 
this case; as ,ve are accustonled, fronl our youth 
up, to indulge that for,vard delusive faculty, ever 
obtruding beyond its spllere; of S0111e assistance 
indeed to apprehension, but the author of all error: 
as ,ve plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude con- 
ceptions of things, taking for granted that "\ve are 
acquainted "'sitIl, ,vhat indeed v{e are ,vholly ignorant 
of: it Inay be proper to consider the illîaginary pre- 
sunl ptions, that death ,viII be our destruction, arising 
from these kinds of early and lasting prejudices; 
and to show llO"\v little they can really amount to, 
even thougll ,ve cannot ,vholly divest ourselves of 
theIne And, 


9 10. Such alJ1Jrehension (c) is futile, unless fliP licing 
agent be disceJ]Jtible: 'lvhich it SeeJJlS not to ùe. 
[I. ] All preSU111 ption- of death's being the destruc- 
tion of living beings, 11lUst go upon supposition that 
they are compounded; and so, discerptiLle
. But 


1 Butler appears heTe to charge 
upon the imagination all the er- 
raticwhiIns and fancies of the brain. 
These no doubt are regardless of 
evidence, and apt, too, to })alm 
thmllselves upon us as if they were 
fact. But imagination proper is 
totally different, and knows itself 
to be a denizen of a world dif- 
ferent from the world of fact. and 
unsuited to masqueraJing in any 
character other than its own. It 
seems necessary to make these 
allowances in considering the pas- 


sage. In Ì1llagination proper it 
would appear thLtt Butler was by 
no lllei:1nS wanting, if we Inay 
judge frOl')l the 1110de in which 
he" treats the- subject of beauty. 
referring it as he does to fixell 
principles. See Serin. xi. 21. 
2 Dr. Eagar refer
 us to a 11l0dern 
physiological theory, which ap- 
pears to go far in supporting the 
ideas propounded here and in 

 14. · In the highly organised 
multicellular being, most of these 
cells are what are called somatic 
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since consciousness is a single and indi \Tisible po\yer, 
it sllould seeln that the subject in \vhicll it resideB 
nlust be so too. For \vere the nlotion of any par- 
ticle of nlatter absolutely one and indiyisible, so 
as that it should inlply a contradiction to suppose 
part of tlli
 motion to exist, and part not to exist, 
i. e. part of this nlatter to nlove, and part to be at 
rest; then its po\ver of Inotion \vould be indivi
ible; 
and so al
o ,vould the subject in ,vllich the po\yer 
inheres, 11anlely, the particle of nlatter: for if this 
could be divided into two, one part might be Illoved 
and the other at rest, ,vhich is contrary to the sup- 
position. In like nlanner it has been argued (', and, 
for any tIling appearing to the contrary, justly, tIlat 
since the perception or consciousness, \vhich ,ve Ilave 
of our own existence, is indivisible, so as that it is 
a contradiction to suppo
e one part of it sIlould be 
llere and the otller there; the perceptive po\ver, or 


c See Dr. Clarke's Letter to 1\11'. Dod\vell, and the defences of it. 


cells, i. e. cell
 that are continually 
being changed andl'eplaced during 
Efe, whose persistence i
 not ne- 
cessary to the life of the being. 
But the cell, that has brought life, 
i
 of a different kind. It is never 
replaced, and never loses its life. 
The cell of the unicellular animal 
is of this kind, a germ-cell. FroBl 
the nature of the case it can have 
no somatic cells' (Eagar, p. I II). 
I need hardly add that t.hese words 
are quoted by way of illustration 
only. 
As regards the text, we lllusi 
closely observe its tenus. Thi
 is 
110t an arguluent to prove the illl- 
lllortality of the soul; but only to 
show that no presulliption of its 


nlol'taljty arises out of the fact of 
death, unless the soul be discerptible, 
and therefore lllaterial. The pas- 
sage then does not seek to rule the 
question of the sours iBullortality. 

Iay it not be truly said, that of 
the growth and dissolution of the 
body we know a little, but of 
the genel'ation and dissolution 
of the soul, considered as natuI'al 
processes, nothing whatever? But 
Butler is not 111ade responsible by 
what he has written for Clarke's 
doctrine. It is indivisibility on 
which he argues; and so he escapes 
the association with nlatter which 
attachestotheword 'indiscerptiLle.' 
On the Natural IUlll10rtality of 
the Soul, see inf. 

 21, 31. 
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the po,ver of consciousness, is indivisible too: and 
consequently the subject In ,vhich it resides; 1. e. 
the conscious heing. 


6 I I. ....lnd, if not, the Lody is lucre f(J}'ci[}Jl JJlafter, 
1l'ithout nisus tOlcards destroying us. 
N o,v upon supposition that living agent each nlan 
call::; hinlself, i8 thu:s à 
ingle being, ,vhich there is 
at least no 1110re difficulty in conceiving than in con- 
ceiving it to be a conlpound, and of ,vllich there 
is the proof no,v l11entioned; it follo,vs, that our 
organized bodies are no Inore ourselves or part of 
ourselves, than any other 111atter around us. And 
it i
 a
 ea
y to conceive, ho\v 111atter, ,vhich i
 no 
part of ourselves, 111ay be appropriated to us in the 
nlanner ,vhich our present bodies are; as ho,v ,ve 
can receive inlpressions froln, and have po,ver over 
any nlatter. It is as easy to conceive, that ,ve l11ay 
exist out of bodie
, a
 in thel11; that ,ve l11ight have 
aninlated bodies of any other organs and senses 
,vholly different fronl these no,v given us, and tllat 
,ve nlay hereafter anilnate these saIne or ne,v bodies 
variously Inodified and organized; as to conceive ho,v 
,ve can aninlate such bodies a
 our pre
ent 1. And 
lastly, the di

olution of all these several organized 
bodies, supposing ourselves to have successively 
aninlated the111 , ,vould have no 1110re conceivable 


1 This appears a hazardous as- 
sertion. i\Iay it not even be asked 
whether the human faculties have 
ever yet fully conceived an exis- 
tence living and active, and yet 
whol1y discharged frOll1 bodJ'? It 
is of course another question 
whether there may not actually be 
existence under such conditions. 


In Dante the spirits cast no 
shadow from the sun, yet are, as 
in all other points. aùsolutelyvisible 
in shapes. Vompare the case of 
the anxiety of deluons in the N. T. 
to be in bodip8; and the language 
of St, Paul (2 Cor. xii. 2) : 'whether 
in the body, or out of the body, 
I cannot tell.' 
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tendency to destroy the living beings ourselves, or 
deprive us of living faculties, the faculties of per- 
ception and of action, than the dissolution of any 
foreign Blatter, ,vhicll ,ve are capable of receiving 
inlpressions fronl, and nlaking use of for tIle con1n10n 
oceasiollB of life 1. 


9 12. Gosercation likclvise prores the body to be no 
l Jart of oursel ces. 
[II.] The simplicity and absolute oneness of a liying 
agent cannot indeed, fron1 the nature of the thing, 
be properly proved by experin1ental observations. 
But as these fall in ,vitil the supposition of its unity, 
so tIley plainly lead us to conclude certainly, that 
our gross organized bodies, witil ,vhich ,ve perceive 
the objects of sense, and with ,vhich ,ve act, are no 
part of ourselves 2; and therefore SI10'V us, that ,ve 
Ilave no reason to believe their destruction to be 
ours: even ,vitllout determining wlletller our living 
substances be material or ilnmaterial. For ,ve see 
by experience, that n1en n1ay lose their linlbs, their 
organs of sellse, and even the greatest part of these 
bodies, and yet remain the same living agents. And 
persons call trace up the existence of tllenlselves to 
a tin1e, ,vhell tIle bulk of their bodies ,vas extrenlely 


1 The impressions frolll other 
foreign luatter are upon the ex- 
terior organs of the body. But 
these organs, we now know, trans- 
luit tidings to the brain, and there 
the body has cOlllluunications with 
the soul, as to which we know that 
there i
 nothing sinlÎlar in the 
contact of ordinary luatter, though 
their nature l"mnains whollyinscrut- 
able to us. 


2 In scripture, the body is indeed 
our' tabernacle': but it is also the 
tmllple of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 
vi. 19), and we are forlned of body, 
soul, and spirit (1 Thess. v. 23). 
To warrant Butler's assertion we 
n1ust confine it strictly to that 
which indeed l1e is arguing upon, 
nalnely, the present and natural 
body as dist.inct frolll the future 
and spiritual body. 
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snlall, in conlpari
on of ,vhat it is in nlature age: 
and ,ve cannot but think, that they nlight then have 
lost a considerable part of that snlall body, and yet 
have relnained the saIne living agents; as they nlay 
no,v lose great part of their present body, and 
renunn so. 


9 13. As does the .fluxion of its jJarticles. 
And it is certain, that the bodies of all anin1als 
are in à constant flux, fron1 that never-ceasing attri- 
tion, ,vhiell there is in every part of theine N o,v 
things of this kind unavoidably teach us to di
tin- 
guish, bet,veen these living agents ourselves, and 
large quantities of nlatter, in ,vhicll ,ve are very 
Ilearly interested: since these lllay be alienated, and 
actually are in a daily course of succession, and 
changing their o,vners; ,vhilst ,ve are assured, that 
each living agent renlains one and the saIne pernla- 
llent being d. And this general observation leads us 
on to the follo,ving ones. 


9 14. Unless the lifing agent be bulkier than the atonl, 
no preSU1JllJtion against its surfi
'al. 
First, That ,ve ha,Te no ,yay of deterulining by 
experience, ,vhat is the certain bulk of the living 
being each lllan calls hiInself: and yet, till it be 
deternlined that it is largel - in bulk than the solid 
elenlentary particles of nlatter, ,vhicll there is no 
ground to think any natural po,ver can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
dissolution of it, of the living being, even though 
it should llot be absolutely indiscerptible. 


d See Dissertntion I. 
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 15. If our bodies be not the ego. liO ground to think 
allY other nlatter is. 
SecondI
r Fronl our being so nearl)T related to and 
intere
ted in certain bystenls of 11latter suppo
e our 
fle
h and bone
. and after,vards ceä,..ing to be at all 
c; 
related to tllenl. the living agents ourselves renlaininQ" 

 
 
 
all thi
 ,yhile undestroyed 11ot"ithstanding sueh alien- 
atiol1: ànd con
equently the
e 
ystelll
 of lllatter not 
being ourselves: it follo,ys further. that ,ye llHve 
no ground to conclude any other 
UppÛ
è internal 

Y:itenlS of lllatter. to ùe tIle living agent::; our;;elves; 
becau
e ,ye can have 110 ground to conclude thi
. 

 
hut froll1 our relation to and interest in 
uch other 
SYste111
 of nlatter: and therefore ,ve can have 110 
rea
oll to conclude, ,yllat befall:::; tho
e 3y
tel1
 of 
Blatter at death to be the de
tructioB of the living 
agel1ts. "T" e have alread
r several tÏ1lle
 oyer lo
t ä 
great part or perhaps the ,vhole of our body. according 
to certain C01111110n establi
hed la,ys of nature; yet 
,ve renlaill the 
anle liyin
z agent
: ,vhen ,ye shall 

 c; 
lù
e a
 great a part, or the ,vllole. by anotller 
C0l111ll0n e
tablished la,y of nature death; ,yh
T nlay 
,ye not à
O re111ain the :--.unle "! That the alienatiun 
ha
 been gradual in one ca....:e. and ill the other ,yill 
'-.j 
be 1110re ëlt once doeb not prove an
T thing to the 
contrary. "e have pa

ed unde
troyed through 
tho
e 111any and great reYolution
 of nlatter. so pecu- 
liarly appropriated to U
 our
elvé
; ,yhy should "Te 
illlagine death ,,
l be t::o fatal to us? 
9 16. 

f) 1)/.00/ t!tat the original solid body, if any, 
is affected L!J death]. 
Kor can it be objected. tllat ,yhat is thus alienated 
or lost. is no part of our original bolid body, but 


1 See note on 
 10. 
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only adventitious l1latter; because ,ve l11ay lose entire 
lin1bs, ,vhich nlust have contained n1any solid parts 
and vé:-:-
els of the original body: or if thlli be not 
adnlitted, ,ve ha'
e no proof that any of the
e solid 
part
 are dk-solyed or alienated by death. Though 
by the ,yay, \ve are very nearly related to that ex- 
traneous or adventitious nlatter, ,,
hilst it continues 
united to and distending the several parts of our 
solid lJody. But after all; the relation a per
on 
bear
 to tho
e part
 of hi
 body, to "hich he is the 
I1l0
t nearly related; ,,
hat doe'S it appear to aU10unt 
to but _ thi
, that the living agent. and those parts 
of the body, nlutually affect each other? And the 
sanle thing the sanle thing in kind though not in 
degree l1lay be ::,üid of all foreigll nlatter ,yhich gives 
U
 id
a
, Hnd "Thich ,ve have àny po,ver over. Froln 
tllese observations the "hole ground of the inlagina- 
tion is renloved. that the dissolution of any 111atter, 
is the destruction of a living agent, fronl the intere
t 
he once had in ;:,uch lllatter. 


9 17. Like other instrllJnenfs. our senses lJresenf 
objects, but do not pe,'ceire 1. 
Thirdly, If ,ye consider our body sonle,vhat 1110re 
di
tinctly, a
 nlade up of organs and instrulllents 
of perception and of l1lotion. it ,vill bring us to the 
sanle conclu
ion. Thus the COlllnlon optical experi- 
111ents sho,y, and even the observation ho,,,," sigllt is 
assi
ted by gla::,.;es sho,ys. that ,ve see "Tith our eyes 
in the sanle sen
e a
 ,ve ::,ee "ith gla,",
e
. K or is 
there any reason to believe, that ,ye 
ee "ith thenl 
in nny other 
en::;e; any other, I l1lean, ,,
hich ,yould 


1 Plato, Alcib;ades, i. 5 I: ËT
pOV åpa C:vepCJ)7iÓ
 'un TOV U.:vp.aTO
 TOV 
åpa UK\JTOTÓJA.O
 leal K"{}Up"UT

 }(HPWV ÉavTo
. 
lCaìòcþ8a}..JA.wv or
Èpì'ú'o"Tm; .. . Ënpoll 
VOL. I. D 
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lead us to think the eye itself a percipient. The 
like i:::; to be said of llearing: and our feeling distant 
solid matter by nleans of sonle,vllat in our hand, 
seems an instance of the like kind, as to tIle subject 
,ve are considering. All these are instances of foreign 
11latter, or such as is no part of our body, being 
instrulnental in preparing objects for, and cOllveying 
thenl to, the perceiving power, in a 11lanner sinlilar 
or like to tIle lllanner in 'v llicll our organs of sense 
prepare and convey tllenl. Botll are in a like ,yay 
instrulnents of our receiving such ideas fronl external 
objects, as tIle Autllor of nature appointed tllose 
external objects to be the occasions of exciting in us. 
However, glasses are evidently instances of this; 
nalnely of matter whicll is no part of our body, pre- 
paring objects for and conveying thenl towards the 
perceiving po,ver, Ï11 like manner as our bodily organs 
do. And if ,ve See ,vitll our eyes only in the 
aIne 
manner as ,ve do \vith glasses, the like Inay justly 
be concluded, froln analogy, of all our other senses. 
It is ll0t intended, by any thing here said, to affirln, 
that the ,vhole apparatus of vision, or of perceptioll 
by any other of our senses, can be traced through 
all its steps, quite up to the living power of seeing, 
or perceiving: but tllat so far a3 it call be traced by 
experiInental observations, so far it appears, that our 
organs of sense prepare and convey on objects, in 
order to tlleir being perceived, in like lnanner as 
foreign lnatter does, "\vithout affording allY slladow 
of appearance, that they tllenlselves perceive. 


9 18. TJTe can (7TúJS') part 
fith then
; and act, In 
drea1J1S, 'U.:ithout thflJl. 
And that ,ve have no reason to think our organs 
of sense percipients, is confirlned by in
tances of 
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persons losing SOine of theIn, the living beings thenl- 
selves, their fornler occupiers, renlaining uniulpaired. 
It is confirnled also by the experience of dreau18; 
by "\vhich ,ve find ,ve are at present possessed of 
a latent, and, ,vhat ,vollld other,vise be, an un- 
ilnagined unknO'Vll po,ver of perceiving sensible 
objects, in as strong and lively a nutnner ,vithout 
our external organs of sense as ,vith thenI. 


9 19. LiJJ
bs are instruJJtents, and raise no lJreSUJJllJtiun 
of one dying 'lcith theln. 
So also ,vith regard to our po,ver of l1IoYing, or 
directing l1lotion by ,viII and choice: upon the 
destruction of a linlb, this active po,ver relnains, 
as it evidently seenlS, un lessened ; so as that the 
living being, ,vho has suffered this loss, "\vould be 
capable of lnoving as before, if it had another liulb 
to Inove ,vith. It can ,valk by the help of all 
artificial leg; just as it can nlake use of a pole or 
a lever, to reach to,vards itself and to lnove things, 
beyond the length and the po,ver of its natural 
arnl: and this .last it doe
 in the sanIe nlanner a
 
it reaches and moves, ,vith itB natural arIn, thing:-; 
nearer and of less ,veight. N or is there so nluch 
as any appearance of our lÏ1nbs being endued ,vith 
a po,ver of l1Ioving or directing the nIsei Yes; though 
tlley are adapted, like the several parts of a nIachine, 
to be the instrlunents of lnotion to each other; and 
SOlne parts of the 
alne linlb, to be inBtrulllentB of 
I1lotion to other parts of it. 
Thus a nlan deterlllines, that lIe ,viII look at such 
an object through a nlicroscope; or being lame 
suppose, that lIe ,viII ,valk to such a place ,vith 3 
staff a ,veek hence. His eyes and his feet 110 more 
determine in these cases, than the nncroscope and 
D 2 
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tIle staff. N or is there any ground to think they 
any 1110re put the deterlnination in practice; or 
that his eyes are the seers or llis feet the nlovers, 
in any other sense than as the lnicroscope and the 
staff are. Upon tIle ,vhole then, our organs of 
sense and our linlbs are certainly instrulnents, 
,vllicll the living persons ourselves nlake use of 
to perceive and move with: tllere is not any pro- 
bability, that they are any nlore; 1101" consequently, 
that ,ve llave any other kind of relation to tlleln, 
than ,vllat we lnay llave to any other foreign nlatter 
fornled into instrulllellts of perception and Illotion, 
suppose into a nlicroscope or a staff; (I say al1
r 
other kind of relation, for I anI not speaking of the 
degree of it;) nor consequently is there any pro- 
bability, that the alienation or dissolution of these 
instrunlents is the destruction of the perceiving 
and nloving agent. 


9 20. If u:e can sltrrire such nudter, 1chy not all 
1Jlatter? 


And thus our finding, that the dissolution of 
l11atter, in ,vhicll living beings ,vere nlost nearly 
interested, is not their dissolution; and that the 
destruction of several of tIle organs and instrunlents 
of perception and of motion belonging to theIn, is 
not their destruction; SllO'VS denlonstratively, tllat 
there is no ground to think that the dissolution of 
any other niatter, or destruction of any other organs 
and instrunlents, ,viII be the dissolution or destruction 
of living agents, froln the like kind of relation. 
And ,ve have no reason to tllink ,ve stand in any 
otller kind of relation to any thing ,vhicll we filld 
dissolved by death. 
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9 21. Obj. Then urutes JJiay conte to rational and 
1nor(d '}l(dure. Ans,v. ltIay, uut need not 1. 
But it is said these observations are equally appli- 
cable to brutes: and it is thought an insuperable 
difficulty, that they 
hould be in1mortal, and by con- 
sequence capable of everlasting happiness. No,v this 
111anner of expression is both invidious and ,veak: 
but the thing intended by it, is really no difficulty 
at all, either in the ,yay of natural or 1110ral con- 
sideration. For first, Suppose the invidious thing, 
designed in such a 111anner of expression, ,vere really 
ilnplied, as it is not in the least, in the natural 
imlnortality of brutes; namely, that they 111Ust 
arrive at great attainn1ents, and becolne rational 
and lnoral agents; even this ,yould be no difficulty: 

ince 've kno,v not ,vhat latent po,vers and capacities 
they n1ay be endued ,vit11. There ,vas once, prior 
to experience, as great presulnption against hun1an 
creatures, as there is against the brute creatures, 
arriving at that degree of understanding, ,vhich ,ve 
have in 111ature age. For ,ve can trace up our 0'Vl1 
existence to the san1e original ,vitIl theirs. And 
,ve find it to be a generalla,v of nature, that creatures 
endued ,vith capacities of virtue and religion should 
be placed in a condition of being, in ,vhich they 
are altogether ,vithout the use of then1, for a con- 
siderable length of their duration; a
 in infancy 
and childhood. And great part of the hun1an 
species go out of the present ,vorld, before they 


1 Angus quotes froln Clarke's Re- 
ply to Collins: · Brutes may for all 
we know become rational agents, 
as infants do. If not, the s
r8tem of 
the universe may require the future 
existence of brutes, as it requires 


the present; and after all there 
are other and stronger argulnents 
for the future life of luan, which 
do not hold equally in the case of 
brutes.' 
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c n1e to the exerci
e of tllef--e capacities in any 
deryree at all. But then. becondlv". Thé natural 
inln1ortalit
y of brut

 dOE
 not in the lea
t iU1ply, 
tllat they are endued ,vith any latent capacitie
 of 
a rational or moralllature 1. And tIle ecollonl
Y of the 
11111Yer
e l1light require that there sllould be liyin
 
.reatures ,yithout an y capacitiec. of this kind. 


9 22. U" 2JII)r Il(' -ego reI ill!} ilL III Ilt) 1J(1," if) ill 
a "( ill u:ut as ï T lates t II a z. 
And all difficulties a
 to the n1Rnner ho,y tlu
JY 
are to be di5po
ed of are so apparently and \vholly 
founded in our iJnorance that it i:, ,yonderful they 
"hould be in
i:-,ted upon bJ
 an
y but sue11 a
 are 
,yeak enough to thillk they are acquainted ,vith tIle 
"Thole :--ystem of thing
. There i
 then ab
olutely 
l10tllin r at all in this objection ,vhich i., bO rhetoricall}7" 
urged, again.c,t the f,reateðt part of the natural proof
 
'or prcsumption
 of the unmortality of llmnan Inind':): 
] bë1)T the tJTeate"t part; for it i
 le
s applicable to 
the follo,ving ob....ervatiol1 ,vhich Ï5 nlore peculiar to 
11lankind : 


9 23. 
TO 1 11 eSI( 1I11Jti Jl a lYlrli rp (/9 Ii lst s ri (/rl! of' 
J-eason, I I1lory. aff '(OJlS 2. 
[III.] That fuj it id eyident our jJ e.sPI po,verb and 
capacitie
 of rea:-'Oll, memor
y, and affection. do Hot 


1 Disclaimin' any positive doc- 
trinp of a rational and moral nature 
for brutes Butler stops short of diF- 
claiming the argument for their 
inlmortdlity, a
 implied in a spirit 
di"-tinct from the body, which ari
p, 
upon 

 17-19. 
The natur
l immortality of the 
human F,oul mentioned here, i8 dódin 
noticed in 
 31, hut in neither case i. 
tllerf" any explicit acceptance of it. 


2 To the whole argument of But- 
ler for the sun-i ,'al ot the reason, 
menlory, and affection, Dr. Eaóar 
appears to make a ,-aluable addi- 
tion by producin rr the case of the 
llloral powers distinctly and apart 
(Eagar, p. 107): 
'Thp moral !JOWel-,; of the man 
likewise 6row, but they have no 
perio(l of decay, confinerl within 
thp apparent lin1Ítb of life. They 
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depend upon our or 

 body in the nlanner in 
"hich perception by our organ
 of 
èn
e doe
: <.. 
they do not appear to depend upon it at all in any 
such 11lanner. a
 to gÏye ground to think that the 
dis"olution of thi.
 body "ill be the de
truction of 
the
e our 1 oeseJ l pü\vers of reflecrion. 0 a,
 it ,yill of 
our po',er
 of 
en
ation: or to giye ground to con- 
clude. eyen that it "\vill be 
O llluch a.., a 
uspell
ion 
of the fornler. 


9 2-t-. 0 0 c:;tc ie .s dual. (a) o..f !ieJl
 tlioJ. 1)) of reflectiou. 


o sÙ J tl t JatJ to Icl es lb. 
Hlllnan creatures exis at pre=--ent in t,yO 
tates 
of life and perception. greatly different fronl each 
other: each of ,yhich ha"') it") o',n peculiar la'Y
. and 
it
 o,,-n p
culiar enjoynlent
 <1nd ðufferinf""=:'. "....hen 
êUl

 of our 
en
e
 aTe affected or appetite::; gratified 
,vith the objecr
 of thenl. \ve llla

 be "'L1id to exi:-, I 
or live in a state of "en
ation. "....hen none of our 

en;:,è
 are affected or appetite
 gratified. and yet ,ye 
perceive <lnd reason. and act. ,ve llH1V be 
aid to 
exi:jt or live in a ....tate of retlection. Xo" it i
 by 
no nlean
 certain. that any thing ,yhich i
 di

olYed 
by death. is allY ,yay nece.s
ar& - to the liying being 
in rhi
 iI", '-tare of reflecrioll. after idea.;:;: are gained. 
For. though. frolll our pre
ell constitution L111d con- 
dition of being. our external orgalls of ;--ell
f' are 
neCé
:::-arY for conveying in idea
 to our reflectiu ö 
po"-er
 a
 carriage
 and lø,ers and 
c(.lfì:old
 are 
in architecture: yet "hen these idea
 are brought 

 
 
ill. "-e are capable of refiecrillg Î11 the 1110
I intense 
degree. and of enjoying the gwreate"'t plea
ure. and 


not only last. but maintain their 
full vigour. autI even :;;trengthen 
to the end. The brain. as well as 


the sen5e
, gl"OWÖ) weak; but thè 
Ilian tloe5 not weaken in truth, 
honesty. uprightn


. }O\-e: 
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feeling tIle greatest pain, by llleans of tllat reflec- 
tion, ,vithout any assistance froln our senses; and 
,vitllout any at all, ,vhich ,ve knovv of, frOln that 
body ,vhicll ,viII be dissolved by death. It does 
llOt appear then, tllat the relation of this gross body 
to the reflecting being is, ill any degree, necessary 
to thinking; to our intellectual enjoyments or suf.. 
ferings: nor, consequently, tllat the dissolutioll or 
R1ienation of the fornler by death, will be the 
destruction of those present po,vers, ,vhicll render 
us capable of this state of reflection. 


9 25. ____Is sonze 'J1zoJ"tal diseases Zeat"e the ego unaffected, 
this 1nay be so 1J)ith all. 
Further, there are instRnceB of lllortal diBeases, 
,vhich do not at all affect our present intellectual 
po,vers; and tllis affords a presumption, that those 
diseases will not destroy the
e present po,verB. 
Indeed, fronl the observations made aboye c, it 
appears, that there is no presumption, frOlll tlleir 
ll1utually affecting eacll other, tllat tIle diBsolution of 
the body is the destruction of the living agent. And 
by the same reasoning, it ll1ust appear too, tllat tllere 
is 110 presumption, from their mutually affecting each 
otller, that the dissolution of tIle body is the destruc- 
tion of our present reflecting po\vers: but instances 
of tlleir not affecting eacll other, afford a pres Ll111P- 
tiOll of the contrary. Instances of nlortal diseases 
not inlpairing our present reflecting povvers, evidently 
turn our thougllts even from imagining such di
eaBes 
to be the destructioll of tlleln. Several things indeed 
greatly affect all our living povvers, and at length 
suspend the exercise of thell1 ;. as for instance drovvsi- 



 SUi]. s
 15, 16. 
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l1e:s:s, incre
u
ing till it ends in sound sleep: and fronl 
hence \ve nlight have imagined it \vould destroy 
thenl, till \ve found by experience the \veakness of 
this \vay of judging. But in the diseases nü\v 111en- 
tioned, there is not so llluch as tllis shado\v of 
probability, to lead us to any such conclusion, as to 
the reflecting po,vers \vhich \ve have at present. For 
in tho
e di
ea:ses, persons the nl011lent before death 
appear to be in the highe
t vigour of life. They 
discover apprehension, 111elnory, reason, all entire; 
\vith the utmost force of affection; sense of a char- 
acter, of s11anle and honour; and the highest nlental 
enjoyIllents and sufferings, even to the last gasp: 
and these surely prove even greater vigour of life 
than bodily strength does. No\v \vhat pretence is 
there for thinking, that a progressive disease \vhen 
arrived to such a degree, I nlean that degree \vhich 
is Inortal, \vill destroy those po\vers, \vhich \vere not 
inlpaired, \vhich \-vere not affected by it, during its 
\vhole progress quite up to that degree? And if 
deatll by diseases of this kind is llOt the destruction 
of our present reflecting po\vers, it ,viII scarce be 
thought that death by any other Ineans is. 


9 26. Death 1Jlay not eeen susjJend its acticity. 
It is obvious tllat this general oLBervation nlàY be 
carried on furtller: and there appears so little con- 
nection het\veen our bodily po\vers of sensation, and 
our present po\vers of reflection, that tllere is no 
reason to conclude, that death, \vhicll destroys the 
fornler, does so nluch as suspend the exercise of the 
latter, or interrupt our continuing to exi::;t in the like 
state of reflection ,vhich \ve do no\v. For suspension 
of reason, 11lenlory, and the affections ,vhicll they 
excite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is inlplied 
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in our notion of it. And our daily experiencing 
these po\vers to be exercised, "vitllout any assistance, 
that \ve kno\v of, fron1 tllose bodie::5, \vhich ,viII bû 
dissolved by deatll; and our finding often, that the 
exercise of tllel11 is so lively to the last; these things 
afford a ::5en
ible apprellensi011, that deat.h lllay not 
perhaps be so lllucil as a discontinuance of the 
exercise of these po\vers, nor of the enjoynlents and 
sufferings \vhicll it ilnplies f. So that our po::;tllunlous 
life, ,vhatever there 1nay be in it additional to our 
present, yet nlay not be entirely beginning ane\v; 
but going on. 


9 27. Death 1JUlY 1 1 esenzùle a ùirth, and fortluvith 
enlarge life. 
Death 1l1ay, in SOllle sort, and in sonle respects, 
anS\\Ter to our birth; \vllicll is not a suspensio11 of 
the faculties ,vhicll \VO had before it, or a total change 
of the Btate of life in \vllich "ve existed \vhen .in the 
\vonlb; but a continuation of both, ,vitll SUCll and 
such great alterations. 
Nay, for ought we kno\v of ourselves, of our present 
life and of death; deatll 111ay iUlnlediately, in the 
natural course of things, put us into a higher and 
1110re enlarged state of life, as our birtl1 does g; a state 


f There are three distil).ct questions, relating to a future life, 
here considered: Whether death be the destruction 
A I:qument a of living agents; if not, Whether it be the destruc- 
fortiori. 
tion of their l)}'cscni po,vers of reflection, as it 
certainly is the destruction of their present po,vers of sensation; 
and if not, \Vhether it be the suspension, or discontinuance of the 
exercise, of these present reflecting po,vers. N O\V, if there be no 
reason to believe the l
.st, there ,vill be, if that ,vere possible, less 
for the next, and less still for the first. 
g This, according to Sb'abo, ""as the opinion of the Brachnlans, 
'ý , , 
 ' , , , () ' 
 ß ' 
 ,\ " , ? 
VOJlL';,!tV Jlf.V yap OYJ TOV Jlf.V f.V aof. WV, ws av aKflYJv KVOJlf.VWV f.waf. 
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in ,vhich our capacities, and sphere of perception 
and of action, lllay be nIucll greater than at pre
ellt. 
For as our relation to our external organs of sense, 
renders us capable of existing in our present state 
of sensation; so it lllay be the only natural hin- 
drance to our existing, inllllediatel y and of course, in 
a higher state of reflection. The truth is, reason 
does not at all sho,v us, in ,vhat state deatil 
naturally leaves us. 


9 28. Distinguish suslJension front destruction. 
But ,yere ,ve sure, that it ,vould suspend all our 
perceptive and active powers; yet the suspension of 
a po,ver and the destruction of it, are effects so 
totally different in kind, as ,ve experience froln sleep 
and a s,voon, that ,ve cannot in any ,vise argue froin 
one to tIle other; or conclude even to the lü\vest 
degree of probability, that the 
ànIe kind of force 
,vllicll is sufficient to suspend our faculties, though 
it be increased ever so Hluch, ,vill be sufficient to 
destroy thenl. 


9 29. Vegetables, not haring liring pOlcrrs, SUP1Jly 
no analogy. 
These observations together n1a}'" be sufficient to 
sho,v, ho,,," little presulllption there is, that death is 
the destruction of hunlan creatures. Ho,vever, there 
is the shado,,," of an analogy, ,vhich lnay lead us to 
illlagine it is; the supposed likeness ,vhich is observed 


, Ii:" f) , , " 
 ß ' " ,
, """ 
TOV OE QJlQTOJ/, 'YEJlE(TL-V HS TOV OVTWS WV, KQt TOJI ElJOQtp.,ova TOtS 
cþLÀO(Tocþ
a-a(Tl. Lib. xv. p. 1039, ed. Arnst. 1707. To ,vhich 
opinion perhaps Antoninus may allude in these ,vords, WS JlVV 
7rEptp.,(
'ns, 7rÓTE ;p.,ßPlJOV ÈK TIìç; ya(TTpÒS TIìs YlJJlatKós (TOlJ È
(À(lll, OVTWS 
ÈKO(XE(Tf)at T
V wpav Èv Ý1 TÒ tflJXáptóV (TOV TOV (À-VTPOlJ TO-VTOlJ fK7rE(TEÎTat. 
Lib. ix. c. 3. 
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between the decay of vegetables, and of living crea- 
tures. And this likeness is indeed sufficient to afford 
the poets 1 very apt allusions to the flo\vers of the 
field, in their pictures of the frailty of our present 
life. But in reason, the analogy is so far from 
llolding, that there appears no ground even for the 
comparison, as to the present question: because one 
of the t\VO subjects cOlnpared is \vholly void of that, 
\vhich is the principal and chief thing in the other, 
the po\ver of perception and of action; and \vhicll 
is tIle only thing \ve are inquiring about the con- 
tinuance of. So that tIle destruction of a vegetable 
is an event not similar or analogous to the destructioll 
of a living agent. 


9 3 0 . Basis 1Jlainly ttcofold; (a) Doctrine of continuance, 
(b) InC(llJacity of death to destroy. 
But if, as \vas above intiulated, leaving off the 
delusive custonl of 
ubstituting iIl1agination in the 
roon1 of experience, we \vould confine ourselves to 
\vhat \ve do know and understand; if ,ve \vould 
argue only froln that, and fronl that form our ex- 
pectations; it ,vould appear at first sight, that as no 
probability of living beings ever ceasing to be so, 
can be concluded froll1 tIle reabon of the thing; so 
none can be collected fronl the analogy of nature: be- 
cause \ve cannot trace any living beings beyond death. 
But as "\ve are conscious that "\ve are endued \vith capa- 
cities of perception and of action, and are living persons; 
\vhat Vle are to go upon is, that we shall continue so, 
till we foresee some accident or event, ,vhich ,viII 
endanger those capacities, or be likely to destroy us : 
"\vhich death does in no \vise appear .to be. 


1 n. "i. 14 6 ; )Ioschus, ii. 108. 
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9 3 1 . TVhat is nOlV SU1Jernatural JJ2cty In the nelV 
state ve natural. 
And thus, ,vhel1 ,ve go out of this ,vorld, ,ve n1ay 
pass into ne,v scenes, and a ne,v state of life and 
action, just as naturally as "\ve came into the present. 
And thiB ne,v state n1ay naturally be a social one. 
And the advantages of it, advantages of every kind, 
n1a y naturally be besto,ved, according to S0111e fixed 
general la,vs of ,visdon1, upon everyone in proportion 
to the degrees of his virtue. And though the ad- 
vantages of that future natural state should not be 
besto,ved, as the
e of the present in SOlne 11leasure 
are, by the ,viII of the society; but entirely by his 
1110re inl1nediate action, upon 'v hOlll the ,vhole fran1e 
of nature depends: yet this distribution Inay be just 
as natural, as their being distributed l1ere by the 
instrlul1entality of nlen. And indeed, though one 
,vere to allo,v any confused undeternlined sense, 
,vhich people please to put upon the ,vord natural, 
it ,vould be a shortness of thought scarce credible, 
to Îl11agine, that no systelll or course of things can 
be so, but only ,vhat ,ve see at present 11: especially 
"\vhilst the probability of a future life, or the natural 
in1n10rtality of the soul, is adnlitted upon the evidence 
of reason I; because this is really both adnlitting and 


h See Part II. chap. ii. 
nd Part II. chap. iv. 


1 This opinion, not explicitly 
adopted by Butler, appears to COlne 
before us from two points of view: 
1. As built upon the evidence of 
reason ; 
2. As a part of Natural Religion 
made known by a - primitive Re- 
velation (see inf. vi. 18, II. ii. 10). 
r.!'he question discussed in the 
first chapter is properly that of 


survival (beyond death) rather than 
that of imlllortality, or perpetual 
survi val. This latter question is 
not argued by Butler, but (in i. 29) 
included under the name of natural 
Í1nnlortality. This did not nlCan an 
existence absolutely indefeasible, 
but a life gifted with power of 
perpetual continuance unle88 anù 
until the Crpator, who had given it, 
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dellying at once, a state of being different froB1 tIle 
present to be natural. But the only distinct meaning 
of tIlat "\vord is, stated, fixell, or settled: since "\v hat 
is 11atural, as much requires and presupposes an 
intelligent agent to render it so, i. e. to effect it con- 
tinually, or at stated times; as ,vhat is supernatural 
or n1Ìraculous does to effect it for once. And from 
llellce it Inust follo,v, that persons' notioll of ,vhat 
is natural, ,viII be enlarged in proportion to their 
greater knowledge of the "\vorks of God, and tile 
dispensations of his Providence. Nor is there any 
absurdity in supposing, that there 11lay be beings in 
the ulliverse, ,vllose capacities, and kno"\vledge, and 
vie,ys, ll1ay be so extensive, as that tIle ,vhole 
Christian dispensation n1ay to thenl appear 11atural, 
i. e. analogous or conformable" to God's dealings with 
other parts of his creation; as natural as the visible 
known course of things appears to us. For tIlere 
seenlS scarce any 
ther possible sense to be put 
upon the ,vord, but tIlat only in ,vhich it is here 
used; 
imilar, stated, or uniform. 


9 3 2 . Negatirc lJreSltJJlptions hare nOlO been quashed; 
and surrival sholvn to be highly probable. 
This credibility of a future life, "\vllicIl Ilas been 
llere insisted upon, 110V\-r little soever it lllay satisfy 
our curiosity, seelns to ans"\ver <111 tIle purposes of 


should take it awa,y. Combined with 
this, however, is an assulnption, for 
11lany centuries alnlost universal, 
that God had revealed to us His 
design not to take it away, but to 
leave it in continuing force with- 
out end. Upon this proposition 
hang grave questions of controversy, 
now widely spread. They cannot 


with advantage be touched on here. 
All that belongs to the present 
occasion is that Butler's argu- 
11lent in this chapter is really on 
survival after death and the exist- 
ence of some future state. So t.hat 
the subject of perpetual survival 
does not absolutely fall within its 
scope. 
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religion, in like l11anner as a demonstrative proof 
,vould. Indeed a proof, even a demonstrative one, 
of a future life, ,vould not be a proof of religioll. 
For, that ,ve are to live hereafter, is just as recon- 
cilable \vith the scheme of atheislll, and as ,veIl to 
be accounted for by it, as that \ve are now alive is: 
and therefore nothing can be nlore absurd than to 
argue froll1 that 
cheme, that there can be no future 
state. But as religion illlplies a future state, any 
presunlption against such a state, is a presunlption 
against religion. And the foregoing observations 
remove all presul11ptions of that 
ort, and prove, to 
a very considerable ùegree of probability I, one funda- 
11lental doctrine of religion; ,vhich, if believed, \vould 
greatly open and dispose the 1l1ind seriously to attend 
to the general evidence of the \vhole. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF TIlE GOVERNl\iEXT OF GOD BY REWARDS AND PUNISH- 
MENTS; AND PARTICULARLY OF THE LATTER. 


9 I. Future life: its 
veigltt dztc to our CalJ(tcity to 
eujo y {tnd suffer. 
T HAT \vhich Inakes thp question cOl1cerning a 
future life to be of so great importance to us, 
is our capacity of happiness and nlisery. And that 
,vhich l1lakes the con
ideration of it to be of so 
great inlportance to us, is the supposition of our 


] In the brief sunllnary of the 
argument in ch. vii. 4, this is stated 
in stl'onger ternlS as against th e 
absolutely negative conclusion: it 


is there pronounced' palpably ab- 
surd to conclude, that we shall cease 
to be, at death.' 
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llappiness and nlisery Hereafter, depending upon 
our actions Here. Without this indeed, curio
ity 
could not but sonletimes bring a subject, in ,vhicil 
,ve nlay be so highly interested, to our tl1oughts; 
especially upon the 1110rtality of others, or the near 
prospect of our o,vn. But reasonable nlel1 ,vould 
110t take any further tllought about Hereafter, than 
,vhat should happen thus occasionally to rise in 
their l1unds, if it ,vere certain that our future 
interest no ,yay depended upon our present beha- 
yiour: whereas on tIle contrary, if there be ground, 
either fronl al1alogy or any tIling else, to think it 
does; thel1 there is reason also for the l110st active 
thought and solicitude, to secure that interest; to 
behave so as that ,ve 1llay escape that nlisery, and 
obtain that 11appiness in another life, ,vllicll ,ve 110t 
only suppose ourselves capable of, but ,vhich ,ve 
apprehend also is put in our o,vn po,ver. And 
,vhether there be ground for this last apprehension, 
certainly ,vould deserve to be lll0St seriously con- 
sidered, ,vere there no other proof of a future life 
and interest, thall that presu111ptive one, ,vhicll the 
foregoing observations amount to. 


9 2. Here, enJoY1nent, and sujjéring, are 1nainly set in 
our O
VJl lJolcer. 
No,v in the present state, all ,vllich ,ve enjoy, 
and a great part of ,vhat ,ve suffer, is lJuf in oltr Olcn 
l)()ux!r. For pleasure and pain are the consequences 
of our actions: and ,ve are endued by the Author 
of our nature ,vith capacities of foreseeing tllese 
consequences. We find by experience he does not 
so much as preserve our lives, exclusively of our o,vn 
care and attention, to provide ourselves ,vith, and 
to make use of, tllat sustenance, by ,vhich he 11as 
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appointed our lives shall be preseryed; and ,vith- 
out ,vhich, he has appointed, they shall not be pre- 
served at all. And in general ,ve foresee, that the 
external things, ,vhich are the objects of our various 
pas
ions, can neither be obtained nor enjoyed, ,vith- 
out exerting ourselve:s in such ëlnd such lnanners: 
but by thus exerting ourselves, ,ve obtain and enjoy 
these objects, in ,vhich our llatural good consists; 
or by this ll1eans God gives us the possession and 
enjoyn1ent of thenl. I kno,v not, that ,ve haye any 
one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means 
of our O'\TJl actions. And by prudence and care, ,ve 
111ay, for the lnost part, pass our days in tolerable 
ease and quiet: or, on the contrary, ,ve lllay, by 
rashness, ungoverned passion, ,vilfulness, or eyell 
by negligence, lllake ourselves as llliserable as ever 
,ve plea
e. And l1lany do please to nlake thel11selyes 
extren1ely nliserable, i. e. to do ,vhat they kno,v 
beforehand ,viII render then1 so. They follo,v those 
,vays, the fruit of ,vhich they kno,v, by instruction, 
exall1ple, experience, ,viII be disgrace, and poverty, 
and sickness, and untilnely death. This every one 
ob
erves to be the general course of thing
; thougll 
it is to be allo,ved, ,ve cannot find by experience, that 
all our sufferings are o\ving to our o,vn follies. 


9 3. Possible re(tsons for this. It o]Jcrates as a fore- 
1CarJllug. 


'Vhy the Author of nature does not give his 
creatures prolniscuousl J" such and such. perceptiolls, 
,,,ithout regard to their behaviour; ,vhy lIe does 
not nlake thenl happy ,vithout the instrulllentality 
of their o,vn actions, and prevent their bringing 
any sufferings upon thelll:seives; i'3 another I1latter. 
YOLo I. E 
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Perllaps there Inay be SOlne impossibilities in tIle 
nature of things, ,vllicll we are unacquainted with a. 
Or less happilless, it may be, ,vould UpOl1 the ,vhole 
be produced by sucil a lnetllod of cOllduct, than 
is by the present.. Or perhaps divine goodness, 
witll "\Vllicll, if I 11llstake not, ,ve nlake very free 
in our speculations, 111ay IlOt be a bare single dis- 
position to produce Ilappiness; but a dispositioll 
to 111ake the good, tIle faithful, the honeBt man 
llappy. Perllaps an infinitely perfect MÏ1ld n1ay 
be pleased, ,vith seeing 11is creatures bellave suitably 
to the nature "\v11icll lle has given tile In ; to the 
relations ,vllich lIe has placed then1 in to eacll 
other; and to that, ,vhicll they stalld in to himself: 
that relation to hin1self, ,vllich, during tlleir existence, 
is even llece:;sary, and which iB the lnost inlportant 
one of all: perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect 
Mind Inay be pleased with tl1is n10ral piety of moral 
agents, in and for itself; aB "\vell as upon account 
of its being essentially cOllducive to the happiness 
of his creation. Or the ,vhole end, for ,vhicll God 
made, and tllUS governs the world, nlay be utterly 
beyond the reacll of our faculties: tllere nlay be 
some,vllat in it as impossible for us to have any con- 
ception of, as for a blind man to have a conception 
of colours. But ho,vever this be, it is certain nlatter 
of universal experience, that the general method of 
divine administration is, forewarning us, or giving 
us capacities to foresee, "\vitl1 11lore or less clearness, 
that if ,ve act so and so, ,ve shall Ilave such enjoy- 
lllents, if so and so, sucll sufferings; and giving us 
tllose enjoYlllents, and lllaking us feel tho
e suffer- 
ings, ill cOllsequence of our actions. 


a Part I. chap. vii. 
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9 4. Due tv nature; that is, tn the Author of nature]. 
, But all thi
 i
 to be ascribed to the general course 
of nature.' True. This is the very thing ,vhicll I an1 
observing. It is to be ascribed to the general course of 
nature: i. e. not surely to the ,vords or ideas, course 
of nature; but to hin1 ,vho appointed it, and put 
things into it: or to a course of operation, fron1 it
 
uniforn1ity or constancy, called natural b ; Hud ,vhich 
necessarily in1plies an operating agent. For ",.hen 
lnen find thelnselves necessitated to confess an Author 
of nature, or that God is the natural governor of the 
,vorld; they ll1Ust not çleny this again, because his 
governlnent is uniform; they n1ust not deny that 
he does things at all, becau
e he lloeß thelll con- 
stantly; becau
e the effect
 of his acting are per- 
ll1anent, ,vhether his acting be so ur not; though 
there is no reason to think it is not. In short, 
every n1an, in every thing he does, naturally act
 
upon the forethought and apprehension of àyoiding 
evil or obtaining good 2: and if the natural cour
e 
of things be the appointlnent of God, and our 
11atural faculties of kllO'V ledge and experience are 


b S . 
up. I. 30. 


1 "\Ve have to observe that t11f're 
are thref' stages in Butler"s argu- 
Hlent, viz.- 
r. The constitution and course 
of nature ; 
2. Natural Religion; 
3. R.evea.led Religion; 
and that we are introduced to the 
existence and governing activity of 
God, not as a part of natural 
religion, but as included in the 
constitution and course of nature. 
See Introd. 
 16. This iùea of a 


governing agency anterior to anù 
r.-pal't fronl direct nloral govern- 
luent, as a constitution and course 
of nature, finds perhaps a con- 
venient illustration in the lai\Ys of 
political economy, by following or 
neglecting which wealth is }11"0- 
duced or wasted, without any ùirect 
reference to nloral considerations. 
2 Compo rrâ(Ta Tf)(V1] Kuì 7rÛo-U 
p.fBoôor, óp.oÎ.cvr 
È 7rpâ
Î.r TE Kaì 7rpoaí- 
pEo-L
, àyaBov TLvòr lcþiEuBm 
OKEí. 
Aristot. Etlt. Nic. i. I. 


E 2 
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giyen us by 11iul; then the good and bad con- 
sequences ,vhicll follo,v our actions, are 11is appoint- 
lllent, and our foresight of those consequences, IS a 
,yarning given us by hin1, ho,v ,ve are to act. 



) S. These lJleasures {tnd Jj(lins guide us; but in a 
general 'lcay. 
'Is the pleasure then, naturally acconlpanying 
eyery particular gratificatioll of passion, intended 
to put us UpOll gratifying ourselves in every such 
particular instance, and as a reward to us for so 
doing "I ' No, certaillly. N or i
 it to be said, that 
our eyes were llaturally intended to give us the 
sight of each particular object, to ,vhicll they do 
or can extend; objects ,vhich are destructive of 
thenl
 or ,vhich, for any otller reason, it 1lla
y. 
beconle us to turn our eyes fronl. Yet there is no 
doubt, but that our eyes "\vere intended for us to 
see ,vith. So 11either is tllere any doubt, but that 
the foreseen pleasures and pains belonging to the 
pa:ssions, ,vere intended, in general, to induce 111an- 
kind to act in sucll alld SUCll 11lanners. 


9 6. So that God already relcards and lJltn ish es. 
Ko"\v from this general obsfryatiol1, obvious to 
everyone, that God has given us to understand, 
l1e has appointed 
ë1tisfaction and delight to be the 
consequence of our acting in one manller, and pain 
and uneasiness of our acting in another, and of our 
not acting at all; and that "\ve find the consequences, 
,\rhich ,ve ,vere beforehand inforn1ed of, uniformly 
to follo"\v; ,ve 111ay learn, that 
"'e are at present 
actually under 11ilS governnlent in the strictest and 
11l0St proper sense; in SUCll a sel1se, as that he re- 
"Tards and punishes us for our actions. All Author 
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of nature being 
upposed, it is l10t so l1Iuch a 
deduction of rea
on, as a l1latter of experience, thnt 
,ve are thu
 under hiB governUIent: under his 
governl1Ient, in the sallIe sense, a:s ,ve are under 
the governlnent of civil nIagistrates. Because the 
annexing pleasure to sonle actions, and pain to other
, 
in our po,ver to do or forbear, and giving notice of 
this appointnlent beforehand to those ,vhonl it con- 
cerns; is the proper fornlal notion of governlnent. 


9 7. TTT/wtlier ùy lJr01Jcllcd or by sclf-acting lazcs. 
vVhether the pleasure or pain ,vhich thus follo,vs 
UpOlI our Lehaviour, be o,ving to the Author of 
1lature's acting upon us eyery nIonIent ,vhicll "\ve 
feel it; or to his having at once contrived and 
executed his o"'"n part in the plan of the ,yorlel; 
nlakes no alteration as to the nlatter before us. :For 
if civil nlagistrate
 could nlake the 
anctions of their 
hl\VS take place, ,vithout interpo
ing at all, after 
they had passed then1; ,vithout a trial, and the 
fornlalities of an execution: if they ,vere able to 
Inake their la,ys execute thenlselves, or every of- 
fender to execute theln upon hinI
elf; ,ye should 
be just in the sanle sense under their governnlcnt 
then, as ,ve are no,v; but in a Hluch higher degree, 
and 11lore perfect Inanner I. 


1 Fitzgerald observes that Butlf'r 
here differs fr0111 Clarke and agrees 
with Leibnitz (see the Correspon- 
dence between them). For Clarke 
holds as follows: 'The notion of 
the world's being a great Inachine, 
going on without the interposition 
of God, as a clock continue::; to go 
without the assistance of the clock- 
Jnaker, is the notion of Inaterialislll 
and fate, and tends. . . to exclude 
Providence.' To which Leibnitz re- 


plies, that on this principle a king 
so superlatively good that he could 
arrange alllllatters on behalf of his 
suùjectsin a way so achllirable that he 
should never need to interfere with 
thCln would be only a nominal king. 
So far Fitzgerald, The two cOlubat- 
an ts, however, agreed that G-od was 
the Continuator as well a
 the 
l\Iaker,-See Con-esp. of Clarke and 
Leibnitz (London, 1717), PP' 21. 45, 
67. 
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9 8. ....fuel uy sJnall lJains as 
()ell as great. 
Vain is the ridicule ,vith ,vIlich, one foresees, 
sonle persons ,viII divert thenIselves, upon finding 
lesser pains considered as instances of divine punish- 
111ent. There is 110 possibility of ans,vering or evading 
the genera] tIling llere intended, ,vithout denying all 
final causes. For filIal causes being adlllitted, the 
pleasures and pains no,v Inentioned 111ust be ad- 
ll1itted too as instances of then1. And if they are; 
if God annexes delight to son1e actions, and uneasi- 
lless to others, ,vith an apparent desigll to induce 
us to act so and so; thel1 lIe not only dispenses 
happiness and lllisery, but also re,vards and punishes 
actions. If, for exa11Iple, the pain ,vhicll ,ve feel, 
upon doing ,vllat tends to the destruction of our 
bodies, suppose upon too near approaches to fire, 
or upon ,vounding ourselves, be appointed by the 
Author of l1ature to prevent our doing ,vhat thus 
tends to our destruction; tllis is altogether as llluch 
all instance of his punislling our actions, and conse- 
quently of our being under his governnIent, as 
declaring by a voice from heaven, that if ,ve acted 
so, he ,vould inflict SUCll pain upon us, and inflict- 
ing it, ,vhether it be greater or less. 



 9. God is (a) Gorernor, (b) JIoral Governor. 
Thus ,ve find, that the true 110tion or conceptioll 
of tIle Autllor of nature, is that of a 111aster or 
governor, prior to the consideratioll of his Inoral 
attributes. The fact of our case, \vhich ,ve find b.r 
experience, i
, that he actually exercises dOlninion or 
goverllnlent oyer us at present, by re,varding and 
punishing us for our actions, in as strict and proper 
a sense of these ,vords, and even in the sallIe sense, 
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as children, servants, subjects, are re"
arded and 
punished by those ,vho govern them. 
And thus the ,vhole analogy of nature, the "Thole 
present cour
e of things, 1110St fully sho,vs, that there 
is nothing incredible in the general doctrine of religion, 
that God ""ill re,vard and punish 111en for their actions 
11ereafter: nothing incredible, I 111ean, arising out of 
the notion of revvarding and punishing. For the 
"Thole course of nature is a pre8ent instance of hi::; 
exercising that governn1ent over U
, ,vhich iU1plies 
in it re,varding and punishing. 



 10. Punis/uneut lcill here lJe chiefly CO Jlsidered, because 
'JJlost carilled at. 
B UT as divine punishlnent is \vhat nlen chiefly 
object against, and are nlost un,villing to allo,,,,"; 
it n1ay be proper to nlention SOlne circunlstances in 
the natural course of punishments at present, ,vhich 
are analogous to 'v hat religion teaches u::; concerning 
a future state of punishl1lent; indeed so analogous, 
that as they add a farther credibility to it, so they 
cannot but raise a l1l0St serious apprehension of it 
in those ,vho ,vill attend to then1. 


9 I I. Of h UJnan JJl1SerleS, a large lJart are self- 
inflicted. 
It has been no,v observed, that such and such 
lniseries naturally follo,v such and such actions of 
in1prudence and ,vilfulness, as ,veIl as actions nlore 
con1lnonly and Inore distinctly considered as vicious; 
and that these consequences, ,vhen they 11lay be fore- 
seen, are properly 11atural punishlnents annexed to 
such actions. For the general thing here insisted 
upon, is, not that ,ve see a great deal of 111isery 
in the world, but a great deal ,vhich 111e11 bring 
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upon themselves by their own behaviour, which they 
Inight have foreseen alld avoided. 



 12. Often (a) follotVlng after lJleasure re(t)Jed, (b) ex- 
ceeding it, (c) long delayed, (d) hard to foresee. 
Now the circun1stances of these llatural punish- 
n1ents, particularly deserving our attention, are such 
as these; That oftentinles they follo,v, or are in- 
flicted in consequence of, actions, ,vhich procure 
nläny present advantages, and are accolnpanied ,vith 
Inucl1 present pleasure: for instance, sickness and 
untimely deatl1 is the consequence of intemperance, 
thougll accon1panied ,vitI1 the I1igIlest Inirtl1 and 
jollity: That these punishments are often mucll 
greater, tl1an the advantages or pleasures obtained 
by the actions, of ,vhich they are the punishn1ents 
or consequences: That tl10ugh ,ve may imagine 
a constitution of nature, in ,vhicll these natural 
punishn1ents, ,vhicll are in fact to follo,v, ,,,"ould 
follo,v, ilnn1ediately upon SUCll actions being done, 
or very soon after; ,ve find on the contrary in our 
,vorld, that they are often delayed a great ,vhile, 
sometÜ11es evel1 till long after the actions occasioning 
then1 are forgot; so that the constitution of 11ature 
is such, tllat delay of punishmellt is 110 sort 110r 
degree of presumption of final in1punity: That after 
such delay, these natural punishlnents or nliseries 
often COll1e, not by degrees, but suddenly, ,vith 
violel1ce, and at once; ho,vever, the chief 111isery 
often does: That as certainty of SUCll distant n1isery 
follo,ving SUCll actions, is never afforded persons; 
so perhaps during the actions, they have seldoln 
a distinct full expectation of its follo,ving C : and 
111any times the case is only thus, that they see 


c See Part II. chap. vi. 
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in general, or 111ay see, the credibility, that in- 
tenlperance, suppose, ,viII bring after it diseases; 
civil crÏIneb, civil punishn1ents; ,vhen yet the real 
probability often is, that they shall escape; but 
things not,vithstanding take their destined course, 
and the n1i
ery inevitably follo,vs ëlt its appointed 
tinle, in -very ll1any of these ca
es. 
9 13. J1JIay ùe dup to habits contracted in youth. 
Thus also though youth Iliay be alleged as 3n 
excuse for rashness and folly, as being naturally 
thoughtless, and not clearly foreseeing all the con- 
sequences of being untractable ëlnd profligate; this 
does not hinder, but that these con
equences follo,v, 
ëlnd are grievously felt throughout the ,vhole cour
e 
of nlature life. Habits contracted even in that age, 
ëlre often utter ruin: and 111en'S success in the ,yorld, 
not only in the con1n1on sense of ,vorldly success, 
but their real happineb
 and n1i:sery, depends, in H 
great degree, and in various ,vays, upon the 111anner 
in ,vhich they pass their youth; ,vhich consequences 
they for the 1110st part neglect to consider, and 
perhaps seldon1 can properly be said to believe, 
beforehand. 
9 14. 
-"-ote that lost 01J1JOJ.tu1titics rarely recur. 
It requires al
o to be 111entioned, that in nunlber- 
less cases, the natural COUl'.;;;e of things affords us 
opportunities for procuring advantages to ourselyes 
at certain tin1es, ,vhich ,ve cannot procure ,vhen "
e 
,viII; nor eyer recall the opportunities, if ,ve have 
neglected then1. Indeed the general cour:se of nature 
i
 àn exau1ple of this. If, during the opportunity 
of youth, persons are indocile and self-,villed; they 
inevitably suffer in their future life, for ,vant of 
those acquire111ents, ,vhich they neglected the natural 
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season of attaining. If the husbandlnan lets his seed- 
tilne pass ,vit110ut so,ving, the whole year is lost to 
IlÏ1n beyond recovery. In like manner, though after 
111en have been guilty of folly a11d extravagance U1J to 
({ certain degree, it is often in their power, for instance, 
to retrieye their affairs, to recover their heal tll and 
character; at least in good measure: yet real refor- 
111ation is, in many ca
es, of no avail at all to,vards 
preventing the miseries, poverty, sickness, infaulY, 
naturally annexed to folly and extravagance exceeding 
that degree. There is a certain bound to imprudence 
a11d l11isbehaviour, which being transgressed, their 
remains 110 place for repentance in the natural 
course of things. 


9 IS. J{eglect often OlJcrates as 1nisbeha
:iou)'. 
It is further very much to be reularked, that 
11eglects frolll inconsiderateness, ,vant of attention d, 
110t looking about us to see ,vhat ,ve have to do, 
are often attended ,vith con
equellceR altogether as 
dreadful, as any active lnisbehaviour, froln the nlost 
extravagant passion. 


9 16. Ci
'illJllnisll1ncnts, bcing natural, often also final. 
And lastly, civil government being natural, the 
pUllishInents of it are so too: and some of these 
punishments are capital; as the effects of a dissolute 
course of pleasure are oftell Inortal. So that n1any 
natural pUllishlnents are- final e to lliln, "rho incur
 


d Part II. chap. vi. 
e The general consideration of a future state of pUllishlnent, 
Rerelation is dið- 1110St evìdently belongs to the subject of natural 
tinctire in fi.1'iJig religion. But if any of these reflections should 
the time, 'fi::. our be thought to relate more pecu]iarly to this 
next state. doctrine, as taught in scripture; the reader is 
desired to obs8rve, that Gentile ,vriter
, hoth n10ralists and poet5, 
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then1, if considered only in his telnporal capacity: 
and seen1 inflicted by natural appointn1ent, either to 
relnove the offender out of the ,yay of being further 
n1i
chievous; or as an exan1ple, though frequently 
a disregarded one, to those ,vho are left behind. 


9 17. ..Lill this is not accidental, vut constctnt, and 
conjirJJzed by {religion. 
These things are not, ,vhat ,ve call accidental, or 
to be n1et ,vith only no,v and then; but they are 
things of every day's experience: they proceed froBl 
general la,vs, very general ones, by ,vhich God 
governs the ,vorld, in the natural course of his 
providence. And they are so analogous to ,vhat 
religion teaches us concerning the future punish.. 
n1ent of the ,vicked, so lnuch of a piece ,vith it, 
that both ,vould naturally be expressed in the very 


speak of the future punishment of the ,vicked, both as to the 
duration and degree of it, in a like lnanner of expression and of 
description, as the scripture does. So that all ,vhich can positively 
be asserted to be Blatter of mere revelation, ,vith regard to thi
 
doctrine, seen1S to be, that the great distinction bet,veen the 
righteous and the ,vicked, shall be made at the end of this 
,vorld; that each shall t!ten receive according to his deserts. 
RE?ason did, as it ,veIl might, conclude that it should, finally anù 
upon the ,vho]e, be ,veIl ,vith thp righteous, and ill with the 
,vicked: but it could not be determined upon any principles of 
reason, ,vhether hun1an creatures might not have been appointed 
to pass through other states of life and being, before that dis. 
tributive justice should finally and effectually take place. Revela. 
tion teaches us, that the next state of things after the present is 
appointed for the execution of this justice; that it shall be no 
longer delayed; but the 1Jzystery of God, the great mystery of his 
suffering vice and confusion to prevail, shall then be finished,. and 
he ,viII take to him his great power and will 'reign, by rendering to 
eyery one according to his 'yorks. 
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same "vords, and nlanner of description. In the Book 
of Prorerbs f, for instance, 'Visdonl is introduced, as 
frequenting the nlost public places of resort, and as 
rejected when. she offers herself as the natural ê\p- 
pointed guide of hUlnan life. Ilolv long, speaking to 
those ,vho are passing througll it, hOlV long, ye siJnlJle 
ones, u;ill ye lore folly? and the scorners delight in their 
scorning, and fools hate kJlolvledge? Turn ye at 1ny 
reproof: behold, I 1vill lJour out 1UY SlJlrit ulJon you, I 
lfill 7Jlake kJlOlen 1ny 'lcOJ"ds unto you. But UrOl1 being 
neglected, Because I hare called, and ye refused,. I have 
stretched out 1ny hand, and no 1uan 'regarded,. but ye 
hare set at nought all 1ny counsel, (uul 'lcould none of 
JllY relJroof: I also u'ill laugh at your calanÛty,. I 'leill 
J}lock 
ehen your fear conzeth,. 'lfhen your fear conleth as 
. desolatiuft, llud your destruction cOJJleth as (t lchirlu;iJul,. 
"chen distress and anguish cOJJleth U1Jon you. Then shall 
they call 'ltlJon 1ue, but I 'leill not anslfer,. they shall seek 
nle early, but they shall not find 1Jle. This passage, 
everyone sees, is poetical, and SOlne parts of it are 
highly figurative; but their lneaning is obvious. And 
tIle thing intended is expre

ed 1110re literally in the 
follo,ving ,vords; For that they hated kJlou;ledge, and 
did not choose the fear of the Lord :-therefore shall they 
eat of the fruit of their Olen lvay, and be filled u;ith their 
Olen devices. For the security of the shnple shall slay 
then
, and the jJ}"081Jerity of fóols shall destroy thcnz. And 
the ,vhole pa
sage is so equally applicable, to ,vhat ,ye 
experience in the present ,vorld, concerning the con- 
sequences of nlell's actions, and to ,vhat religion 
teacheB us is to be expected in another, that it n1ay 
be questioned whicll of the t,vo ,vas principally 
intended. 


f CI . 
lap. 1. 
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9 18. The furee of the fOlJleS ought to bring the 
subject honle. 
Indeed "Then one ha
 been recollecting the proper 
proofs of a future state of re,vards and punishnlents, 
nothing n1ethinks can give one so sensible an appre- 
hension of the latter, or representatio11 of it to the 
111ind; af) oL
erving, that after the n1any disregarded 
check
, adnlonition
 and ,varnings. which people n1eet 
,vith in the ,vaYt; of vice and folly and extravagance; 
,yarnings fronl their very nature; frolll the exanIples 
of others; fronl the lesser inconveniences ,vhich they 
bring upon then1selves; fronl the instructions of 
,yi
e and virtuous n1en: after these have been long 
despised, scorned, ridiculed: after the chief bad con- 
sequences, tenlporal consequences, of their follies, 
have been delayed for a great ,vhile; at length they 
break in irresistibly, like an arn1ed force: repen- 
tance is too late to relieve, and can 
erve only to 
aggravate, their di
tress: the case is becolne de::;- 
perate : and poverty and sickness, renlorse and 
anguish, infanl y and death, the effects of their o,vn 
doings, over,vheln1 theuI, beyond possibility of reuledy 
or escape. This is an account of ,vhat is in ft.1Ct the 
general constitution of nature. 


9 19. OlJeration of the scheule not unifornl, but sufficient 
to establish a 
farJlin!J likelihood, 
It is II0t in any sort nleant, that according to 
,vhat appears at present of the natural course of 
things, men are al,vays uniforn1ly punished in pro- 
portion to their 11Ii
Lehayiour: but that there are 
very 1ll3ny in
tances of nIit;behaviour puni
hed in 
the several ,,-rays no,v lllentioned, and very dreadful 
instances too; sufficient to sho,v ,vhat the la,vs of the 
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universe n1ay adn1it; and, if thoroughly considered, 
sufficient fully to answer all objections against the 
credibility of a future state of punishments, fron1. 
any ilnaginatiol1s, that the frailty of our nature and 
external ten1ptations, almost annihilate the guilt of 
hUlnan vices: as well as objections of another sort; 
froln necessity; froln suppositions, that tIle ,viII of 
all infinite Being cal1not be c01ltradicted; or tl1at 
he nlust be incapable of offence and provocation g. 


9 20. And trebuke the audacity of this age. 
Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors 
to serious persons, the n1.ost free froln enthusiasm, 
and of the greatest strength of mind; but it is fit 
things be stated and considered as they really are. 
And there is, in the present age, a certain fearless- 
ness, with regard to what n1.ay be 11ereafter under 
the government of God, ,vhich nothing but an 
universally ackno,vledged demonstration on tIle side 
of atheislll can justify; and ,vhicll 1nakes it quite 
11ecessary, tllat me
 be re1uinded, èlnd if possible 
n1ade to feel, that there is no sort of ground for 
being thus presumptuous, even upon the lnost scep- 
tical principles. 


9 21. There 1Jnay be lJersons born only to serve as 
1.carning exanllJles. 
For, 111ay it not be said of any person upon his 
being born into the world, he 1nay behave so, as to 
be of 110 service to it, but by being made an exalnple 
of the ,voful effects of vice and folly? That he may, 
as anyone may, if he ,viII, incur an infalnous 
execution, fron1 the llands of civil justice; or III 


g See chaps. iv. and vi. . 
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sonle other course of extravagance shorten his days; 
or bring upon hinlself infalny and diseases ,vorse 
than death? So that it had been better for IIÏ1n, 
even ,vith regard to the present ,vorld, that lIe had 
never been born. And is there any pretence of 
rea
on, for people to think thenlselves secure, and 
talk as if they had certain proof, that, let thenl act 
as licentiously as they ,viII, there can be nothing 
analogous to this, ,vith regard to a future and n10re 
general intere
t, under the providence and governn1ent 
of the saU1e God? 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE }IORAL GOVERXJIEXT OF GOD. 


9 I. Go rerJluzeJlt, like (
reation, 'Jnay ùe lJrored 'refer- 
aùle to design. 
A S the n1anifold appearances of design and of 
11. final causes, Ï11 the constitution of the ,vorld, 
prove it to be the ,york of an intelligent l\Iind; so 
the particular final causes of pleasure and pain dis- 
tributed amongst his creatures, prove that they àre 
under his governn1ent; ,vhat l1lay be called his 
natural govern111ent of creatu
'es endued ,vith sense 
and reason. This, ho,vever, inlplies sonIe,vhat 1110re 
than Seel1lS usually attended to, ,vhen ,ve speak of 
God's natural governnIent of the ,vorld. It inIplies 
governn1ent of the very sanle kind ,vith that, ,vhich 
a Inaster exercises over his 
erYant5, or a civil 
Inagistrate over his subjects. The:::;e latter instances 
of final causes, as really prove an intelligent (}overJlor 
of the world, in the sense no,v Inentioned, and 
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before a distinctly treated of; as any otller instances 
of final causes prove an intelligent ]làker of it. 


9 2. JJThere Ireuxtrd and punisluneut are just, the 
gorern1nent is 1Jloral. 
Büt this alolle does not appear at first sight to 
deterinine any thing certainly, concerniIlg tIle nloral 
character of the Author of Ilature, considered in 
this relatioll of governor; does not ascertain Ilis 
governll1ent to be Illoral, or prove that 11e is the 
righteous judge of the ,yorld. Moral governlnellt 
consists, not barely in re,varding and punishing nlen 
for their actions, ,vIlich tIle Inost tyranllical person 
l11ay do: but in re,varding the righteous, and punisll- 
ing tIle ,vicked; in rendering to l11en according to 
their actions, considered as good or evil. And the 
perfection of Inoral goverulnent consists in doing this, 
,vitll regard to all intelligent creatures, ÎIl all exact 
proportion to their personal nlerits or deulerits. 


9 3. Just; that is, not sin11Jly uenero7cnt, uut 1'igldeous 1. 
Some mell seenl to tllink the only character of 
the Author of nature to be that of silnple ab
olute 
benevolence. This, considered as a prÏIlciple of action 
and infinite ill degree, is a disposition to produce 
tIle greatest possible Ilappilless, "\vithout regard to 
persons' behaviour, otller,vise than as SUCll regard_ 
,vould produce higller degrees of it. And supposing 
this to be tIle only cllaracter of God, veracity and 
justice in hin} ,vould be llothing but benevolence 
conducted by 1yisdon1. No,v surely this ought not 


a Ch . . 
ape 11. 


1 See Dissertation on Virtue, 

 12-16. 
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to be asserted, unless it can be proved; for ,ve 
should speak ,vith cautious reverence upon such a 
subject. And ,vhether it can be proved or no, is 
not the thing here to be inquired into; but ,vhether 
in the constitution and conduct of the ,vorld, a right- 
eous governnlent be not discernibly planned out: 
,vhich necessarily iUlplies a righteous governor. 
There nlay possibly be in the creation beings, to 
,vhon1 the Author of nature n1anifests hin1self under 
this 1110Bt amiable of all characters, this of infinite 
absolute benevolence; for it is the nlost aUliable, 
supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, incou1patible 
,vith justice: but he 11lanifests hinlself to us under 
the character of a righteous governor. He Inay, 
consistently ,vith this, be sinlply and ab
olutely 
benevolent, in the sense no, v explained: but he is, 
for he has given us a proof in the constitution and 
conduct of the ,vorld that he is, a governor over 
servants, as he re,vards and punishes us for our 
actions. And in the constitution and conduct of it, 
he may al:so have given, beside
 the rea:son of the 
thing, and the natural presages of conscience, clear 
anù distinct intiulations, that his goverunlent is 
righteous or lnoral: clear to such as think the nature 
of it deserving their Httention; and yet not to every 
carele8s person. ,yho casts a transient reflection UpOll 
the subject h. 


}ì The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not 
being universal, nor so strong as nlight Insufficiency ofproof. 
possibly haye been, 111ay be urged against Lies against Religion 
natural religion, as ,veIl as against revealed. in both forms. 
And therefore the consideration of them belongs to the first 
part of this Treatise, as ,yell as the second. But as these 
ohjections are chiefly urged against revealed religion, I chose 
to consider them in the second part. And the ans,yer to thenl 
there, chap. vi, as urged against Christianity, being allnost 
YOL. L F 
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9 4. This !]Orern1nent is nloral, Hot absolutely, ùut in 
dc!]ree. 
But it is particularly to be observed, that the 
divine governnlent, ,vhich "\ve experience ourselves 
under in the pre
e11t Btate, taken alone, i
 allo"\ved 
llot to be the perfection of n10ral governUlent. Aud 
yet this by no 111ea11S hinders, but that there lnay be 
somewhat, be it n10re or less, truly 111 oral in it. 
A righteous governluent lllay plainly appear to be 
carried on to SOine degree: enougll to give us tIle 
apprehension that it shall be con1pleted, or carried 
on to that degree of perfection which religion teaches 
us it shall; but whicll cannot appear, till l11ucll 
Il10re of the divine adlninistration be seen, than 
can ill the present life. And the design of this 
chapter is to inquire, ho"\v far this is the case: ho,v 
far, over and above the l110ral Ilature c ,vhich God 
has given us, and our natural notion of llinl as 
righteous governor of those 11is creatures, to ,vhonl 
lIe llas given this nature d; I say ho,v far besides 
this, the principles alld beginnings of a n10ral govern- 
l11el1t over the world 111ay be discerned, 110t\vith- 
standing and anlidst all the confusion and disorder 
of it. 


9 5. The ùalance in jet/four of 1:irtue not invariable; 
nor aluxtys clear. 
N o,v one n1igl1t Inention here, ,vhat llas been often 
urged ,vith great force, that in general, less uneasi- 
nèSS and Inore satisfaction, are the natural consp- 


equally applicable to thenl as urged against the religion of na- 
ture; to avoid repetition, the reader is referl'ed to that chapter. 
c Dissertation II. d Chap. vi. 
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quences e of a virtuous than of a vicious course of 
life, in the present state, as Hn instance of a nIoral 
governnIent established in nature; an instance of it, 
collected froln experience and present nIatter of fact. 
But it lnust be o,vned a thing of difficulty to ,veigh 
and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, each amongst 
thenlSelves, and also against each other, so a
 tfJ 
nIake an estinIate ,vith any exactness, of the over- 
plus of happiness on the side of virtue. And it is 
not impossible, that, amidst the infinite disorders 
of the ,vorld, there nlay be exceptions to thp 
happiness of virtue; even \vith regard to those 
persons, ,vhose course of life frolll their youth up 
has been blalneless; 


9 6. ES1Jecially 1n cases of reforJJlcd life. 
And 11lore ,vith regard to those, ,vho have gone 
on for sonle time in the ,vays of vice, and have 
after,vards refornled. For suppose an instance of 
the latter case; a person ,vith his passions inflauled, 
his natural faculty of self-governluent iInpaired by 
habits of indulgence, and ,vith all his vices about 
hiln, like so nlany harpies, craving for their aCCUt;- 
tOllied gratification: ,vho can say ho,v long it nlight 
be, before such a person ,vould find nlore satisfaction 
in the reasonableness and present good consequences 
of virtue, than difficulties and self-denial in the re- 
straints of it? Experience al
o sho,vs, that nlen 
can, to a great degree, get over their sense of shanle, 
so as that by professing themselves to be ,vithout 
principle, and avo,ving even direct villainy, they can 
support theulselves against the infanlY of it. But 
as the ill actions of 
lny one ,,
ill probably be Inore 


e See Lord Sh3ftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part II. 
F 2 
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talked of, and oftener throWll in his ,yay, upon his 
reforulation; so tIle infall1Y of them ,viII be nluch 
1l10re felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of 
llonour is recovered. Uneasinesses of this kind ought 
indeed to be put to the account of former vices: yet 
it ,viII be said, they are in part the consequences of 
reforlnation. 


9 7. But clear as a 
vhole, and as initial. 
Still I aln far froln allo,ving it doubtful, ,vhether 
virtue, upon the ,vhole, be happier tllan vice in the 
present ,vorld. But if it ,vere, yet the beginnings 
of a righteous adn1Ïnistration may beyond all question 
be found in l1ature, if ,ve ,viII attentively inquire 
after theln. And, 


9 8. God, then, being Governor, 1Jl(ty be also 1JlOr{t! 
Governor. 
[I.] In ,vhatever manner the notion of God's 11loral 
governmellt over the ,vorld nlight be treated, if it 
did not appear, ,vhetller lle 'v ere in a proper sense 
our governor at all: yet "\vhen it is certain ll1atter 
of experience, that 11e does manifest hilllself to us 
under tIle character of a governor, ill the sense ex- 
plained f; it nlust deserve to be considered, ,vhether 
there be llOt reaSOll to apprellend, that lle 11lay be 
à righteous or uloral goverllor. Since it appears to 
be fact, that God does govern 11lankind by the lnethod 
of rewards and punishnlel1ts, according to SOUle 
settled rules of distribution; it is surely a question 
to be asked, "'That presumption is there against his 
finally re,vardiug and punishing tllenl according to 
tllis particular rule, l1anlely, as they act reasonably 
or unreasonably, virtuously or viciously? 


f CI . . 
Hlp. 11. 
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9 9. The 'llloral rule of alearll is Jllore n(dural than 
any other. 
Since rendering men happy or l1liserable by this 
rule, certainly falls in, l1luch l1lore falls in, ,vitll our 
natural apprehensions and sense of things, than doing 
so by any other rule ,vhatever: since re,varding and 
punislling actions by any other rule, ,vould appear 
llluch harder to be accounted for, by Ininds forlned 
as he has forlned ours. Be the evidence of religion 
then nlore or less clear, the expectation ,yhicll it 
raises in us, that the righteous shall, upon the ,vhole, 
be happy, and the ,vicked Iniserable, cannot ho,ve-ver 
possibly be considered as absurd or chinlerical; 
because it is no more thall all expectation, that 
a l1lethod of governnlent ah
eady begun, sllall be 
carried on, the n1ethod of rewarding and punishing 
actions; and shall be carried on by a particular rule, 
,vhich unavoidably appears to us at first sight nlore 
llatural than any other, the rule ,vhich ,ve call dis- 
tributive justice. Nor, 


Þ 10. JIental states attaching to good and e1:il conduct, 
and the forecast allvlcerl ùy fixed lales, all go to 
affirJJt it. 
[II.] Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tran- 
quillity, satisfaction, and extcrnal advantages, being 
the natural consequences of prudent Inanagen1ent of 
oursel Yes, and our affairs; and rashness, profligate 
negligence, and ,vilful folly, bringing after then1 many 
inconveniences and sufferings; these afford instances 
of a right constitution of nature: a
 the correction 
of children, for their o,vn sàkes" and by ,yay of 
exanlple, ,vhen they run into danger or hurt theln- 
selves, is a part of right education. And thus, that 
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God governs the "Torld by general fixed la,vs, that 
he llas endued us "\vith capacities of reflecting upon 
this constitution of tl1ings, and foreseeing the goud 
and bad consequences of our behaviour; plainly inl- 
plies SOllle sort of moral governnlent: since fr01l1 
SUCll a con
titution of things it cannot but follo,y, 
tllat prudence and ilnprudence, which are of the" 
llature of virtue and vice g, Inust be, as they are, 
respectively rewarded and punished. 


9 I I. As du ci eil lJuuislunents, and the leafr vi theJJl. 
[III.] Frolll the natural course of things, vicious 
actions are, to a great degree, actually puni
hed as 
nlischievous to society; and besides punishnlent ac- 
tually inflicted upon this account, there is also the 
fear and apprehensioll of it in those persons, whose 
crilnes llave rendered thelll 0 bl1oxious to it, in case 
of a discovery; this state of fear being itself of tell 
a very considerable punishment. The natural fear 
and apprehensioll of it too, which restrains fronl SUCll 
crinles, is a declaration of nature against them. It 
is necessary to tIle very being of society, that vice
 
destructive of it, should be punislled as ùeing so; 
the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruelty: \vhich punisl1- 
lllent therefore is as natural as society; and so is 
an instance of a kind of moral governnlent, naturall
y 
established and actually taking place. And, since 
the certain natural course of tl1Ïngs is the conduct 
of Providence or the government of God, thougll 
carried on by the instrulnentality of lllen; the obseI'- 
vatioll 11ere Inade 
nnounts to this, that 11lankind find 
tllelll
elves placed by hÌIn ill such circunlstance
, a
 
tllat they 
re unavoidably accountable for their be.. 


g See Dissertation II. (
 8). 
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haviour, and are often punished, and sonletiIlleB 
re,varded under his governn1ent, in the view of their 
being nli
chievous, or eU1inently beneficial to society. 


9 12. Gooel acts are sonlcttllles punished; but nerer 
as being good. 
If it be objected that good actions, and such as 
are beneficial to society, are often punished, as in 
the case of persecution and in other case
; and that 
ill and nlischievous actions are often re,,"'arded: it 
nlay be ans,vered distinctly; first, that this is in no 
sort necessary, and consequently not natural, in the 
sense in which it is necessary, and therefore natural, 
that ill or n1i
chievous actions should be punished: 
and in the 11ext place, that good actions are never 
punished, considered as beneficial to society, nor ill 
Hctions re,varded, under the view of their being hurt.. 
ful to it. So that it stands good, ,vithout any thing on 
the side of yice to be 
et over again
t it, that the 
Author of nature has as truly directed, that vicious 
actions, considered as 111ischievous to society, should 
be punished, and put lllankind under a necessity of 
thus punishing then1; as he has directed and neces- 
sitated us to preserve our lives by food. 


9 13. Regard is had not to acts only, but to their 
quality as t'irtuous or t'l
cious. 
[IV.] In the natural course of things, virtue as 
sllch is actually re,varded, and vice as sllch punished: 
,yhich seenlS to afford an instance or example, not 
only of government
 but" of 11101'al government, begun 
and established; lnoral in the strictest sense; though 
not in that perfection of degree, ,vhich religion 
teaches us to expect. In order to see this lnore 
clearly, ,ve nlust distinguish bet,veen actions then1- 
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selves, and that quality ascribed to them, ,vhich 
we call virtuous or vicious. The gratification itself 
of every natural passion nlust be attended with de- 
light: Hnd acquisitions of fortune, however made, 
are acquisitions of the means or lnaterials of enjoy- 
ment. An action then, by ,vhicil any natural pas- 
sion is gratified or fortune acquired, procures delight 
or advantage; abstracted fronl all consideration of 
tIle morality of sucll action. Consequently, the plea- 
sure or advantage in this case, is gained by the 
actioll itself, not by the morality, the virtuousness or 
viciousness of it; though it be, perhaps, virtuous 
or vicious. Thus, to say sucil an action or course of 
behaviour, procured such pleasure or advantage, or 
brougllt on SUCII inconvenience and pain, is quite 
a different thing froln saying, that such good or bad 
effect ,vas owing to the virtue or vice of such action 
or behaviour. In one case, an action abstracted fronl 
all lnoral consideration, produced its effect: in the 
other case, for it ,viII appear that there are such 
cases, the 11lorality of the action, the action under a 
moral consideration, i. e. the virtuousness or vicious- 
Iless of it, produced the effect. Now I say virtue as 
such, llaturally procures considerable advantages to 
the virtuous, and vice as such, naturally occasions 
great inconvenience and even nlisery to the vicious, 
in very many instances. The inlll1ediate effects of 
virtue and vice upon the mind and tenlper, are to 
be mentioned as instances of it. Vice as sucil is 
11aturally attended ,vitil sonle sort of uneasiness, and, 
110t uncoll1nlonly, ,vitil great- disturbance and appre- 
llension. That ÎIl,vard feeling, which, respecting 
lesser lllatters, and in familiar speech, ,ve call being 
vexed with oneself, and in matters of ilnportance 
and in more serious language, relnorse; is an un- 
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easiness naturally arising from an action of a nlan's 
own, reflected upon by hinlself as wrong, unreason- 
able, faulty, i. e. vicious in greater or less degrees: 
and this l1Ianifestly is a different feeling fronl that 
unea
ines
, ,vhich arises froIn a sense of mere loss 
or harm. vVhat is Inore conlnlon, than to hear a 
Blan la111enting an accident or event, and adding 
--but ho,veyer he has the satisfaction that he 
cannot blame himself for it; or on the contrary, 
that he has the uneasiness of being sensible it ,vas 
his o,vn doing? Thus also the di
turbance and fear, 
,vhich often follo,v upon a 111an's having done an 
inj ury, arise fronl a sense of his being bla1ne,vol'th y ; 
otherwise there ,vould, in 111any cases, be no ground 
of disturbance, 1101" any reason to fear resentlnent 
or shanle. On the other hand, in,vard security and 
peace, and a nlind open to the several gratifications 
of life, are the natural attendants of innocence and 
virtue. To ,vhich must be added the cornplacency, 
satisfaction, and even joy of heart, ,vhich acconlpany 
the exercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, 
benevolence. 


9 14. Reckon in, too, the fears aud h01JeS of a future life; 
And here, I think, ought to be 111entioned, the 
fears of future punishment, and peaceful hopes of 
a better life, in those ,vho fully believe, or have 
any serious apprehension of religion: because these 
hopes and fears are present uneasiness and satis- 
faction to the 111ind, and cannot be got rid of by 
great part of the ,vorld, even by men ,vho have 
thought most thoroughly upon that subject of reli- 
gion. And no one can say, how considerable this 
uneasiness and satisfaction Inay be, or ,vhat upon the 
,vhole it lllay aUlount to. 
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9 IS. ..Lind the furollr and disfavour eS1Jccia1ly 
of the good; 
In tho next place con1es in the consideration, that 
all hOl1est and good Illen are disposed to befriend 
honest good lnen as sucll, and to discountenance the 
vicious as such, and do so in some degree; indeed 
in a con::;iderable degree: from ,vllicl1 favour and 
discouragelnent canllot but arise considerable advan- 
tage and inconvenience. . And though the generality 
of the ,vorld llave little regard to the 11lorality of 
tlleir o\vn actions, and lnay be supposed to have 
less to that of others, ,vhen they thenlselves are not. 
cOllcerned; yet let anyone be known to be a Inall 
of virtue, somehow or other 11e ,viII be favoured, 
and good offices will be done l1im, froln regard to 
11is character without remote views, occasionally, 
and il1 sC!me low degree, I think, by the generality 
of the \vorld, as it happens to C01l1e in their ,yay. 
Public honours too and advantages are the l1atural 
consequences, are sometimes at least the consequenceH 
in fact, of virtuous actions; of en1inent justice, fidelity, 
charity, love to our country, considered in the vie,v 
of being virtuous. And sometilnes even deatll itself, 
often infanlY and externàl inconveniel1ces, are the 
public consequences of vice as vice. For instance, 
the sense which mankind llave of tyranny, injustice, 
oppression, additional to the mere feeling or fear of 
lllisery, has doubtless beel1 instrunlental in brillging 
about revolutions, which make a figure even ill the 
history of the world. For it is plain, l1len resent 
injuries as iUlpl ying faultiness, and retaliate, not 
merely under the notion of having received harul, 
but of llaving received wrong; and they have this 
re
cntnlent in behalf of others, as ,veIl a
 of thenl- 
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selves. So like,,
ise even the generality are, in SOITIP 
degree, grateful and disposed to return good office
, 
not lllerely because such an one has been the occasioll 
of good to thenl, but under the vie"\v, that such good 
officeB inlplied kind intention and good desert in the 
doer. 


9 16. .Lind the 1noral quality seen in (a) Cifil goreTn- 
1Jlellt, (b) care nf' children, (c) in 1:irtues per se, nerer 
in 
'ices, (d) ill pardons git'en Ùt avsence of guilt. 
rro all this l1lay be added t,yO or three particular 
things, "\vhich nlany persons ,viII think frivolous; but 
to Ine nothing appears so, ,vhich at all conles in 
towards detern1ining H que
tion of such iInportance, 
a:::;, whether there be, or be not, a nloral institution 
of goverunlent, in the strictest sense 1110ral, risibly 
established and begun in nature. The particular 
things are these: That in d0111estic government, 
,vhich is doubtless natural, children and others also 
are very generally pUllished for fal
ehood and in- 
justice and ill-behaviour, as such, and re,varded for 
the contrary; ,vhich are instances ,vhere veracity, 
and justice, and right behaviour as such, are natur- 
ally enforced by rewards and punishments, "\vhether 
n10re or less considerable in degree: That, though 
civil governn1ent be 
uppo!:3ed to take cognizance 
of actions in no other vie,v than as prej udicial to 
society, ,vithout respect to the iInmorality of then1; 
yet as such actions are imnloral, so the sense ,vhicll 
Inen have of the imn10rality of them, very greatly 
contributes, in different ways, to bring offenders to 
justice: and that entire absence of àll crinle and 
guilt in the nloral Bense, "\vhell plainly appearing, 
,yill alnlo
t of course procure, and circlunstallces of 
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aggravated guilt prevent, a remission of the penalties 
annexed to civil crinles, in 1113ny cases, though by 
no nleans in all. 


9 17. Sun
 of 'results on behalf of 
cell-doing as such, 
StX ws . 
Upon the ,vhole tllen, besides tIle good and bad 
effects of virtue and vice UpOll men's o\vn 111inds, 
the course of the ,vorld does, ill SOlne l1leaSUre, turn 
upon the approbation and disapprobation of thenl as 
such, in otIlers. The sense of ,veIl and ill-doing, the 
presage
 of conscience, the love of good characters 
and dislike of bad ones, honour, shame, resentnlent, 
gratitude; all these, considered in themselves, and 
in their effects, do afford l1lanifest real instances of 
virtue as such naturally favoured, and of vice as 
such discountenanced, Inore or less, in the daily 
course of hunlan life; ill every age, in eVel]T rela- 
tion, in every general circumstance of it. That God 
has given us a moral nature h, Inay most justly be 
urged as a proof of our being under his moral 
government: but that he has placed us in a con- 
dition, ,vhicll gives tllis nature, as one may speak, 
scope to operate, and in whicIl it doeB unavoidably 
operate; i. e. influence l11ankind to act, so as tilUS 
to favour and re,vard virtue, and discountenance and 
punisIl vice; this is not tIle same, but a furtIler, 
additional proof of llis Inoral governnlel1t: for it is 
an instance of it. TIle first is a proof, that he ,viII 
finally favour and suppoli virtue effectually: the 
second is all example of his favouring alld supporting 
it at present, in SOllle degree. 


h See Dissertation II. (

 1-3). 
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 18. This 1 4 egard to the quale is due to (a) our 'Jnoral 
nature, (b) its pffect 'U1Jon relatecl destiJlies. 
If a lllore distinct inquiry be lllade, ,vhence it 
arises, that virtue as such is often re,varded, and 
vice a
 such is punished, and this rule never 
inyerted: it ,viII be found to proceed, in part, inl- 
Inediately fronl the moral nature itself, ,vhich God 
has given us; and also in part, fronl hi
 having 
given us, together ,vith this nature, so great a power 
over each other's happiness and Inisery. Ifor first.. 
it i
 certain, that peace and delight, in SOlne degree 
and UpOIl sonle occasions, is tIle necesbary and 
present effect of virtuous practice; an effect arising 
inl111ediately frolll that constitution of our llature. 
We are so made, that "Tell-doing as sucll gives us 
satisfaction, at least, in SOlne instances; ill-doing as 
such, in none. And secondly, from our moral nature, 
joined ,vith God's having put our happiness and 
nlisery in lllany respects in each other's po,ver, it 
cannot but be, that vice as such, sonle kinds and 
instances of it at least, ,viII be infamous, and nlen 
,viII be disposed to punisll it as in itself detestable; 
and the villain ,viII by no llleans be able al,vays to 
avoid feeling that infanlY, any nlore than he ,viII 
be able to escape this further punishment, ,vhicll 
nlankind ,viII be disposed to inflict upon hinl, under 
the notion of his deserving it. 


9 19. Any like 'regard to 'fiee a dreanl or a lJlOnster. 
But there can be nothing 011 the side of vice, to 
ans,ver this; because there is nothing in the hU111an 
11lilld contradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. 
For virtue consists in a regard to ,vhat is right and 
reasonable, as being bO; in a regard to veracity, 
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justice, charity, Ï1l thenl:selves: and tllûre is surely 
no such thing, as a like natural regard to falsellood, 
injustice, cruelty. If it be tllougllt, tlUlt tllere are 
instances of an approbation of vice, as sucll, in itBelf, 
and for its o\vn sake, (thougll it does IlOt appear to 
lne, that there is any such thing at all; but sup- 
posing there be,) it is evidently nlonstrous: as mucll 
so, as the most ackno\vledged perversion of any 
pas:sion "\vhatever. Such instances of perversion tllen 
being left out as merely ÌIllaginary, or, llo\vever, 
unnatural; it Inust follo,v, fron} tIle frame of our 
llature, and from our condition, in tIle respects no'v 
described, that vice cannot at all be, and virtue can- 
not but be, favoured as sucll by otller
, upon SOlne 
occasions; and happy in itself, in sonle degree. For 
,vh.at is here insisted upon, is not the degree in 
,vhich virtue and vice are thus di
tinguislled, but 
only tIle thing itself, tllat they are so in SOlne 
degree; thougII tIle ,vhole good and bad effect of 
virtue and vice as sucll, is not inconsiderable Ï1l 
degree. But tIlat they lnust be thus distinguislled 
ill SOlne degree, is in a manner necessary: it is 
lllatter of fact of daily experience, even in tIle 
greatest confusion of human affairs. 


9 20. ])erfersc rules intrude, but not so as to drolcn 
the coiee of nature in Proridencc. 
It is not pretended but that in the natural course 
of things, happiness and. 11lisery appear to be dis- 
tributed by other rules, than only the personal lnerit 
and denlerit of characters. They nlay sonletinles be 
distributed by \vay of lnere discipline. There lnay 
be the ,visest and best reasons, ,vhy the "\vorld sllould 
be governed by general la,v8, from ,vhence SUCll 
promiscuous distributioll perllaps 11lUSt follo\v; and 
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also 'VlIY our happiness and Inisery should be put 
in each other"s po,ver, in the degree ,yhich they are. 
And these things, as in general they contribute to 
tIle re,varding virtue and punishing vice, ati 
uch: 
so they often contribute al
o, not to the inversion 
of this, ,vhich is in1possible; but to the rendering 
persons prosperous, though ,vicked; afflicted, though 
righteous; and, ,vhic1I is ,vorse, to the rClcardin,r; 
SOJne actions, though vicious, and jnlll'lsh ing othpr actioJtð, 
thoug11 virtuous. But all this cannot drown the voice 
of nature in the conduct of Providence, plainly de- 
claring itself for virtue, by ,yay of distinction fronl 
vice, and preference to it. For our being so constituted 
as that virtue and vice are thus naturally favoured 
and discountenanced, rewarded and punished re- 
spectively as such, is an intuitive proof of the intent 
of nature, that it should be so: other,vise the con- 
stitution of our lnind, fron1 ,vhich it thus inlmediately 
and directly proceeds, vvould be absurd. But it 
cannot be said, because virtuous actions are sonle- 
tinles punished, and vicious actions re,varded, that 
llature intended it. For, though this great dis- 
order is brought about, as all actions are done, by 
111eanS of SOlne natural passion; yet tll is JJlay be, a
 
it undoubtedly is, brought about by the perversion 
of such passion, inlplallted in us for other, and those 
very good purposes. And indeed these other and 
good purposes, even of every passion, may be clearly 
seen. 



 21. God hikes the side of the vir bonus. 
We have then a declaration, in SOlne degree of 
present effect, from hÍln ,vho is supren1e in nature, 
which side he is of, or ,vhat part he takes: a de- 
claration for virtue, and against vice. So far therefore 
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as a Ulan is true to virtue, to veracity and jus- 
tice, to equity and charity, and tIle right of the 
case, in ,vhateyer he is concerned; so far he is on 
the side of tIle diville adnlinistration, a1ld cooperates 
,vitil it: and fronl Ilence, to SUCIl a 111an, arises 
11aturally a secret satisfaction and sense of security, 
and inlplicit llope of sOlllewilat furtller. And, 



 22. l"he tendencies of 'rirtue and vice 1"un ahead 
of the lJresent facts. 
['T.] Tilis 110pe is confir1ned by tIle necessary ten- 
dencies of virtue, ,vllich, tiIOUgiI not of prese11t effect, 
yet are at prese11t discernible in nature; and so 
afford an instance of some,vhat nloral Î11 tIle essential 
constitutioll of it. There is, in tIle nature of things, 
a tendency Î1l virtue and vice to produce the good 
and bad effects no,v 111entioned, in a greater degree 
than tlley do in fact produce tIle111. For i11stance; 
good and bad 111en ,yould be 111ucll lllore re,varded 
and punished as SUCll, were it not, that justice is 
often. artificially eluded, that characters are not 
kno,vn, and nlany, 'VII0 ,vould tlluS favour virtue 
and discourage vice, are hindered frOlll doing so by 
accidental causes. These tende1Icies of virtue and 
vice are obyious ,vith regard to indiriduals. But 
it nlay require nlore particularly to be cOllsidered, 
tllat po,ver ill a society, by being under tIle direction 
of virtue, 1laturally increases, and llas a 1lecessary 
telldency to prevail over opposite po,ver, not under 
tIle direction of it; in like 111an11er as po,ver, by. 
being under the direction of reaSOll, increases, and 
. lIas a te11dency to prevail over brute force. There 
are several brute creatures of equal, and several of 
superior strength, to that of 111e1l; and possibly the 
sun1 of the ,vhole strength of brutes may be greater 
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than that of mankind: but reason gives us the advan- 
tage and 
uperiority over then1; and thus man is the 
ackno,vledged governing anin1al upon the earth. Nor 
is this superiority cOllsidered by any a
 accidental; but 
as ,vhat reason has a tendency, in the nature of the 
thing, to obtain. And yet perhaps difficulties n1ay 
be raised about the 111eaning, as ,veIl as the trutIl, of 
tIle assertion, that virtue has the like tendency. 


9 23. COJJ11Jarf the tendency of reason to occrCOJJle vrute 
force by union, or 1cith thue; this too not uniforJJl. 
To obviate these difficulties, let us see nlore diB- 
tinctly, ho,v the case stands ,vith regard to reason; 
,vhich i
 so readily ackno,yledged to have thi:-s advan- 
tageous tendency. Suppo
e then t,vo or three 111 en , 
of the best and 1110st inlproved understanding, in 
a desolate open plain, attacked by ten tinles the 
nUlllber of beasts of prey: ,vould their reason secure 
them th
 victory in this unequal cOlllbat -? Po,yer 
then, though joined ,vith rea
on, and under its direc- 
tion, cannot be expected to prevail over opposite 
po,ver, though 111erely brutal, unless the one bears 
SOlnc proportion to the other. Again: put the 
inlaginary case, that rational and irrational creatures 
,yere of like external 
hape and n1anner: it is 
certain, before there ,vere opportunitie::; for the first 
to di
tingui
h each other, to separate froll1 their 
adversaries. and to forll1 an union anlong thenl- 
selyes, they 111ight be upon a level, or in several 
respects upon gre
t disadvantage; though united they 
111ight be vastly superior: since union is of such 
efficacy, that ten nlen united, 111ight be able to 
accomplish, ,,
hat ten tholuSHl1d of the 
anle natural 
strength and understanding ,,
holly ununited. could 
not. In this case then, brute force nlight nlore than 
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nlailltain its ground against reason, for ,vant of unioll 
anlong tIle rational creatures. Or suppose a number 
of lnen to land upon an island inhabited only by ,vild 
beastB; a nunlber of lllen 'VllO, by tIle regulations 
of civil government, the inventions of art, and the 
experience of sonle years, could they be preserved 
so long, ,vould be really sufficient to subdue the 
,vild beasts, and to preserve tllenlselves in security 
fronl thenl: yet a conjuncture of accidents might 
give SUCII advantage to the irrational aninlals, as that 
tIle)'" Inight 
t once overpower, and even extirpate, the 
,vhole species of ratiollal ones. Length of tinle then, 
proper scope and opportunities, for reason to exert 
itself, 1llay be absolutely neceBsary to its prevailing 
over brute force. Further still: there are lllany 
instances of brutes succeeding in attelnpts, which 
they could not llave Ulldertaken, had IlOt their irra- 
tional nature rendered thenl incapable of foreseeing 
the danger of such attenlpts, or the fury of passion 
hindered their attending to it; ànd there are instances 
of reaSOll and real prudence preyenting 1llell's under- 
taking ,vhat, it Ilath appeared after,vards, they Inight 
have succeeded ill by a lucky rashne
s. And in 
certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, ,veaklless 
and discord, Inay have tIleir advantages. So that 
rational animals have not necessarily the superiority 
over irrational ones: but, how inlprobable soever it 
nlay be, it is evidelltly possible, that, in SOlne globes, 
the latter may be superior. And ,vere tIle forlner 
,vholl y at variance and disunited, by false self-interest 
and envy, by treachery and injustice, and consequent 
rage and lllalice Llgainst each other, whilst the latter 
,vere firlnly united anlong theulselves by instinct; 
this might greatly contribute to the illtroducing suell 
an inverted order of things. For everyone ,vould 
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consider it as inverted: since reason llaR, ill the 
nature of it, a tendency to prevail over brute force; 
not,vithstanding the possibility it Inay not prevaiL 
and the necessity, \vhich there is, of Inany concur- 
ring CirCU1l1stances to render it prevalent. 


9 24. So t"irtue teuds to the acquisition of lJOlcer ; 
N o\V I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency 
to procure superiority and additional po,ver: ,vhether 
this po,ver be considered as the means of security 
fronl opposite po\ver, or of obtaining other advantages. 
And it has this tendency, by rendering public good, 
an object and end, to every melnber of tIle society; 
by putting everyone upon consideration and dili- 
gence, recollection and self-government, both in order 
to see \vhat is the Inost effectual nlethod, and ãlso in 
order to perfornl their proper part, for obtaining and 
preserving it; by uniting a society ,vi thin itself, and 
so increasing its strength; and, ,vhich is particularly 
to be mentioned, uniting it by nleans of veracity 
and justice. For as these last are principal bonds 
of union, so benevolence or public spirit, undirected, 
unrestrained by them, is, nobody kno,vs ,vhat. 
9 25. Aud is likely to lJrerail, if 
vith a fair field. 
And suppose the invisible ,vorld, and the invisible 
dispensations of Providence, to be, in any sort, ana- 
logous to ,vhat appears: or that both together make 
up one unifornl scheme, the t,vo parts of ,vhich, 
the part ,vhich ,ve see, and tllat ,vhich is beyond 
our observation, are analogous to eacll other: then, 
there nlust be a like natural tendency in the derived 
po,ver, throughout the universe, under the direction 
of virtue, to prevail in general over that, \vhich iH 
not under its direction; as tllere is in reason, derived 
G 2 
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reason in the universe, to prevail oyer brute force. 
But then, in order to tIle prevalence of virtue, or 
that it 11lay actually produce, ,vhat it has a tendency 
to produce; the like concurrel1ces are nece

ary, as 
are, to the prevalel1ce of reaSOll. There 111USt be 
sonle proportion, bet\veen tIle natural po,ver or force 
,yhich i
, and that ,vhich is not, under the direction 
of virtue: there n1ust be sufficient lengtil of tilne; 
for the coulplete success of virtue, as of reason, 
cannot, fron1 tIle nature of the thing, be other,vise 
than gradual: tllere n1ust be, as 011e 111ay speak, a 
fair field of trial, a stage large and extensive enough, 
})roper occasions and opportunities, for the virtuous 
to join together, to exert thenlselves against la\vless 
force, and to reap the fruit of their united labour
. 
No\v il1deed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion 
bet,veell the good and bad, even here 011 cartl1, 
is not so great, but that the for111er have natural 
po\ver sufficient to their prevailing to a COl1siderable 
degree, if circunlstances ,,,"ould pernlit tl1is po,ver to 
be united. For, n1ucll less, yery 111uch less, po\ver 
under the directioll of virtue, ,vould prevail over 
111uch greater not under the direction of it. 



) 26. T"P"irtue, hindered and nlÏlitant here, 'JJlay hat'C 
full SC01Je hereafter; 
Ho,vever, good n1en over the face of the earth 
cannot unite; as for other rea80118, so because they 
cannot be sufficiently ascertained of eacll other's char- 
acter
. And the kno,vn course of hun1an things, 
the scene ,ve are now passing through, particularly 
tIle shortness of life, denies to virtue its full scope 
in several other respects. The natural tendency 
,vhicl1 ,ve have been considering. tllough real, i
 
hindered fronl being carried into effect in the present 
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state: but the
e hindrances nlay be renloved in a 
future one. Virtue, to borro,v the Christian allu
ion, 
is nlilitant here; and various unto,vard accidents 
contribute to its being often overborne: but it lnay 
conlbat ,vith greater advantage hereafter, and pre- 
vail con1pletely, and enjoy its consequent re,vards, 
in SOlne future state
. Neglected as it i::;, perhap
 
unkno"\vn, perhaps deBpised and oppressed here; 
there lnay be scenes in eternity, lasting enough, 
and in every other ,yay adapted, to afford it a 
sufficient sphere of action; and a sufficient sphere 
for the natural consequences of it to folIo,,," in fact. 
If 
he soul be naturally in1n10rtal 1 , and thi
 state be 
a progress to,vards a future one, as childhood is 
to,vards ll1ature age; good nlen lllay naturally unite, 
not only an10ngst thenlselves, but also ,vith other 
orders of virtuous creatures, in that future state. 
9 27. Is, per se, a ùond nf uniuJl ; 
For virtue, froll1 the very nature of it, is a principle 
and bond of union, in SOllle degree, anlongst all 
,vho are endued ,vith it, and kno,vn to each other; 
so as that by it, a good lllan cannot but recolllnlend 
hin1self to the favour and protection of àll yirtuou
 
beings, throughout the ,vhole universe, ,vho can be 
. 
acquainted ,vith his character, and can any ,yay in- 
terpose in his behalf in any part of his duratioll. 
9 28. ___lull 7uay far hence zcin orer SlJirits CalJable 
of ÙJllJrOCenlenf. 
And one nlight add, that suppose all this advan- 
tageous tendency of virtue to becon1e effect, anlongst 
one or lllore orders of creatures, in any distnnt 
scenes and periods, and to be seen by any orders 


1 Natural iuullortality of the soul is put hypothetically here, a
 Slip. i. 
21,3 1 . 
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of vicious creatures, tllroughout tIle universal king- 
donl of God; thi::; happy effect of virtue ,vould 
have a tendeIlcy, by ,yay of exalllple, and possibly 
in other ,vays, to amend those of tilem, who are 
capable of alnendnle
lt, and being recovered to a 
just sense of virtue. If our notions of tIle plan 
of Providence ,vere enlarged in any sort proportion- 
able to ,vhat late discoveries have enlarged our 
yie,vs ,vitil respect to the 111aterial ,vorld; repre- 
sentations of this kind ,vould not appear absurd or 
extravagant. Ho,vever, tlley are not to be taken 
as intended for a literal delineatioll of v-rhat is in 
fact tIle particular scIlelne of tIle universe, ,vhicll 
CèHl110t be known without revelatiol1: for ::;upposi- 
tions are not to be looked on as true, because 110t 
incredible: but tlley are 11lentioned to sho,v, that 
our finding virtue to be 11indered fronl procuring to 
itself such superiority and advantages, is no objection 
against its 11aving, in the essential nature of the 
tIling, a telldency to procure tllenl. And the sup- 
positions no, v Inentioned do plainly sho,v this: for 
tlley SI10'V, that the
e hindrances are so far fronl 
being 11ecessary, tIlat we ourselves can easily COl1- 
ceive, 110'V they may be relnoved in future states, 
and full scope be granted to ,irtue. And all tllese 
advantageous tendencies of it are to be considered 
as declarations of God in its favour. This Ilo,vever 
is taking a pretty large conlpass: though it is 
certain, tllat, as the l11aterial world appears to be, 
in a manner, boundless and imnlense; there 111ust 
be SOJne 
chellle of Providellce vast in proportion 
to it. 
9 29. SUP1JOSe an ideal state. 
But let us return to the eartIl our habitation; 
and ,ve shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by 
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Inlaglnlng an instance not so vast and renlote: by 
SupposIng a kingdonl or 
ociety of nlen upon it, 
perfectly virtuous, for a succession of nlany ages; 
to ,vhich, if you please, Inay be given a situation 
advantageous for universal monarchy. In SUCll a 
state, there would be no such thing as faction: but 
Inen of the greatest capacity ,vollld of cour
e, all 
along, have the cllief directioll of affairs ,villingly 
yielded to them; and they ,vould share it a1110ng 
themselves without envy. Eacll of these ,vould 
have the part assigned hÏ1n, to which his genius 
,vas peculiarly adapted: and others, ,vho had not 
any distinguislled genius, ,vould be safe, and think 
themselves very happy, by being under the protec- 
tion and guidance of those who had. Public deter- 
Ininations ,vould really be the result of the united 
,visdom of the conlnlunity: and they ,vould faitll- 
fully be executed, by the united strengtll of it. 
Sonle would in a higher way contribute, but all ,,,"ould 
in some way contribute, to the public prosperity: and 
in it, each ,vould enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. 
And as injustice, ,vhether by fraud or force, ,vollld 
be unkno,vn among themselve
; so they ,vould be 
sufficiently secured fronl it in their neigllbours. For 
cunning and false self-interest, confederacies in in- 
justice, ever slight, and accompanied \vith faction and 
intestine treachery; these on one hand would be 
found Inere childish folly and ,veakness, 'v hen set 
in opposition against wisdom, public spirit, union 
inviolable, and fidelity on the other: allowing both 
a sufficient length of years to try their force. 


9 3 0 . Such a state 
t:ould acquire inunense pou:er. 
Add the general influence, ,vhich such a kingdo111 
,yould have over the face of the earth, by ,yay of 
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example particularly, and the reverence \vhich would 
be paid it. It \yould plainly be superior to all others, 
and the \vorld must gradually conle under its empire: 
110t by 11leans of la\yle:SB violence; but partly by 
\vhat n1.UBt be allowed to be just conquest; and 
partly by other kingdonls subnlitting themselves 
voluIltarily to it, throughout a course of ages, ètnd 
clainlÏ11g its protection, OIle after another, in succeB- 
sive exigencies. The llead of it \,","ould be all universal 
1110narch, in anotller sense than any 1110rtal ha:-3 yet 
been; and the easterll style \vould be literally applic- 
able to hiln, that alllJe01Jle, nations, and languages should 
serre hiJn. And thougll indeed our knowledge of 
hU111an nature, and the ,vllole 11istory of l1lankiud, 
SllO"\V the impossibility, \vithout SOHle 111iraculous 
interpo
ition, that a nUlllber of nlen, 11ere on earth, 
should unite in one society or governnlent, in the 
fear of God and universal practice of virtue; and 
that SUCll a govern111ent should continue so ullited 
for a succession of ages: yet adlnitting or supposing 
thi
, the effect would be aB no\v drawn out. And 
tIIUS, for instance, the \vonderful po\ver and prosperity 
pro111ised to tIle J e\vish nation in the scripture, 
,vollld be, in a great nleasure, the con
equence of 
,vhat is predicted of theln; that the lJe01Jle should be 
all 'righteous, and inherit the land for erer i,. \vere \ve 
to understand the latter phrase of a long continuance 
only, sufficient to give things tinle to \v"Ork. The 
predictions of this kind, for there are nlany of thenl, 
Cè11lnot COlne to pass, in the present knU\Vll course of 
nature; but suppose thenl COllle to pass, and then, the 
donlinion and preelninence prol1lised lllust naturally 
follo\v, to a very considerable degree. 


i Isa. Ix. 2 I . 
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 31. If thesf alltici]Jations seeni trifles for firtlle
 if/ud, 
if they 1cere for t"ice? 
Consider no,v the general syste111 of religion: that 
the governn1ent of the ,vorld is uniforln, and one, 
Hnd 1110ral; that virtue and right shall finally have 
the advantage, and prevail over fraud and la,y1e
s 
force, over the deceits, as ,veIl as the violence of 
,vickedness, under the conduct of one supren1e 
governor: and f1'o111 the observations aboye l11ade, 
it 'v ill appear, that God has, by our reason, given u
 
to 
ee a peculiar connection in the several parts of 
this schenle, and a tendency to,vards the conlpletion 
of it arising out of the very nature of virtue: ,vhich 
tendency is to be considered as son1e\vhat n101'al in 
the e::'bèntial constitution of things. · If any onp 
should think all thi
 to be of little in1portance; 
I desire hin1 to consider, ,,,,hat he ,vould think, if 
vice had, essentially, and in its nature, these adyan- 
tageous tendencies; or if virtue had es:-;entially the 
direct contrary ones. 


9 3 2 . His ailn is to shon" 1fhither the Incts of nature 
lJoint. 
But it may be objected, t11at, not,vithstanding all 
the
e natural effects and the
e natural tendencies of 
virtue; yet things n1ay be no"\v going on tl1rough- 
out the universe, and Il1a)'" go on hereafter, in the 
san1e nlixed ,yay as 11ere at present upon earth: 
virtue sOlnetÌlnes prosperous, sometimes depressed; 
vice son1etin1es punished, 8on1etimes successful. The 
an
:nver to ,vhic11 i
, that it is not the purpose of this 
chapter, nor of tllis Treatise, properly to prove God's 
perfect Inoral goyernment over the ,vorld, or the 
truth of Religion; but to observe ,vhat there is in 
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the COllstitutioll and course ?f nature, to confirnl 
the proper proof of it, supposed to be kno''']1: Ltud 
tIlat the ,veigllt of the foregoing observations to this 
purpose n1ay be tIlus distinctly proved. 


9 33. But this 1Jlixcd state, if continued, 
could not 
conclude in favour of vice. 
Pleasure and pain are indeed to a certain degree, 
say to a very higll degree, distributed an10ngst us 
,vitl10ut any apparent regard to the merit or demerit 
of characters. And were there llothing el
e con- 
cerning tIlis n}atter discernible in tIle constitution 
and course of nature; there would be no groulld 
fron1 the COllStitutioll and course of llature to hope 
or to fear, that nlel1 ,vould be re,varded or punisIled 
hereaft
r according to tl1eir deserts: ,vhich, 110 ,v- 
ever, it is to be re}11arked, ilnplies, that evell then 
tllere ,vould be no ground from appearances to tllink, 
that yice lJpon the ,vllole "\vould have tIle advantage, 
rather tllan that virtue ,vould. And thus the proof 
of a future state of retribution ,vould rest UpOll the 
usual kno,vn argun1ents for it: ,vllicll are I think 
plainly unans,verable; and would be so, thougll 
tllere ,vere no additional confirn1ation of thenl fron1 
the things L
bove insisted on. But the
e things are 
a very strong COnfirlI).ation of them. For, 


9 34. For G.od is shouon to ha
:e taken sides already 
iJz the contest. 
First, They sho,v, that the Author of nature is 
not indifferent to virtue and vice. They anlount to 
a declaration from hÌ1n, deterlninate and 110t to be 
evaded, in favour of one, and against the other: 
such a declaration, as there is llot1ling to be set 
over against or ans,ver, 011 the part of vice. So 
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that ,vere a man, laying aside the proper proof of 
religion, to deterlnine fronl the course of nature 
only, ,vhether it ,vere ll10st probable, that the 
righteous or the ,vicked ,vould have tIle advalltage 
in a future life; there can be no doubt, but that 
he ,vould deternline the probability to be, tilat the 
fornler ,vould. The course of nature then, in the 
vie,v of it no,v given, furnislles us ,vitll a real prac o - 
tical proof of the obligations of religion. 


9 35. The change 
ce h01Je is in degree only, not in kind. 
Secondly, 'Vhen, cOllforlnably to ,vhat religion 
teaches us, God shall re,vard and punish virtue and 
vice as such, so as that everyone shall, upon the 
,vhole, have his de
erts; this distributive justice 
,viII not be a thing different in kind, but only in 
degree, fronl "That we experience in his present 
governnlent. It ,viII be that in effect, to,vard ,vhich 
,ve no,v see a tendency. It ,viII be no n10re than the 
cOrJ1jJletion of that Inoral government, the princijJles 
and beginnÙzg of '\vhich have been sllown, beyond 
all dispute, discernible in the present constitution 
and course of nature. And fron1 hence it follo,vs, 


9 3 6 . The lo
cer tlegree 'lCalTllnts hope of the higher. 
Thirdly, That, as under the natural governlnent 
of God, our experience of those kinds ëlnd degrees 
of happiness and Inisery, ,vhich ,ve do experience 
at present, gives just ground to hope for and to 
fear, lligher degrees and otller kinds of botll in a 
future state, supposing a future state adlnitted: so 
under his moral governn1ent, our experience, that 
virtue and vice are, in the nlanners above lnentioned, 
actually re,varded .and punished at present, in a 
certain degree, gives just ground to hope and to 
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fear, that tlley }}1ay be rewarded and punished Ül all 
lligller degree llereafter. It is ackno,vledged indeed 
tllat this alone is 110t sufficient ground to think, 
that tIley artually tfill be rewarded and punished in 
an higller degree, ratIler than in a lo,ver: but then, 
9 37. Essential tClldcllc,tJ slllJjJlies a jirnzcr basis than 
accidcntal hiudrance. 
Lastly, There is sufficient ground to think so, 
frolll the good and bad tendencies of virtue and 
vice. For tllese tendencies are essential, and founded 
in the llature of things: ,vhereas the hindrances 
to their becoming effect are, in Ilunlberless cases, 
110t nece
Bary, but artificial only. N o"\v it nlay be 
lnucll more strongly argued, that these tendencies, 
as ,veIl as tIle actual re,vards and punishnlents, 
of virtue and vice, whicll arise directly out of the 
llature of things, ,viII relnain hereafter, tllall that 
the accidental lliridrances of them ,viII. And if 
tllese 11indranceg do not remain; those re-\vards and 
punishlnents cannot but be carried 011 nlucll further 
to,vards the perfection of moral governlnent: i. e. the 
tendencies of virtue and vice will becolne effect: but 
\vhen, or ,vllere, or in what particular way, cannot be 
kno,vn at (:tl1, but by revelation. 
9 3 8 . SUJJZ. of the foregoing arguJizcnts. 
Upon the whole: There is a kind of nloral govern- 
Inent implied in God's natural government k: viltue 
and -vice are naturally re,varded and punished as 
beneficial and miscIlievous to society I; and re,varded 
and punished directly a:::; virtue and vice m. The 
notion tIlen of a 111 0 ral scIlenle of government is 
110t fictitious, but natural; for it is suggested to 
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our thought:s by the constitution and course of 
nature: and the execution of this schenle is actually 
begun, in the instance
 here n1entioned. Al1d the::;e 
things are to be considered as a declaration of tIlt' 
Author of nature, for virtue, and against vice: tlley 
give a credibility to the supposition of their being 
re,varded and punished hereafter; and al
o ground 
to hope and to fear, that they n1ay be re,varded 
and punished in higher degrees thaI1 they are here. 
And as all this is confirnled, so the argun1ent for 
religion, fronl the constitution and course of nature, 
is carried on further, by observing, that there arc 
natural tendencies, and, in innun1erable ca::;es, only 
artificial hindrances, to this lnoral :schen1e's being 
carried on llluch further to,vards perfection, than it 
is at present ll. The notion then of a n10ral schen1e 
of governlnent, 111uch Inore perfect than ,vhat is 
seen, is not a fictitious, but a natural notion; for 
it is suggested to our thoughts, by the essential 
tendencies of virtue and vice. And these tendencies 
are to be considered as intin1ations, as inlplicit pro- 
nlises and threatenings, fron1 the Author of nature, 
of n1uch greater re,vards and punishn1ellts to follo,v 
yirtue and yice, than do 
1t present. And indeed, 
eyery natural tendency, ,vhich i
 to continue, but 
,yhich is hindered froll1 be cOIning effect by only 
accidental causes, affords a presunlption, that such 
tendency ,yill, sonle tinle or other, becon1e effect: 
a presunlption in degree proportionable to the length 
of tIle duration, through "\vhich 
UCll tendency ,viII 
continue. And froln the
e things together, arise
 
a real presulnption, that the nloral Hchen1e of goverll- 
nlent establi
hed in nature, shall be carried on llluch 


11 Sup. 
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furtller to\vards perfection hereafter; and, I think, 
a presumption that it will be absolutely conlpleted. 
But from these things, joined ,vith the moral nature 
"\vhicil God has given us, considered as given us by 
him, arises a practical proof o that it will be com- 
pleted: a proof from fact; Hnd therefore a distinct 
one froln that, ,vhich is deduced from the eternal 
and unalterable relations, the fitness and unfitness 
of actions. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF A STATE OF PROBATION, AS IMPLYING TRIAL, DIFFI- 
CULTIES, AND DANGER. 


9 I. This probationary life involves ttrial, difficulty, 
danger, and futltre account. 
T HE general doctrine of religion, that our present 
life is a state of probation for a future one, com- 
prehends under it several particular things, distinct 
from each other. But the first, and most common 
meaning of it seems to be, that our future interest 
is now depending, and depending upon ourselves; 
that "\ve have scope and opportunities here, for that 
good and bad behaviour, which God ,viII reward 
and punish hereafter; together with temptations to 
one, as well as inducements of reason to the other. 
And this is, in great measure, the same witll 
saying, tilat we are under tIle moral governlnent 
of God, and to give nn account of our actions to 
llim. For tIle notion of a future account and general 
rigilteous judgnîent, ilnplies SOlne sort of temptations 


o See this proof drawn out briefly, chap. vi. 
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to what is "\vrong: other,vise there would be no 
n10ral possibility of doing "\vrong, nor ground for 
judgment, or discrÎlnination. But there is this dif- 
ference, that the word lJrolJation is lllore distinctly 
and particularly expressive of alluren1ents to ,vrong, 
or difficulties in adhering uniforn1ly to ,vllat is right, 
Hnd of the danger of miscarrying by such te111pta- 
tions, than the ,vords 'JJloral goveruJucnt. A state of 
probation then, as thus particularly inlplying in it 
trial, difficulties, and danger, n1ay require to be con- 
sidered distinctly by itself. 


9 2. Does the like for this world by natzl1"al got.ernnzenf, 
And as the moral government of God, ,vhich reli- 
gion teaches us, in1plies, that ,ve are in a state of 
trial witll regard to a future world: so also lli
 
natural governnlent over us implies, that ,ve are in 
a state of trial, in the like sense, ,vith regard to 
the present ,vorld. Natural gOyernnlent by re,vards 
and punishments, as nluch implies natural trial, as 
moral governnlent does nloral trial. The natural 
government of God here llleant a consists in his 
annexing pleasure to sonle actions, and pain to 
others, ,vllich are in our power to do or forbear, 
and in giving us notice of SUCll appointment before- 
hand. This necessarily inlplies, thëtt he has made 
our happiness and nliser.r, or our interest, to depend 
in part upon ourselves. And so far as 111en have 
telnptations to any course of action ,yhich ,vill proba- 
bly occasion theln greater telnporal inconvenience and 
uneasiness, than satisfaction; so far their temporal 
interest is in danger from thelllseives, or they are 
in a state of trial ,vitll respect to it. Now people 


a Chap. ii. 
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often blanle otllerB, and even tllemselves, for tlleir 
111isconduct in tl1eir tel11poral C011cerns. And \ve 
find nlany are greatly \vanting to then1selyeB, aÙd 
111i

 of that natural happine

, \vllicll tlley nlight 
llaye obtained in the present life: perhaps every 
one does in SOlne degree. But 1113ny run tllenl- 
selYe
 into great incollvenience, and into extrenle 
distress and ll1isery: not tllrougll incapacity of kno\v-- 
iug better, and doing better for thelnselves, \v-11icll 
\vould be nothing to tIle present purpose; but tllrougll 
tlleir O'VII fault. And tllese things necessarily iU1pl.y 
teulptation, and danger of n1iscarrying. Ì11 a greater 
or less degree, ,vitll respect to our \vürldly interest. 
or llappiness. Eyery one too, \vithout having religioll 
in his thoughts, speaks of the hazards \vhich young 
people run, UpOl1 their setting out in the \vorld: 
hazards fron1 other causes, than lnerely their ignor- 
ance, and unavoidable accidents. And 
ùnle course
 
of yice, at least, being contrary to nlell's \vorldly 
interest or good; telnptations to these l1lust at th
 
sàllle tinle be ten1ptations to forego our presellt and 
our future interest. TIlus in our natural or tel11poral 
capacity, \ve are in a state of trial, i. e. of difficulty 
and danger, analogous, or like to our 111 oral and 
religious trial. 
. 9 3. l T his l J J"obation, in both spheres, is tn'ofold: (a) by 
ten11Jtation ab extra; 
This \vill nlore distinctly appear to any Olle, \yho 
thinks it \vorth \vhile, 1110re distinctly, to consider, 
\Vllat it is ,vl1ich constitutes our trial in botll capa- 
cities, and to obserye, llo\v 1ll311kind bellave under it. 
And that \vhicll constitutes this our trial, in botll 
tllese capacities, nlust be s0l11e\vhat either ill our 
external CirCUl11stances, or in our nature. For, on 
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the one hand, persons nlay be betrayed into "\vrong 
behayiour upon surprise, or overconle upon any other 
yery singular and extraordinary external occasions: 
,vho ,vould, other,vise, have preserved their character 
of prudence and of virtue: in ,vhich cases, every 
one, in speaking of the ,vrong bellaviour of these 
persons, ,,,"ould inlpute it to such particular external 
circunlstances. 


9 4. ..LInd (b) by ill habits contracted, and passions. 
And on tIle other hand, lnen ,vho have contracted 
habits of yice and folly of any kind, or haye SOlne 
particular pa
sions in exces
, 'v ill seek opportunities, 
and, as it ,vere, go out of their ,yay, to gratify thenl- 
selves in these respects, at the expense of tlleir 
,visdonl and their yirtue; led to it, as everyone 
,vould say, not by external tenlptations, but by SUCll 
habits and pas
ions. And the account of tlli
 la
t 
case i
, that particular passions are no nlore coin- 
cident 1 ,vitll prudence, or that reasonable self-Iove
, 
the end of ,vllich is our ,vorldly intere
t, than they 
are ,vith the principle of yirtue and religion; but 
often dra,v contrary ,vays to one, as ,veIl as to the 
other: and so such particular pa

ion
 are as llluch 


1 In the Sermons Butler has set 
forth that self-love is entirely dis- 
tinct from particular l)assions and 
affections. Serm. i. 6, xi. 8; also 
Serm. ii. 15. 
2 I understand Butler here to 
lllean no more than his word:::; 
actually convey, namely, that there 
is a fornl or attitude of self-love 
which arldresses itself to ourworldly 
interest, and that it is reasonable: 
but not that this interest is t.he 
only one contenlplated by self- 
love. There is a parallel pa8
age 
VOL. I. H 


in Serm. iii. 12: 'Self-love then, 
though confined to the interest of 
the pre
ent world, does in general 
perfectly coincide with virtue:' 
'though' being equivalent to 'e,-en 
if,' 'even when.' It lnay be aù- 
n1Ïtted that the gralllnlatical fonn 
is awkward: but the alterna- 
tive interpretation 8eeIl1S to be 
nothing less than absurd. :For 
Butler associates reasonable self- 
love with conscience as the' chief 
or suverior principles' in our 
nature. Senna iii. 13 sub fin. 
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temptations, to act inlprudently \vitll regard to our 
\vorldly interest, as to act viciously h. However, as 
,vhen ,ve say, 111el1 are lllisled by external circuIll- 
stances of tenlptation; it cannot but be understood, 
thàt there is sonle,yhat \vithin themselves, to render 
those circUlnstances telllptations, or to render thenl 
susceptible of inlpressions froln tIle III : so \Vllen \ve 
say, they are ll1isled by pat;sions; it is always sup- 
posed, that tllere are occasions, circumstances, and 
objects, exciting tllese passions, and affording llleans 
for gratifying thenl. And therefore, tenlptations 
fron1 \vithin, alld frolll \vithout, coincide, and 111utU- 
ally ilnply eacll otller. No\v tIle several external 
objects of the appetites, pas
ions, ànd affections, 
being present to the senses, or offering tllenlselves 
to tIle 111ind, and so exciting enlotions suitable to 
their nature; not only in cases \Vllere tI1ey can be 
gratified consistently \vith inllocence and prudence, 
but also in cases \Vllere tIIey cannot, and yet can 
be gratified inlprudently and viciously: tllis as really 
puts tllelll ill danger of voluntarily foregoing their 
present interest or good, as their future; and as 
really rellders self-denial necessary to secure one, a
 
the other: i. e. \ve are in a like state of trial \vitll 
respect to both, by the very 
allle passions, excited 
by tIle very sanle 111eans. 


9 5. The trial is identic: but is, in the ten11JOral slJllere, 
of our prudence; 
Thus 111ankind having a telnporal interest depending 
npoll tlleU1Selyes, and a prudent cour::3e of bellaviour 


11 See Senl10ns preached at the Rolls, 1726, 2nd ed. p. 205, &c. 
Pl'ef. p. 25, &c. Sernl. p. 21, &c. [I have no Ineans of tracing this 
l'eference exactly, but I think it contenlplates Preface 
 30, and 
perhaps Serm. III. 

 3, 4. ED. ] 
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being necessary to secure it; passions inordinately 
excited, ,vhether by 11leans of exalllple, or by any 
other external circumstance, to,vards such objects, at 
such tinles, or in 
uch degrees, a
 that they cannot 
be gratified consistently ,vitll ,vorldly prudence; 
nre tenlptations, dangerous, and too often successful 
teulptations, to forego a greater tenlporal good fOJ. 
a less; i. e. to forego ,vhat is, upon the ,vhole, our 
temporal interest, for the 
ake of a present gratifica- 
tion. 
9 6. In the religious, of our virtue I. 
This is a description of our state of trial in our 
telllporal capacity. Substitute no,v the ,vord future 
for te1JllJOral, and t'irtue for lJrudence,. and it ,viII be 
just as proper a description of our state of trial in 
our religious capacity; so analogou
 are they to each 
other. 



 7. S'0J11e are deceired into .'croJ(g,. others face it loith 
delilJerate intent, and for both SJ.)heres. 
If, fronl consideration of this our like state of trial 
in both capacities, ,ve go on to observe furtller, ho,v 
mankind behave under it; ,ve shall find there ar(-> 
S0111e, ,vho have so little sense of it, that they scarce 
look beyond the passing day: they are so taken up 
,vith present gratifications, as to have, in a nlanner, 
no feeling of consequences, no regard to their future 
ease or fortune in this life; any nlore than to their 
happiness in another. S0111e appear to be blinded 


1 Inac;;lnuch as prudence is here 
80 clearly distinguished from virtue, 
he appears, when he says elsewhere 
that it has tllE' nature of virtue 
(see Diss. II. 8), to mean that it has 
a share of that nature. In its 


reckoning with the future it draws 
to itself and assimilates vir! uous ele- 
ments, while it likewi::;;e has regard 
to other inducements not in the1ll- 
selves virtuous, though allied with 
virtue, and consequent upon it. 
H2 
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and deceived by inordinate passion, in their ,vorldly 
concerns, as mucil as in religion. Otilers are, 1l0t 
deceived, but, as it ,vere, forcibly carried away by 
the like passions, against tileir better judgIneIlt, and 
feeble resolutions too of acting better. And there 
nre 1nen, and truly tl1ey are not a few, who 
Ilanle- 
le
sly avo,v, not their interest, but their nlere ,viII 
and pleasure, to be tlleir la,v of life: and who, in 
open defiance of every tIling that is reasonable, will 
go on in a course of vicious extravagance, foreseeing, 
,\
itil no renlorse and little fear, that it will be tileir 
t e1l1p oral ruÎll; and SOlne of tI1enl, under tIle appre- 
Ilensi01l of tIle cOllsequences of ,vickedness ill another 
state. And to speak in the nlost 1lloderate ,yay, 
Ilun1èLIl creatures are not only continually liable to 
go ,vrong voluntarily, but we see like, vise that tlley 
often actually do so, "\vith respect to tileir tenlporal 
interests, as ,veIl as ,vith respect to religion. 


9 8. Our state in each is analogous to the other. 
Tllus our difficulties and dangers, or our trials, 
in our tenlporal and our religiou
 capacity, as they 
proceed fronl tIle saIne causes, and Ilave tile saIne 
{.{fect upon 11len's behaviour, are evidently analogous, 
and of the saIne kind. 


9 9. Our d(tJl!Jers aggravatecl by (a) acts of others, {b) ill 
training, (c) COJïlllJtions 
Jl religion, (d) U
lJ' Olvn 
lJrio}' acts. 
It may be added, tl1at as the difficulties and 
dangers of 11liscarrying in our religious state of trial, 
are greatly illcreased, and Olle is ready to think, in 
a lnanner ,vholly '1uade, by the ill behaviour of others; 
by a "\vrong education, wrong in a 1110ral sellse, some- 
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tÏ1nes positively vicious; by general bad exalnple; 
by the dishonest artifices "\vhicll are got into busi- 
ne:::;s of clll kinds; and, in very Inany pa1_-ts of the 
\vorld, by religion's being corrupted into supersti- 
tions ], \vhich indulge n1en in their vices: so in 
like nlanner, the difficulties of conducting ourselYe
 
prudently in respect to our present interest, and 
our danger of being led aside fron1 pursuing it, are 
greatly increased, by a foolish education; and, after 
\ve C01l1e to 111ature age, by the extravagance and 
carele::5::5nes::5 of others, \vhom \ve have intercour8e 
\vith; and by lllistaken notions, very generally 
prevalent, and taken up from comlnon opinion, con- 
cerning telnporal happiness, and \vl1erein it consists. 
.And persons, by their own negligence and folly Ï1l 
their temporal affairs, no less than by a course of 
vice, bring tllelnselves into ne\v difficulties; and, by 
llabits of indulgence, become less qualified to go 
through them: and one irregularity after another, 
embarrasses things to such a degree, that they kno\v 
not \vhereabout the): are; and often 111akes the 
path of conduct so intricate and perplexed, that it 
is difficult to trace it out; difficult even to determine 
\vhat is the prudent or tIle 1110ral part. Thus, for 
instance, \vrong behaviour 2 in one stage of life, 
youth; wrong, I lnean, considering ourselves only 
in our temporal capacity, without taking in religion; 


1 Here Butler eyidently looks 
beyond the Christian pale. In 
other passages he specially regards 
it. See II. i. 13, vi. s. In Six Sermons, 
i. 4, he points out the provision of 
the Divine word, whereby, with 
the corruption, the confutation is 
transn1Ïtted. 
2 Butler is not here repeating 


hiInself from 
 4. Our ill conduct 
iInpairs our subsequent position 

tX6>S:- 
I. By the habits fonned, biassing 
us ab intra (
 4). 
2. By Inarring our environment 
ab extra, e. g. by ill repute. 
The second is what he here deals 
with cxdusively. 
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this, in several \vays, Increases tIle difficulties of 
right bellaviour in nlature age; i. e. puts us into 
a 1110re disadvantageous state of trial in our temporal 
capacity. 

 10. In neither 8})7u
re are the deJJlands on us extra uaga nt. 
We are all inferior part of tIle creation of God. 
Tllere are natural appearances of our being in a state 
of degradation c. And \ve certainly are in a con- 
dition, \vhicll does not seeUl,. by any Ineans, the 1110st 
advantageous \ve could imagine or desire, either in 
our natural or 1110ral capëtcity, for securing either our 
present or future interest. Ho\vever, this condition, 
lo,v and careful and uncertain as it is, does not afford 
àllY just ground of complaint. For, as l11en 111ay 
lnanage their telnporal affairs \vith prudence, and so 
pass their days here on earth in tolerable ease and 
satisfaction, by a 1110derate degree of care: so like- 
,yise \
vitll regard to religion, tllere is no Inore 
required than \vhat they are \vell able to do, ànd 
,vlUtt they l11ust be greatly wanting to tIleUlselves, 
if tlley l1eglect. And for persons to have that put 
upon tlleDl, \vllicll tlley are well able to go through, 
Hud no nlore, we l1aturally consider as an equitable 
thing; supposing it done by prvper autllority. Nor 
llave \ve any nlore reaSOl1 to complain of it, \vith 
regard to tIle Author of l1ature, than of llis 110t 
llaving given us other advantages, belonging to other 
orders of creatures. . 


9 I I. The religious lJart is accredited ùy the 
natural lJart. 
But the tIling llere Ì1lsisted u pOll is, that the 
state of trial \vhich Religion teaches U
 ,ve are in, 


c Part II. chap. Y. 
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is rendered credible, by its being throughout unifornl 
and of a piece \vith the general conduct of Providence 
to\vards us, in all other respects \vithin the con1pass 
of our kno\vledge. Indeed if n1ankind, considered 
in their natural capacity, as inhabitants of this \vorld 
only, found then1selves, from their birth to their 
death, in a settled ::;tate of security and 11appiness
 
\vithout any solicitude or thought of their o\vn: or 
if they ,yere in no danger of being brought into 
inconveniences and distress, by carelessness, or the 
folly of passion, through bad exaulple, the treachery 
of others, or the deceitful app2arances of things: 
\vere this our natural condition, then it 111ight seen1 
strange, and be sonle preslllnption against the truth 
of religion, that it represents oar future and n10re 
general interest, as not secure of course, hut as de- 
pending upon our behaviour, and requiring recollection 
and self-government to obtain it. For it 111ight be 
alleged, '\Vhat you say is our condition in one 
respect, is not in any \vise of a sort \vith \vhat \ve 
find, by experience, our condition is in another. 
Our \vhole present interest is secured to our hands, 
,vithout any solicitude of ours; ànd \vhy should not 
our future Ü1tere
t, if \ve have any such, be 
o too?' 
But since, on the contrary, thought and consideration, 
the voluntary denying ourselves 111any things \vhich 
\ve desire, and a course of l.>ehaviour, far from being 
al\vays agreeable to us; are absolutely necessar.r to 
our acting eycn a comlnon decent, and COlnn10n 
prudent part, so as to pass \vith any sati
faction 
througll the pre
ent \vorld, and be received upon 
any tolerable good terulS in it: since this is the 
case, all presunlption against self-denial and attention 
being necessary to secure our higher interest, is re- 
lnoved. Had \ye not experience, it l1light, perhaps 
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speciously, be urged, tlIat it is illlprobable any thing 
of hazard and danger sllould be put upon us by an 
infinite Being; ,vllen every tIling ,vhicil is hazard 
and danger in our nlanner of conception, and ,viII 
end in error, confusion, and nlisery, is no,v already 
certain in Ilis forekno,v ledge. 


9 12. Though ichy 
fe are lJut ,Jt hazard lfe 
cannot say. 
Alld indeed, ,vhy any tIling of Ilazard and danger 

llould be put upon SUCll frail creatures as ,ve are, 
111ay ,veIl be tllought a difficulty in speculation]; 
and cannot but he 
o, till ,ve know the ,vhole, or, 
Ilo,vever, roUCl1 1110re of the case. But still the 
constitution of llature is as it is. Our llappiness 
and lllisery are trusted to our conduct, aild nlade to 
depend upon it. Sonle,vhat, and, in nlany circlull- 
stances, a great deal too, is put upon U::;, either to 
do, or to suffer, as ,ve ciloose. Alld all the yarious 
Iniseries of life, ,vllich people bring upon theul- 
selve
 by negligellce and folly, and lllight have 
avoided by proper care, are instances of tilis: 
,vhicil l11iseries are beforelland just as contingent 
and ulldeterluined as their COllduct, and left to be 
deternlined by it. 


9 13. In religion, as in nature, tce do not accflJt, 
!Jut acquire. 
These observations are an alls,ver to the objections 
ngainst the credibility of a state of trial, as implying 
temptations, and real danger of llliscarr.ying ,vith 
regard to our general interest, under the nloral 


1 This l11ystery, however, like 
11108t others, seems to run up into 
the one grand InJstery, the per- 


mitted introduction of evil into the 
universe, through the creation of 
free wills. 
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governnlent of God: and they 
ho\v, th.at, if \ve are 
at all to be considered in 
uch a capacity, anù a
 
having such an interest; the general analogy of 
Providence l1lUst lead us to apprehend ourselves In 
danger of I1liscarrying, in different degrees, as tu 
thiH interest, by our neglecting to nct the proper 
part belonging to us in that capncity. For ,ve haye 
a present interest, under the governlnent of God 
\vhich \ve experience here upon earth. And this 
interest, as it is not forced upon us, 
o neither is it 
offered to our acceptance, but to our acquisition; in 

uch 
ort, a
 that ,ve are in danger of lllissing it, by 
nleans of tenlptations to neglect, or act contrary to 
it; and ,vithout attention and self-denial, nlu8t and 
do nlis
 of it. It is then perfectly credible, that thi:-; 
nlë1Y be our ca8e, \vitll respect to that cllief clnd final 
goud, \vhich religion propo
e
 to u
. 


CHAPTER \T. 


OF ....\. :,TATE OF PROBATIOX, AS IXTEXDED FOR :MOR
\L 
DISCIPLIXE AXD I:MPROVEl\IEXT. 


9 I. Tr"é cannot SlllJjJly fally the \vhy of OiU 
conllitic'll. 


F ROl\! the con
illeration of our being in a pro- 
bation-
tate, of so Hluch difficulty and hazard, 
naturally arises the question, ho\v "
e Cal1le to be 
placed in it. But such a general inquiry a
 this 
\vould be found inyolyed in insuperable difficulties. 
For, though sonle of these difficulties ,vould be 
lessened by observing, that all \vickedness is volun- 
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tary, as is inlplied ill its very notion; and that 
111 any of tIle llliseries of life have apparent good 
effects: yet, 'v hen ,ve consider otller circunlstances 
belonging to botll, and ,vllat lnust be the conse- 
quence of tIle fornler in a life to COlne; it cannot 
but be ackno\vledged plain folly and presumption, 
to pretend to give an account of the ,vhole reaSOllS 
of tllis nlatter: the ,vllole reasons of our being 
allotted a condition, out of ,vhich BO llluch ,vicked- 
ness alld l1li
ery. so CirCU111stanced, ,vould in fact 
arise. 'Vlletller it be not beyond our faculties, not 
only to find out, but even to understand, tIle ,vhole 
account of tllis; or, tllough ,ve should be supposed 
capable of understanding it., yet, ,vhether it ,vould be 
of service or prejudice to U
 to be infornled of it, i
 
inlpossible to say. 


9 2. 1(01 Jroo f lies ((gainst this ,vhy: and religion ShOlfS 
its (l inl to ùe our ÙnlJ1"o/.;oeJJlent. 


But as our present c011dition can in no ,vise be 
sl10,vn i11consistent ,vitll the perfect moral govern- 
111ent of God: so religioll teaches us we ,vere placed 
in it, tllat ,ve 1lligllt qualify ourselves, by tIle practice 
of viliue, for another state ,yhicll is to follo,v it. 
And tllis, thougll but è1 partial answer, a very partial 
one indeed, to the inquiry no,v Inentioned; Jet, is 
a more satisfactory ans\ver to another, ,vhich is of 
real, and of the Utlll0St ill1portance to us to llave 
ans,vered: tIle inquiry, 'Vhat is our business I1ere? 
TIle kno"Tn end then, ,vhy ,ve are placed in a state 
of so nlucl1 affliction, hazard, ànd difficulty, is, our 
ilnprovement in virtue ànd piety, as the requisite 
qualification for a future state of security and 
llappiness. 
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9 3. That this life is to a future one ((S lloufh to 
'lnanhood, is cred iûlp. 
No,v the beginning of life, considered as an edu- 
cation for nlature age in the present ,vorld, appear
 
plainly, at first sight, analogous to this our trial 
for a future one: the fornler being in our tenlporal 
capacity, "\vhat the latter is in our religiou
 capacity. 
But SOlne observations COlnnlon to both of thenl, 
and a lllore distinct consideration of each, ,vill lnore 
distinctly sIlo,v the extent and force of the analogy 
bet,veen thelll; and the credibility, ,vhich arise
 
from hence, as ,veIl as from the nature of the thing, 
that the present life ,vas intended to b(\ a state of 
discipline for a future une. 


9 4. Our enVirOJ11Jlcnt corresponds 
fith our selt"es. 
[I.] Every species of creatures is, ,ve see, designed 
for a particular ,yay of life; to ,vhich, tIle nature, the 
capacities, telnper, and qualifications of each species, 
are as necessary, as their external circunlstances. 
Both conle into the notion of such state, or particular 
,yay of life, and are constituent parts of it. Change 
a Illan's capacities or character to tIle degree, in 
,vhich it is conceivable they nlay be changed; and 
he ,vollld be altogether incapable of a llunlan course 
of life, and hUlnan happiness: as incapable, as if, 
his nature continuing unchanged, he ,vere placed in 
a ,vorld, ,vhere he had no sphere of action, nor any 
objects to ans,ver his appetites, passions, and affec- 
tions of any sort. One thing is set over against 
another, as an ancient ,vriter expresses it. Our 
nature corresponds to our external condition. \Vith.. 
out this correspondence, there ,vould be no pO!--5
i- 
bility of any such thing as llunlan life and hlunan 
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IU1ppilless: ,vhich life a.nd llappiness are, therefore, èl 
result fronl our nature and condition jointly: l1leaning 
by llunlall life, not living in the literal sense, but the 
whole cOlnplex notion cOlnlnonly understood by those 
words. So that, without deternlining what ,viII be 
tIle enlploYlnent alld happiness, the particular life 
of good lllen hereafter; there Inust be SOlne deter- 
nlinate capacities, SOl11:e n-ecessary character and quali- 
fications, ,vithout ,vhicll persons cannot but be utterly 
incapable of it: in like lnanller, as tllere lnust be 
SOlne, "\vithout ,vhicIl lllen would be incapable of tlleir 
present state of life. N O'V, 


9 5. Our jJOlCCrS oj
 storage, selj-adalJtation, attaining 
fitness and facility by 'Use. 
[II.] The COl18titutioll of llulnall creatures, and 
indeed of all creatures ,vhich COlne under our notice, 
is such, as that they are capable of naturally be- 
cOllling qualified for states of life, for "\vllicll they 
,vere once wllolly unqualified. In ilnagination ,ve ll1ay 
indeed conceive of creatures, as incapable of llaving 
any of their: faculties naturally enlarged, or as being 
unable naturally to acquire any lle,v qualifications: 
but the faculties of every 
pecies known to us are 
made for enlargelnellt; for acquirelnents of expe- 
rience and habits. We find ourselves in particular 
endued witll capacities, not only of perceiving ideas, 
and of kno"\vledge or perceiving truth, but also of 
storing up our ideas and knowledge by lllemory. 
We are capable, not only of acting, and of llaving 
different llloinentary iUlpressions lllade UpOll us; 
but of getting a new facility in any kind of action, 
and of settled alterations in our telnper or char- 
acter. The power of tIle t,vo last is the power of 
llabits. But neitller the perception of ideas, no1' 
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kno,vledge of any sort, are habits; though absolutely 
necessary to tIle forllling of theIne Ho,veyer, appre- 
hen
ion, reason, lnelllory, ,vhich are the crrpacitie
 
of acquiring kno"rledge, 
lre greatly inlproved by 
exercise. vVllether the ,vord haùit is applicable to 
all tllese iUIproveUlents, and in particular ho,v far 
the po,vers of nlenlory and of habits ulay be po,vers 
of the sanle nature, I shall not inquire. But that 
perception5 conle into our ulinds readily and of 
course, by n1ean8 of their having been there before, 
seen1S a thing of the s:nne sort, as readiness in any 
particular kind of action, proceeding fron1 being 
accustonled to it. 



 6. Habits, bodily ltnd 1Jlental, are both lJllssire 
and acl it"e. 
And aptness to recollect practical observations of 
serVIce in our conduct, is plainly habit in lllnny 
ca
èS. There are habits of perception, and haLitB 
of action. An in
tance of the forlner, is our con- 
stèlnt and even involuntary readiness, in correcting 
the Ï1npressions of our sight concerning nlagnitudes 
and distances, so as to substitute judgll1ent in the 
rOOIn of sensation inIperceptibly to ourselves. And 
it seenIS a
 if all other a

ociations of idea
 not 
naturally connected lllight be called lJllssire hauits; 
as properly as our readiness in understanding lan- 
guages upon sight, or hearing of ,yords. And our 
readiness in speaking and "\yriting theu1 is an 
instance of the latter, of active habits. For distinct- 
ness, ,ve may consider habits, as belonging to the 
body, or the nlind: and the latter ,viII be eXplained 
by the fornler. Under the fornler are conlprehended 
all bodily activities or Inotions, ,yhether graceful or 
unbecon1ing, ,vhich are o,viug to use: under the 
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latter, general 11abits of life and COllduct; such as 
tllose of obedience and submission to authority, or 
to any particular person; those of veracity, justice, 
and charity; tI10se of attention, industry, self- 
governnlent, envy, revenge. And Ilabits of this 
latter kind seeln produced by repeated acts 1, as ,veIl 
as the fornler. 


9 7. These last ùegot ùy inuxtrd lJrincijJles carried 
into act. 


And in like manner as I1abits belonging to the 
body are produced by external acts: so Ilabits of 
tIle 111ind are produced by tIle exertioll of in,vard 
practical principles, i. e. by carrying them into act, 
or acting UpOll tIlel1l; the principles of obedience, 
of veracity, justice, and charity. Nor call those 
11abits be fornled by any external course of action, 
other,vise tllan as it proceeds froll1 these principles: 
because it is Ollly these ill,vard principles exerted, 
,vhicll are strictly acts of obedience, of veracity, of 
justice, and of cilarity. So likewise llabits of atten- 
tion, industry, self-goverl1l1lent, are in the same 
mallner acquired by exercise; and llabits of envy 
and revenge by indulgence, "\vhether in out,vard act, 
or in tilougilt and intention, i. e. in,vard act: for 
sucll intention is an àct. Resolutions ùlso to do 
,veIl are properly acts. And endeavouring to en- 
force UpOl1 our o,vn minds a practical sense of virtue, 
or to beget in otllers that practical sense of it, ,vhicl1 
a man really lIas IIiulself, is a virtuous act. All 
tllese, tllerefore, l1lay and ,yill contribute to,vards 
forlning good habits. 


1 Comp. Aristotle, Eth. }.ric. II. 
i. 7, 8: Kut filL ðÌ] ÀÓYCf ; K T6;1I óp.oí.úJlI 


. - 
 Hi:.' t.' t. 
EJlEPYfLCùJl at EçfLS' Y'JlOJlTnL. UW UEî 
Tà
 ;JlfPì'Eía
 7rol.à
 Ù7roÕI.ÔÓJlal.. 
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9 8. I)assire habit loses iu lJou.:er by relJetition, 
artire gains. 
But going over the theory of virtue in one.s 
thoughts, talking ,veIl, and dra,ving fine pictures, 
of it; thi
 is so far frolll nece

arily or certainly 
conducing to fornl an habit of it, in hilll ,vho thu
 
elllploys hilllself, that it nlay harden the nlind in 
a contrary course, and render it gradually nlore in- 
sensible, i. e. forIn an habit of insensibility, to all 
1110ral consideration
. }'or, fronl our very faculty of 
halJit
, pa

ive Ï111pres
ions, lJY being repeated, gro,v 
,veaker. Thoughts, by often passing through the 
Il1ind, are felt less sensibly: being accustonled to 
danger, begets intrepidity, i. e. lessens fear; to dis- 
tress, lessens the passion of pity; to instances of 
others' nlortality, le

en
 the 
ensible <lPprehension 
of our o''''n. And frolll the
e t,vo observation
 
together; that practical habits are fornled and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive Ì1n- 
pressions gro,v ,yeakel' by being repeated upon us; 
it nlust follo,v, that active habits 111ay lJe gradually 
fornling aud strengthening, by a cour
e of acting 
upon ::5ueh and such nlotives and exciteulents, ,vhilst 
these nlotives and excitenlents thenlselves are, by 
proportionable degrees, gro,ving les
 sensible, i. e. 
are continually less and less sensibly felt, even as 
the actiye habits strengthen. And experience con- 
firnls this: for active principle
, at the very time 
that they <lre le

 lively in perception than they 
,vere, are found to be, sOlneho,v, ,vrought Ulore tho- 
roughly into the tenlper and character, and becolne 
l1lore effectual in influencing our practice. The 
three things just mentioned may <tfford instances 
of it. 
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9 9. Though l J [JJ' ha lJS 'ieith diJninlshecl el}lotioll. 
Perception of danger is a natural excitelnent 
of passive fear, and active caution: and b)T being 
illured to danger, habits of the latter are grL1dually 
,vròught, at the sallle tinle that the forIner gradually 
lessens. Perception of distress in others is a llatural 
cxciteulent, passively to pity, and actively to relieve 
it: but let a 
lan set hinlself to attend to, inquire 
out, and relieve distressed persons, and he cannot 
hut gro,v less alld less sensibly affected ,vitll the 
yarious 11liseries of life, ,vith ,vllicll he nlust heconle 
acquainted; ,vhen yet, at tIle BaIne tinIe, benevo- 
lence, considered not as a passion, but as a practical 
principle of action, ,viII strengthen: and ,vhilst he 
pa
8ive]y cOll1passionates the distre
sed less, he ,viII 
acquire a. greater aptitude actively to assist and 
befriend thenl. So also at the same ti111e that the 
daily installces of 111en's dying around us give us 
daily a less sellsible passive feeling or appreilensioll 
of our o,vn Inortality, suell instances greatly con- 
tribute to the strengtllening a practicul regard to it 
in serious Illen; i. e. to forIlling an habit of acting 
,vith a constallt view to it. 


9 10. l'he lJ((ssire 1nay !lire aid in fornÛng the act ire. 
And this seenlS again further to sho"\v, that passive 
inlpressions lllade upon our minds by admonition, 
experience, exaInple, thougll they 11 lay have a re- 
lllote efficacy, and a yery great one, to,vards fornling 
active llabits, yet, can have thi
 efficacy no other- 
,vise than by inducing UB to such a course of action : 
and tllat it is not being affected so and so, but 
acting, "\\Tllich forn1s those lutbits: only it nlust be 
al,vays renlembered, that real endeavours to enforce 
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good impressions upon ourselves are a species of 
virtuous action. Nor do \ve kno\v ho\v far it is 
possible, in the nature of things, that effects should 
be ,vrought in us at once, equivalent to habit
, i. e. 
,vhat is ,vrought by use and exerci
e. Ho\vever, the 
thing insisted upon is, not \vhat nlay be possible, 
but \vhat is in fact the appointnlent of nature: 
\vhich is, that active habits are to be formed by 
exerCIse. 



 II. The fornuttion hard to trace, but prored by 
eX1Jerlence. 
Their progress lllay be so gradual, as to be illlper- 
ceptible of its steps: it Inay be hard to explain the 
faculty, by ,vhich \ve are capable of habits, through- 
out its several parts; and to trace it up to its 
original, so as to distinguisll it froln all otllers in 
our Inind: and it seelns as if contrary effects ,vere 
to be ascribed to it. But the thing in general, that 
our nature is fornled to yield, in SOl11e such 111anner 
as this, to use and exercise, is 11latter of certain 
experIence. 


9 12. IIabit !Jiz:es readiness, ease, lJleasure. 
Tilus, by accustollling ourselves to any course of 
action, \ve get an aptness to go on, a facility, readi- 
ness, and often pleasure, in it. The inclinations 
,vhich rendered us averse to it grow ,,'"eaker: the 
difficulties in it, not only the Î111aginary but the real 
ones, lessen: the reasons for it offer thenlselves of 
course to our thoughts upon all occasions: and the 
least gliInpse of them is sufficient to ll1ake u
 go on, 
in a course of action, to \vhich \ve have been accus- 
tonled. And practical principles appear to gro,v 
stronger, absolutely Ï11 thenlselves, by exercise; as 
VOL. I. I 
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,veIl as relatively, ,vith regard to contrary principles; 
which, by being accusto111ed to sublnit, do so habi- 
tually, tlnd of course. And tllUS a new ell aracte r, 
in several respects, lllay be fOI"lned; and lllany 
llabitudes of life, not given by llature, but ,vhich 
llature directs us to acquire. 


9 13. TTTithouf nalJit, nothing 
n us 'lcould 'Jnature. 
[III.] Indeed '"\ve may be assured, that ,ve sllould 
llever haye llad tllese capacities of inlproving by 
experience, acquired kno\vledge, and habits, l1ad 
they 110t been llecessary, and intended to be made 
use of. And accordingly ,ve find them so llecessary, 
and so much intended 7 tllat ,vithout theln we should 
be utterly incapable of that, ,vllich ,vas the end for 
,vllich ,ve ,vere made, considered in our telnporal 
capacity only: tIle employnlents and satisfactiollS of 
our Inature state of life. 



 14. JIature pO
fers gÙ;en at virth 'lcoulcl enlba1"rass 
and disable. 
Nature does in no wi
e qualify us wllolly, 111ucll 
less at once, for this mature state of life. Eyell 
1llaturity of underst.anding and bodily strengtll, are 
not only arrived to gradually, but are al
o very 111ucll 
o\ving to the continued exercise of our po\vers of 
body and lnind from infallcy. But if ,ve suppose 
a per
on brought into the \vorld \vith both tlle
e Í11 
lllaturity, as far as this is conceivable; lIe \vould 
plainly at first be as unqualified for the hunlan life 
of nlature age, as an idiot 1. He "\vould be in a 
manner distracted, ,vith astonisllment, and appre- 


1 This argunlent (perhaps SOlne- 
what succinctly expressed) achnir- 
ably illustrates what he has argued 


aLove (
 4) as to the correspond- 
ence between self and the en viron- 
ment. 
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hension, and curiosity, and suspense: nor can one 
guess, ho,v long it would be, before he ,vould be 
falniliarized to hÏInself and the objects about hÏ1u 
enough, even to set hÏ1nself to any thing. It 111ay 
be questioned too, whether the natural information 
of his sight and hearing would be of any nlanner 
of use at all to him in acting, before experience. 
And it seenlS, that 111en ,vould be strangely head- 
strong and self-,villed, and disposed to exert thelu- 
selves ,vith an impetuosity, ,vhich ,vould render 
society insupportable, and the living in it inlprac- 
ticable; were it not for sonle acquired moderatioll 
and self-government" sonle aptitude and readiness in 
restraining themselyes, and concealing their sense 
of things. Want of every thing of this kind ,yhich 
is learnt would render a man as uncapable of society, 
as ,vant of language ,vould; or as his natural ignor- 
ance of any of the particular eluploynlents of life 
,vould render him uncapable of providing hinlself 
,vith the conlmon conveniences, or supplying thø 
necessary ,vants of it. 
9 15. Nature leaves 'Us unfurnished, 
In these respects, and probably in many nlore, 
of which ,ve have no particular notion, nlankincl is 
left, by nature, an unformed, unfinished creature; 
utterly deficient and unqualified, before the acquire- 
1uent of kno,v ledge, experienc0, and habits, for that 
111ature state of life, 'v hich ,vas the end of llÍs 
creation, considering him as related only to this 
world. 



 16. But lvith a capacity for furnishing, 
But then, as nature has endued us ,vith a po,ver of 
supplying those deficiencies, by acquired kno,vledge, 
I 2 
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experience, and llabits: so like,yise ,ye are placed 
in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and youth, 
fitted for it; fi
ted for our acquiring tIlose quali- 
fications of all sorts, ,vhicll ,ye stand in need of 
in mature age. Hence cllildren, from tlleir very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted witll tIle objects 
about thelll, "vitIl tIle scene in ,vllich tlley are placed, 
and to llave a future part; and learning sOl1le,vllat 
or other, necessary to tIle perforlnance of it. The 
subordinations, to whicll tIley are accustomed ill 
donlestic life, teach tIlem self-government in conllllOll 
bellaviour abroad, and prepare tIleln for subjectioll 
and obedience to civil authority. 


9 17. By effort, and progress of life. 
"\Vllat passes before tlleir eyes, and daily happens 
to tlle111, gives them experience, caution against 
treacIlery and deceit, togetl1er ,vitll l1u111berless little 
rules of action and conduct, whicll vIe could not live 
,vitIlout; and which are learnt so insensibly and so 
perfectly, as to be luistaken perhaps for il1stinct: 
though they are the effect of long experience and 
exercise; as luucl1 so as language, or kno,vledge ill 
particular business, or tIle qualifications and behaviour 
belonging to the several ranks and professions. 
Thus tIle beginning of our days is adapted to be, 
and is, a state of educatioll in the theory and prac- 
tice of mature life. Weare luuch assisted in it by 
exanlple, instruction, and the care of other
; but 
a great deal is left to ourselves to do. And of tllis, 
as part is done easily and of course; so part requires 
diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing n1any 
tIlings ,vhich we desire, and setting ourselves to 
,vllat ,ve sllould have no inclinatioll to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For, that labour and 
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industry, \vhich the station of so nlany absolutely 
requireR, they \vould be greatly unqualified for, in 
JJlaturity; as those in other stations \vould be, for 
any other sorts of application; if botll ,vere not 
accustonled to thenl in their youth. And according 
as pen;ons behave then1selves, in the general education 
\vllich all go through, and in the particular one8 
adapted to particular enlploYluellts; their character 
is forlllcd, and nlade appear; they reCOnll1lend thenl- 
selves 1110re or less; and are capable of, and placed 
in, different 
tations in the society of n1ankind. 


9 18. ...Ænalogy bettceen IJreparation for nudltJ'tty, and 
for sltrciral. 


The for111er part of life then is to be considered 
as an inlportant opportunity, ,vhich nature puts into 
our hands; and \vhich, \vhen lost, is not to be 
recovered. And our being placed in a state of 
discipline throughout this life, for another ,vorld, is 
a providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
sanle kind, as our being placed in a state of dis- 
cipline during childhood, for 1l1ature age. Our con- 
dition in both respects is unifornl and of 3 piece, 
and con1prehended under one and the sa11le general 
la\v of nature. 


9 19. 1f7iÏch 1night hold eren 1cere the ho\v of this 
IJreparation undiscuz:cra
le. 
And if \ve \vere not able at all to discern, ho\v 
or in \vhat ,yay the present life could be our pre- 
paration for another; this \vould be no objection 
against the credibility of its being so. For ,ve do 
not di
cern, ho\v food and 
;leep contribute to the 
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gro,vtIl of tIle body: nor could Ilave any tll0Ugllt 
that tIley ,vould, before ,ve had experience. Nor 
do cllildrell at all think, on tIle one lland, that the 
sports and exercises, to ,vllicIl they are so lnuch 
addicted, contribute to their 11ealtIl and gro,vtIl; 
1101', Oil the otller, of tIle llecessity 'VIlicll tIlere is 
for tlleir being restrained in tllem: nor are tIley 
capable of understanding tIle use of ulany parts of 
discipline, ,vhicll nevertlleless they l1lUSt be nlade 
to go tIlrougIl, in order to qualify tlle111 for tIle 
busilless of lnature age. Were ,ve not able tllen to 
discover, ill ,vhat respects tIle present life could fonn 
us for a future one: yet notIling would be Inore 
supposable than that it nlight, in SOlne respects or 
otller, fronl tIle general analogy of Providence. 



 20. Is corroborated, if 
ce take Goel's JJzoral 
got o er1l1uenf into t'ielv. 


And tllis, for ought I see, 111ight reasonably be 
said, even tllough ,ve sIlould not take in tIle con- 
sideratioll of God's nloral governnlent over the 
,vorld. But, 
[IV.] Take in tIlis consideratioll, and consequelltly, 
tIlat the character of virtue and piety is a neces
ary 
qualification for tIle future state; and thell ,ve lllay 
distinctly see, II0'V, and in wIlat respects, the pre.. 
sent life l11ay be a preparation for it: since 1ve 
1eant, aJld are cCljJable of, inl1Jrovenlent in tlud character, 
by 17toral and 1"cligiolls habits; and the present life is 
fit to be a state of disc11JZine for such iJJ1l)rovenzenf: in 
like nlanner as ,ve llave already observed, IlO'V, and 
in ,vhat respects, inf
1nc.y, childhood, and youth, are 
a nece

ary preparation, and a llatural state of 
discipline, for lllature age. 
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9 21. The future life is lJrOùaùly aclit'e; CO}}2JJlon,. (lJul 
?nore sensibly under eli'cine gOlcernnlent. 
Nothing ,vhich ,ve at present see ,vould lead U
 
to the thought of a solitary unactive state l1ere- 
after: but, if ,ve judge at all froln the analogy of 
nature, ,ve 111Ust suppose, according to the 
crip- 
ture account of it, that it ,viII be a conl111unity. 
And there is no shado,v of any thing unreasonable 
in conceiving, thougI1 there be 110 analogy for it, 
that this cOlnnlunity ,viII be, as the scripture repre- 
sents it, under the nlore inl111ediate, or, if such nn 
expression lllay be used, the 1110re sensible goyern- 
nlent of God. N or is our ignorance, ,vhat ,viII be 
the en1ploY111ents of this happy conl111unity, nor 
our consequent ignorance, ,vhat particular scope or 
occasion there ,yill be for the exercise of yeracity, 
justice, and charity, alnongst the n1elnbers of it 
,vitIl regard to each other; any proof, that there 
,viII be no sphere of exercise for those virtues. 
J\Iuch less, if that ,vere possible, is our ignorance 
any proof, that there ,viII be no occa
iol1 for that 
franle of 111ind, or character, ,vhich is forined by 
the daily practice of those particular virtues here, 
and ,vhich is a result fronl it. This ëlt least nlu
t 
be o,vned in general, that, as the governnlent estab- 
lished in the uniyerse is n10ral, the character of 
virtue and piety nlust, in sonle ,yay or other, be 
the condition of our happiness, or the qualification 
for it. 


9 22. Habits are the fitting antidote for our liaùility 
to lalJSe, 
N O,y fronl ,,
hat is aboye observed, concerning 
our natural po,yer of habits, it i
 easy to see, that 
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,ve are CalJable of moral improvelnent by discipline. 
And 110'V greatly ,ve 'l(}(tnt it, need not be proved to 
anyone ,vIlo is acquainted ,vith the great ,vicked- 
ness of mankind; or E,ven ,yitll those iUlperfec- 
tions, ,vhich the best are conscious of. But it i::) 
not perllaps distinctly attended to by everyone, 
that tIle occasion ,vhicl1 Ilunlan creatures have for 
discipline, to ilnprove in thenl this character of 
virtue and piety, is to be traced up lligller than to 
excess in the passions, by indulgence and llabits of 
VIce. Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, fronl 
tIle very constitution of their nature, before habits of 
virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating 
fronl ,vIlat is right: and therefore stand in need of 
virtuous llabits, for a security against tllis danger 1. 


9 23. TJ T 7tich arises lJecause 'lce ha ce lJr01JCnsions not 
subjected to rirtue. 
For, togetller ,vitIl tIle general principl
 of 111 oral 
understanding, ,ve 11ave in our in,vard fralne yarious 
affections to,vards particular external objects. These 
affections are naturally, and of rigllt, subject to tIle 
governn1ent of the Illoral principle, as to the occa- 
sions upon ,vhicll the
r nlay be gratified; as to tIle 
tin1es, degrees, and Inanner, in ,vllicll tIle objects 
of thenl lllay be pursued: but then tIle principle 
of virtue can neither excite theIn, nor prevent their 
being excited. 011 the contrary, they are naturally 
felt, ,vIlen the objects of tIlen1. are present to tIle 
mind, llot only before all consideration, ,vlletller 
they call be obtained by la,vful llleans, but after it 
is found they cannot. For the natural objects of 
affection continue so; tIle necessaries, conveniences, 
and pleasures of life, relnain 11aturally desirable; 


linf. 
 29. 
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though they cannot be obtained innocently: nay, 
though they cannot possibly be obtained at all. 
.L
nd ,vhen the objects of any affection ,vhatever 
cannot be obtained ,vithout unla,vful n1eans; but 
lnay be obtained by them: SUCll affection, though 
its being excited, and its continuing SOlne tÏ1ne in 
the lnilld, be as innocent as it is natural and 
necessary; yet cannot but be conceived to have a 
tendency to incline persons to venture upon 
Llcll 
unla,vful nIean
: and therefore l1Iu
t be conceived 
as putting then1 in sonle danger of it. 


9 24. IIavit gi res llS a security ab intra. 
No,v ,vhat is the general security against this 
danger, against their actually deviating fron1 right? 
As the danger is, so also 111Ust the security be, fronl 
,yithin: fronl the practical princi pIe of virtue a. 


a It ll1ay be thought, that a sense of interest ,vould as effectually 
restrain creatures fronl doing 'Yl'ong. But 
if by a scnse of intcrcst is nleant a speculative 
conviction or belief, that such and such in- 
dulgence ,vould occasion thenl greater Ull- 
easiness, upon the \vhole, than satisfaction; 
it is contrary to present experience to say, 
that this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain thenl fronl thus 
indulging theillseives. And if by a sense of intcrcst is ll1eant 
fI practical regard to ,vhat is upon the ,,
hoIÐ our happiness: this 
is not only coincident \vith thp principle of virtue or lHoral 
rectitude, but is a part of the idea itself. And it is evident this 
reasonahle self-love ,yants to be Ì1llproved, as really as any principle 
in our nature. For "
e daily see it ovel'luatched, not only by 
the lllore Loisterous pas
ions, but by curiosity, shanle, love of 
in1Ítation, by any thing, even indolence: especially if the interest, 
the temporal interest, suppose, ,vhich is the end of such self-love, 
be at a distance. So greatly are profligate nlE'n lnistaken, ,vhell 
theyaffirnl they are ,vholly governed by interestedness and self- 
love. And so little causE' is there for 1noralists to disdainl this 
principle. See pp. 96-98. 


Sense of interest, as 
mere pleasure, in- 
sufficient; as com- 
prf:'hensire leganl to 
lwppiuess. is part 
of rirflle. 
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And the strengtl1ening or improving this principle, 
considered as practical, or as a principle of action, 
,viII lessen the danger, or increase the security against 
it. And this lnoral principle is capable of in1prove- 
I11ent, by proper discipline and exercise: by recol- 
lecting the practical inlpressions ,vllich example and 
experience have I11ade upon us: and, instead of 
follo,ving Ilun10ur and mere inclination, by COIl- 
tinually attending to the equity and rigl1t of tIle 
case, Ì11 ,vllatever we are engaged, be it in greater 
or lesH Inatters; and accuston1ing ourselves al,vays 
to act upon it; as being itself the just and natural 
Inotive of actio11: and as tllis 111 0 ral course of be- 
llaviour must necessarily, under divine governlnent, 
be our final interest. Thus the princÏjJle of virtue, 
ÙnlJroved into an habit, of lvhich ÙJllJroVenlent 1,ce are 
thus cajJable, luiU lJlainl.l} be, in lJr01JOrtion to the strength 
of it, a security against the danger lvhich finite creatures 
are in, fro1Jl the t'ery natztre of lJr01Jension, or lJarticular 
affect ions. 


9 25. lJIay have lJlace in a future life; is anyholv 
an advance in virtue. 
Tllis ,yay of putting tIle lllatter, supposes particular 
affections to relnain in a futurf' state; ,vllich it is 
scarce possible to ayoid supposing. And if they do ; 
,ve clearly see, tllat acquired 11abits of virtue and 
self-government lllay be necessary for the regulation 
of tl1em. Ho,vever, tllougll ,ve ,vere 110t distinctly 
to take in thi
 supposition, but to speak only in 
general; tIle thing really COlnes to the same. For 
habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, are 
inlproveillent in virtue: and inlprovell1ent ill virtue 
11lUst be advancelnent in llappiness, if tIle govern- 
lllent of tIle universe be lllora1. 
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9 26. Liberty ?'enders falling lJOssible, lJut does not 
account for it. 
Froin these tllings "'\ve 11lay observe, and it "rill 
further sho,v this our natural and original need of 
being inlproved by discipline, ho,v it comes to pa
s, 
that creatures ll1ade uprigIlt fall; and that those ,vho 
preserve tlleir uprightness, by so doing, raise thenl- 
selves to a 1110re secure state of virtue. To say that 
tIle for111er is accounted for by the nature of liberty, 
is to say 110 more, than that an event's actually 
happening is accounted for by a 11lere pos
ibility of 
its happening. 


9 27. It seenlS eX1Jlained by the nature of lJarticular 
lJf01JenSlOJls. 
But it seenlS distinctly conceivable froln the very 
l1ature of particular affections or propensions. For, 
suppose creatures intended for such a particular state 
of life, for "'\vbich such propensions ,vere necessary: 
suppose theln endued ,vith such propensions, together 
"'\vith 1110ral understanding, as ,veIl including a 
practical :sense of virtue, as ël speculatiye perception 
of it; and that all the
e several principles, both 
natural and 111 oral , foruling an in,vm.'d constitution 
of 111ind, ,vere in the nlost exact proportion possible; 
i. e. in a proportion the nlost exactly adapted to their 
intended state of life: such creatures ,vould be lllade 
upright, or finitely perfect. N o,v particular propen- 
sions, fron1 their very nature, lllust be felt, thl
 
objects of then1 being present; though they cannot 
be gratified at all, or not ,vith the allo,vance of the 
llloral principle. But if they can be gratified "'\vith- 
out its allo,vallce, or by contradicting it; then they 
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Blust be conceiyed to have SOUle tendency, in hü\v 
lo"\v a degree soever, yet sonle tendency, to induce 
persons to such forbidden grLltification. This ten- 
dency, in sonle one particular propension, nlay be 
increased, by the greater frequency of occasions 
naturally exciting it, than of occasions exciting 
others: The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden 
circulnstances, though but in tllought, ,viII increase 
this 'YTong tendency; and nlay increase it furtller, 
till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it 
beconles effect; alld danger of deviating fronl right, 
ends ill actual deviation fronl it: a danger neces- 
sarily arising from the very nature of propension; 
, and ,vhich therefore could not have been prevented, 
thougll it lnight llave been escaped, or got inno- 
cently tllrough. The case ,vould be, as if "
e ,v ere 
to suppose a strait path Inarked out for a persoll, 
ill ,vhich such a degree of attention ,vould keep hinl 
steady: but if he ,vould not attelld in this degree, 
anyone of a tllousand objects, catching his eye, 
lnigllt lead lliul out of it. 


9 28. Disobedience, single, l J )"odllces disorder, of unde- 
fined ctJJlOltnt; if 'J"elJeated, habit. 
N O,y it is inlPossible to say, ho,v Hlucll even the 
first full overt act of irregularity 11light disorder the 
in,vard constitution; unsettle the adjustnlents, and 
alter the proportions, ,vhicll forilled it, and in "\vhicll 
the upriglltne
s of its 111ake con
i
ted: but repetition 
of irregularities ,vould produce habits. And thus 
the constitution ,vould be spoiled; and creatures 
Blade upright, beCOllle corrupt and depraved in their 
settled cllaracter, proportionabl
y to tlleir repeated 
irl"egularities in occasional acts. 
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9 29. Is fliP countel]Jart to t!tal ClllJacit!} of vetternlent, 
1t'lliclt 111ig7d raise us U1J to safety. 
But on the contrary, these creatures 111ight have 
inlproved and raised thelnselyes, to an higher and 
1110re secure state of virtue, by the contrary beha- 
viour : by steadily follo,ving the n10ral principle, 
supposed to be one part of their nature; and thus 
,vithstanding that unavoidable danger of defection, 
,vllicll nece
:saril'y arose from propension, the other 
part of it. For, by thus preserying their integrity 
for son1e tiule, their danger ,vould lessen; since 
propensions, by being inured to sublnit, ,vould do 
it n10re easily and of course: and tlleir security 
against this le:s:sening danger ,vould increase; since 
the lllor<.ù principle ,vould gain additional strengtll 
by exercise: both ,vhich things are in1plied in the 
llotion of yirtuous llabits. Thus then vicious indul- 
gence is not only crinlinal in itself, but also depraves 
the in,vard constitution and character. And virtuous 
self-governlllent is not only right in itself, but al
o 
in1proves the in,vard constitution or character: and 
111ay inlprove it to such a degree, that though ,ve 
should suppose it in1possible, for particular affections 
to be absolutely coincident ,vitl1 the n10ral principle; 
and consequently should allo,v, that such creature::; 
as have been above supposed, ,vould for eyer renlaÎ11 
defectible; yet their danger of actually deviating 
froln right Inay be ah110st infinitely lessened, and 
they fully fortified against ,vhat relllains of it: if 
that nlay be called danger, against ,,
hicI1 there is 
an adequate effectual security. But still, this their 
11igher perfection 1l1ay continue to con:sist in habits 
of virtue formed in a state of discipline, and this 
their nlore cOluplete security renlain to proceed 
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from them. And tllus it is plainly conceivable, 
that creatures ,vithout blemisll, as tlley can1e out 
of the 1Iands of God, may be in danger of going 
,vrong; and so 11lay stand Ìll need of the security 
of virtuous 1labits, additional to the n10ral principle 
,vrought into their Ilatures by llinl. That ,vllicl1 is 
the ground of tlleir danger, or their want of security, 
lllay be considered as a deficiency in theIn, to which 
virtuous llabits are the natural supply 1. And as they 
are naturally capable of being raised and in1proved by 
discipline, it nlay be a thing fit and requisite that 
they should be placed in circumstances ,vith an eye to 
it: in circulnstances peculiarly fitted to be, to tlleln, a 
state of discipline for their in1provenlent in virtue. 
9 3 0 . ]{eed of training enhaJlced for us u;ho hat'e 
'cor-rulJted our natures.' 
But hu\v Inucll 1110re strongly n1ust this llold ,vith 
respect to tllose, who 11ave corrupted their natures, 
are fallell froI11 their original rectitude, and ,vhose 
passions are become excessive by repeated violations 
of their inward constitution? Upright creatures may 
,vant to be in1proved: depraved creatures ,vant to 
be rene,ved. Education and discipline, "\vhicll may 
be in all degrees and sorts of gentleness and of 
severity, is expedient for tllose: but Inust be ètbso- 
lutely necessary for these. For these, discipline of 
the severer sort too, and in tIle lligher degrees of 
it, I11USt be necessary, in order to ,vear out vicious 
llabits; to recover their primitive strength of self- 
governn1ent, ,vhich indulgence must have ,veakened ; 
to repair, as ,veIl as raise into an llabit, the moral 
principle, in order to their arriving at a secure state 
of virtuous happiness. 


] SUi]. 
 22. 
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9 3 1 . The raried lessons of the lJresent state lJCculiarl!/ 
fit it for discÜJline. 
N o,v ,vhoever ,viII consider the thing, nlay clearly 
see, that the present ,vorld is peculiarly fit to be 
a 
tate of discipline for this purpose, to such as 
,viII set then18elve
 to nlencl and illlprove. For, the 
various tenlptations ,vith ,vhicll ,ve are :-surrounded; 
our experience of the deceits of ,vickedness; having 
been in 111any instances led ,vrong ourselves; the 
great viciousness of the "
orld; the infinite disorders 
consequent upon it; our being 111ade acquainted ,,,itll 
pain and sorro,v, either frou1 our o,vu feeling of it, 
or fronl the sight of it in others; these things, 
though sonle of them Inay indeed produce ,vrong 
effects upon our nlinds, yet ,vhen duly reflected 
upon, have, <.lll of theIn, a direct tendency to bring 
us to a Hettled 11loderation and reasonableness of 
tenlper : the contrary botl1 to thoughtless levity, 
and also to that unrestrained self-,vill, and yiolent 
bent to follo,v present inclination, ,vhich may be 
observed in undisciplined n1inds. Such experience, 
as the present state affords, of the frailty of our 
nature; of the boundless extravagance of ungoverncd 
passion; of the po,ver ,vhich an infinite Being has 
over us, by the various capacities of 11lisery ,vllÎch 
he has given us; in short, that kind and degree 
of experience, ,vl1ich the pre
ent state affords us, 
that the constitution of nature is such as to adu1it 
the possibility, the danger, and the actual event, 
of creatures losing their innocence and 11appiness, 
and becon1ing vicious and ,vretched; hath 3 ten- 
dency to give us a practical sense of things, very 
different frolll a Inere speculative kno"\vledge that 
,ve are liable to vice, and capable of misery. And 
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"\vho kno,vs, ,vlletller tIle security of creatures in the 
llighest and l1l0st settled state of perfection, may 
not in part arise, fronl tlleir having llad such a sense 
of tllings as this, fornled, and habitually fixed ,vithin 
them, in SOllIe state of probation? And passing 
through the present ,vorld ,vith that 1110ral attell- 
tion, ,vhich is llecessary to the acting a rigllt part 
in it, 111ay leave everlasting impressions of thi
 sort 
upon our lllinds. But to be a little nlore distinct: 
allurenlents to ,vhat is ,vrong; difficulties in the 
discharge of our duty; our l10t being able to act an 
unifornl right part ,vithout SOllIe tllought a,nd care; 
and the opportunities ,vhich ,ve have, or iU1agine 
we llave, of avoiding ,vllat we dislik
e, or obtaining 
,vhat ,ve desire, by unla,vful means, ,vllel1 ,ve eitller 
cannot do it at all, or at least llOt so easily, by 
la\vful ones; these tllings, i. e. the snares and telllp- 
tations of vice, are ,vhat render the present ,vorld 
peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline, to those ,vho 
will preserve their integrity: because they render 
being Up011 our guard, resolution, and the denial of 
our passions, necessary ill order to tllat end. 


9 3 2 . TTTherein habit is confirnzed by persistent effort, 
and by llYtriuess against ten11Jtations. 
And the exercise of such particular recollection, 
intention of lllind, and self-governn1ent, in tIle prac- 
tice of virtue, has, fron1 the make of our nature, 
a peculiar tendency to f01'nl habits of virtue; as 
ilnplying, IlOt only a real, but also a ll10re continued, 
and à lTIOre intense exercise of the virtuous principle; 
or a nlore constant and a stronger effort of virtue 
exerted into act. Thus suppose a person to kno'v 
hinlself to be in particular danger, for SOll1e tilne, of 
doing any tIling ,vrong, ,vhieh yet he fully resolves 
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not to do: continued recollection, and keeping UpOll 
his guard, in order to make good his resolution, is 
a continuc(Z exerting of that act of virtue in 'a high 
degree, ,vhich need have been, and perhaps ,,,"ould 
have been, only instantaneous and lceak, had the teIl1p- 
tation been so. It is indeed ridiculous to assert, 
that self-denial is essential to virtue and piety: but 
it ,y"Quld have been nearer the truth, thougll not 
strictly the truth it
elf, to have said, that it i:s essen- 
tial to discipline and in1prOVell1ent 1. For though 
actions Illaterially virtuous, ,vhich haye no sort of 
difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to our par- 
ticular inclinations, 1113Y possibly be done onI y fron1 
these particular inclinations, and so may not be 
any exerci
e of the principle of virtue, i. e. not be 
virtuous actions at all; yet, on the contrary, they 
Illay be an exercise of that principle: and ,vhen 
they are, they have a tendency to for111 and fix 
the habit of virtue. But ,vhen the exercit;e of the 
virtuous principle it; 1110re continued, oftener repeated, 
and 1110re intense; as it nlust be in circunlstances 
of danger, ten1ptation, and difficulty, of any kind 
and- in any degree; this tendency is increased 
proportionably, and a Illore confirn1ed habit is the 
consequence. 



 33. This laic, eecil if linllted ùy the hue of C(; JJlean 
in JJloral characltj', is not suvrerted. 
This undoubtedly holds to a certain length: hut 
ho,v far it n1ay hold, I kno,v not. Neither our 
intellectual po"
ers, nor. our bodily strength, can be 


1 Becauße if the state of virtue or mortify. Compo also Aristotle, 
be perfect, all the inclinations are Eth. þ..-ric. II. iii. I. 
right, and there is nothing to deny 
VOL. 1. !{ 
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ilnproved beyond such a degree: and botll 11lay ùe 
oyer-wrought. Possibly there nlay be sOlne,vl1at ana- 
logous to this, ,vitl1 rebpect to the III 0 ra1 character; 
,vhicll is scarce ,vortll considering. And I 11lention 
it only, lest it should COlne into sonle persons' 
thouglltS, not as an exception to the foregoing ob- 

ervations, ,vhich perhaps it is; but as a confutatioll 
of them, ,vhiclI it is not. And there 1l1ay be several 
otller exceptions. Observations of tllis kind cannot 
be supposed to hold 111illuteIy, and in every case. 
It is enough tllat they hold in general. And these 
plaiIùy lloid so far, u:s that frolll thenI llIay be seell 
distinctly, ,vllich is all tllat is intended by thenl, 
that the lJresent 1corld is lJcculiarly .fit to ue a state of 
tliscij]line, for our ÙnlJfOreJJlent Ùl rirtue and lJlety: in 
the sanle sense as SOllle sciences, by requiring and 
engaging the attention, not to be 
ure of such 
persons as ,viII not, but of SUCIl as ,viII, set the 111- 
Helves to thenl; are fit to fornl the lllind to habits 
of attention. 


6 3-t-. Life as a discijJZiJlc (
f 
oice to the }Jlajority is thereby 
enhanced as a disfÍjJliJlP nf tOirtuc to the good. 
Indeed the present state is so far fronl proving, 
in event, a di
eipline of virtue to the generality of 
luen, that, on tIle contrary, tiley seenl to nlake it 
a discipline of vice. A1Id the yiciousness of the 
,yorld is, in different ,vay
, the great tenlptation, 
,yhicll renders it a state of virtuous disciplille, in 
the degree it ib, to good 111cn. The ,vhole end, 

lnd tIle ,vhole occasion, of l1lankind's being placed 
in such a state as the present, is not pretended to 
be accounted for. r
rhat which appears an1idst the 
general corruption, is, that there are SOlne persons, 
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,vho, having ,vithin then1 the principle of an1end- 
luent and recovery, attend to and follow the notices 
of virtue and religion, be they n10re clear or n10re 
obscure, ,vhich are afforded then1; and that the 
present ,vorld is, not only an exercise of virtue in 
these persons, but an exercise of it in ,vays and 
degrees, peculiarly apt to ilnprove it: apt to in1prove 
it, in S0111e respects, even beyond ,vhat ,yolIld be, 
by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous 
society, or in a society of equally in1perfect virtue 
,yith then1selve
. But that the present ,vorld does 
not actually becoll1e a 
tate of n10ral discipline to 
nlany, even to the generality, i. e. that they do not 
inlprOye or gro,v better in it, cannot be urged as 
a proof, that it ,vas not intended for n10ral disci- 
pline, by any ,vho at all ob
erve the analogy of 
nature. 


9 35. The enornlOUS zcaðte in creation, though llJ7aCCollnt- 
aùle, does not disjJroce design. 
For, of the llun1erous seeds of vegetables and bodies 
of anin1als, ,vhich are adapted and put in the ,vay, 
to in1prove to such a point or 
tate of natural n1aturity 
and perfection, ,ve do not see perhaps that one in 
a n1illion actually doe
. Far the greatest part of 
thelll decay before they are in1proved to it; and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, 
,yho does not deny all final causes, ,yill deny, that 
those seeds and bodies, ,vhich do attain to that point 
uf n1aturity clnd perfection, ans,ver the end for ,vhich 
they ,vere really de:signed by nature; and therefore 
that nature de8igned thenl for such perfection I. And 


1 The waste impairs design as So the arguillent, if reduced, is not 
a whole: but not as to all the parts. destroyed. 
K2 
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I cannot forbear adding, tII0UgIl it is not to the 
pre
ent purpose, that the ((lJ1JeaTance of such an 
an1azing 'lcaste in nature, ,vitIl respect to these seeds 
and bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as unaccount- 
able, as, ,vhat is nlucIl 1110re terrible, the present 
and future ruin of so l11any 1110r31 agel1ts by thenl- 
selves, i. e. by vice. 



 36. Obedience froJJl h01Je or fear jornls habits, 
and grOll'S into 1JZorality 1. 


Against tllis ,vllole 110tio11 of moral discipline, it 
lllay be objected, ill another ,vay; tllat so far as 
a course of bellaviour, 111aterially yirtuous, proceeds 
froll1 110pe alld fear, so far it is onl
y a discipline 
and strengthening of self-love. But doing ,vllat God 
cOl111nand
, because 11e conlnlands it, is obedience, 
tllougll it proceeds frol11 110pe or fear. And a course 
of SUCll obedience ,viII forn1 habits of it. And 
a constant regard to veracity, justice and charity, 
l11ay fornl distinct habits of these particular virtues; 
and ,yill certainl.y fornl habits of self-goverulnent, 
and of denying our inclinations, ,vllel1ever veracity, 
justice or charity requires it. N or is tllere any 
foundatiol1 for this great nicpty, ,vith ,yhich sonle 
affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depre- 
ciate all religion proceeding fronl llope or fear. For, 
veracity, justice and charity, regard to God's autho- 
rity, and to our O'Vll cllief interest, are 110t only all 
three coincident; but eacll of thenl is, in itself, 
a just and natural 11lotiye or principle of actioll. 
And he ,vho begÏIls a good life fronl anyone of 
theIn, and perseveres in it, as he is already in SOllIe 


1 See Shaftesbury, Inquiry concerning rirtue, Part III. iii. 3. 
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degree, so he cannot fail of becon1ing lnore and 
lnore, of that character, ,vhieh i:s correspondent to 
the constitution of nature as n10ral; and to the 
relation, ,vhicll God stands in to us as nloral Go- 
vernor of it: nor consequently can he fail of ob- 
taining that happine;::,s ,vhich this constitution and 
relation nece
sarily suppo
e connected ,vith that 
character. 


9 37. Passire rirtue, or 1'esignatiou, is (tlso good. 
Training Íll lJatience n
ay be needful. 


These several observations, concerning the active 
principle of virtue and obedience to God's cOlnnlands, 

tre applicable to pa
sive Bubnlission or resignation 
to his ,villI: ,yhich is another essential part of a right 
character, connected ,yitl
 the fornler, and very nluch 
in our po,ver to forIn ourselyes to. It nlay be ÍIn- 
agined, that nothing but affiictions can give occasion 
for, or require this virtue; that it can have no respect 
to, nor be any ,yay necessary to qualify for, a state 
of perfect happiness: but it is not experience ,vhicll 
can nlake us think thus. Prosperity itself, ,vhilst 
any thing supposed desirable is not ours, begets ex- 
travagant and unbounded thoughts. Ilnagination is 
altogether as nluch a source of discontent, a:-3 any 
thing in our external condition. It is indeed true, 
that tllere can be no scope for patience, ,vhen 
sorro,v shall be no nlore: but there n1ay be need 
of a tenlper of nlind, ,yhich shall have been forIned 
by patience. 


1 In Serm. xiv. 

 5, 6, on the beyond what the word itself In 
love of God, a much larger scope is strictness adn1Ïts. 
given to resignation: perhaps one 
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9 3 8 . Self-lot.c, not ahcays conforn?ing to God's 
fill, }uay 
/require ((ill fro JJ 1 the habit of resignation 1. 
For, thougll self-love, considered l1lerely as an 
active principle lending us to pursue our chief interest, 
cannot but be unifor1nly coincident ,vith tIle prin- 
ciple of obedience to God's cOlllulands, our interest 
being rightly under::;tood; because this obedience, 
and tIle pursuit of our O'V1l chief interest, must be 
in eyery case one and the sanle thing: yet it 1llay 
be que::;tioned, ,vhetller self-love, considered lllerely 
as the desire of our O'VIl interest or 11appiness, can, 
frolll its llature, be thus absolutely and uniforn11y 
coincident ,vith tIle ,viII of God; any 1110re tllan 
particular affectiolls can b: coincident in such sort, 
as not to be liable to be excited upon occasions and 
in degrt:es, in1possible to be gratified consistently 
,yitll the constitution of things, or the divine appoint- 
1nents. So that habits of resignation 1nay, upon this 
account, be requisite for all creatures: habits, I say; 
,vhicll Bignify ,vhat is forIned by use. Ho,vever, in 
general it is obvious that botll self-love and particular 
affections in lluman creatures, considered only 3f:; 
passive feelings, distort and relld the 1llind; and. 
tllerefore stand in need of discipline 1. Nov{ denial of 
those particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's ,viII, has a tendency to l1lode- 
rate tlleln; and see1llS also to have a tendency to 
11abituate the mind, to be easy and satisfied ,vith that 
degree of happiness which is allotted u
, i.e. to 111ode- 
rate self-love. 


h Sup. 
 23. 


1 In the Second Sermon onHuman 
Nature, 
 15, self-love is described 
as a principle superior in kind to 
pas
ion; but then it is self-love 


under watch and ward, so to speak: 
, reasonable' and 'cool' self-love. 
J Compo Serino xi. 7. 
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9 39. ])assite oùedience is suitcll to ajJliction, and 
integrates thf actire. 
But tIle proper discipline for resignation is affliction. 
For a right behayiour under that trial; recollect- 
ing ourselves so a
 to consider it in the 
ie'v, in 
,vhich religion teaches us to consider it, as fronl 
the hand of God; receiving it as \VIlat 11e appoint
, 
or thinks proper to pernlit, in 11Ïs ,vorld and under 
his governlnent; this ,viII habituate the nlind to 
a dutiful subn1i

ion. And such submission, togethel 
,vith the active principle of obedience, n1ake up the 
temper and character in us, ,vhich an
\vers to his 
soyereignty; and ,vhich absolutely belongs to the 
condition of our being, as dependent creatures. Nor 
can it be said, that this is only breaking the Inind 
to a subnli
sion to nlere po,ver; for Inere po,ver 
nlay be accidental, and precarious, and usurped: but 
it is fornling ,vithin ourselves the telnper of resigna- 
tion to his rightful authority, ,yho is, by nature, 
suprclne oyer all. 


9 4 0 . Character ]JrolJer jor this life a}td another delJeJulð 
ltj)on action. 


Upon the "Thole: Such a character, and such qualifi- 
cations, are necessary for a l1Iature state of life in 
the present ,vorld, as nature alone does in no ,vi:se 
besto,y; but has put it upon us, in great part, to 
acquire, in our progress fronl one stage of life to 
another, fronl childhood to nlature age: put it upon 
us to acquire thenl, by giving us capacities of doing 
it, and by placing us, in the beginning of life, in 
:l condition fit for it. And this is a general analogy 
to our condition in the present ,,,"orld, as in a 
tate 
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of nloral discipline for another. It i
 in -vain then 
to object against tIle credibility of the present life's 
being intended for tl1Ïs purpose, that all the trouble 
and the danger, unavoidably aecol1lpal1ying suell dis- 
cipline, nlight have been sayed us, by our being 
lllade at once the creatures and the characters, 'lch ieh 
'lee u.:err to be. For ,ve experience, that 'l(jhat 'l(je 1.cere 
to be, ,vas to be the effect of ll:hat u:e u:ouhl do: 
alld tllat the general conduct of nature itì, llot to 
save us trouble or danger, but to Blake us capable 
of going tllrough theIn, and to put it upon us to 
do 
o. 


9 4 1 . Attahnnent of 'right qua7ifications parallel to 
the SlllJ1Jly of legitiJJlate 'lcants. 


Acquirenlents of our o \Yll , experience and habits, 
are tIle llatzu"al supply to our deficiencies, and ::;ecurity 
against our dangers: since it is as plainly natural 
to set ourselves to acquire tIle qualifications, as tIle 
external tllings, which ,ve stand in need of. III 
particular, it is as plainly a general la,v of nature, 
that we should, ,vitll regard to our tenlporal interest, 
fornl and cultivate practical principles ,vitllin us, by 
attention, use, and discipline, as any thing ,vhatever 
is a natural law; cIliefly in tIle beginning of life, 
but also througllout tIle ,vllole course of it. And 
tIle alternative is left to our choice: either to inl- 
prove ourselves, and bettei. our conditioll; or, in 
default of suell ilnprovenlent, to relllain deficient 
and ,vretched. It i
 therefore perfectly credible, fronl 
the analogy of nature, that the sanle lllaY be our case, 
,vith respect to the happines
 of a future 
tate, and 
the qualificatiolls necessary for it. 
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 42. 3Ianijesüttion of clutracfer nlay he 7roÀÀaxwç 
Cft further PU1]JOSe 0/ our ]Jroùalion. 
There is a third thing, ,vhicl1 11lay seenl illlplied 
in the present ,vorl
l's being a state of proLation; 
that it is a theatre of action, for the 111anifestation 
of perbons' characters, ,vitl1 respect to a future one: 
not to Le sure to an all-kno,ving Being, but to 11is 
creation or part of it. This nlay, perlulp
, be only 
a consequence of our being in a state of prob<-1tion 
in the other senses. Ho,vever, it is not inlpossible, 
that luen"s sho,ving and nlaking nlanifest 'v hat is 
in their heart, ,vhat their real charactel: is, may 
have respect to a future life, in ,vays and manners 
,vhich ,ve are not acquainted ,vith: particularly it 
n1ay be a 111eans, for the Author of llature does not 
appeè1r to do any thing ,vitI1out 111eans, of their being 
di
posed of suitably to their characters; and of its 
being kno,vn to the creation, by ,yay of exanlple, 
that they are thus disposed of. But not to enter 
upon any conjectural account of this; one luay just 
n1ention, that the nlanifestation of persons' characters 
contributes very nluch, in various ,vays, to the carry- 
ing on a great part of thàt general course of nature, 
respecting 11lankind, ,vhich conles under our observa- 
tion at present. I shall only add, that probation, 
in both these senses, as '-veIl as in that treated of 
in the foregoing chapter, is in1plied in nlor<1l govern- 
n1ent: since by persons" behaviour under it, their 
characters cannot but be 111anifested, alHl. if they 
behave ,veIl, in1proved. 
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CHAPTER VI I. 


OF THE OPINION OF NECESSITY, CO
SIDERED AS 
INFLUEXCING PRACTICE. 


9 I. If this OlJinion c()]llports 'Leith nature, "ichy not 
CÛ80 'lcith 'rel i!lion ? 
T HROUGHOUT tIle foregoing Treatise it appears, 
tIlat the condition of lllankind, considered as 
inIlabitants of this ,vorld only, and under the govern- 
ment of God ,vhich ,ve experience, is greatly 
analogous to our condition, as designed for another 
,vorld, or under tIlat further governn1ent, ,vIlicll 
religion teacI1es us. If therefore any assert, as a 
fatalist lllUSt, tllat tIle opinion of universal neces::sity 
is reconcilable ,vitIl the former 2; tIlere inlnlediately 
arises a question in the v{ay of analogy, ,vhether 
lle lllust not also o,vn it to be recollcilable ,vitIl tIle 
latter, i. e. ,vith tIle systenl of religion itself, and 


1 This chapter may be said not 
to fall strictly within the lines of 
the proper argument of the work. 
It reIuoves, however, out of Butler's 
way a superficial objection, which 
he shows to be inapplicable to the 
treabnent of practical questions. 
He lnay have done this because 
the iùea was too prOlninent anlong 
the philosophical notions of the 
day to be sÏ1nply passed by with 
safety. For he tells us (
 14) that 
the opinion of necessi ty was the 
fashionable plea for unbelief. It 
is to be borne in n1Ïnd that the 
notions of the fatalists receiyed 
a powerful support from the Cal- 


vinistic school, lllOst powerfully re- 
presented by Jonathan Edwards, 
whos
 work, however, did not ap- 
pear until 1754. 
2 A fatalist holds as such 'the 
opinion of universal necessity.' 
Ir. 
Stephen (.English Thought, c. v. 

 18) distinguishes fatalisln, as an 
occasional necessity, frOlll universal 
necessity, charges Butler with con- 
founding them, and hence infers 
Butler's weakness as a metaphy- 
sician. But we see frolll this pas- 
sage that fatalism is in Butler's 
view a synonYl1l for uni,'ersal neces- 
sity. 
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the proof of it. The reader then ,viII observe, that the 
question now before us is not absolute, Whether 
the opinion of fate be reconcilable ,vith religion; 
but hypothetical, Whether, upon supposition of its 
being reconcilable ,vith the con
titution of nature, 
it be not reconcilable ,vith religion al
o: or, ,vhat 
pretence a fatalist, not other persons, but a fatalist, 
has to conclude froln his opinion, that there can be 
no such thing as religion. And as the puzzle and 
oL
curity, ,vhich n1ust unavoidably arise from arguing 
upon so absurd 1 a supposition as that of universal 
necessity, ,viII, I fear, easily be seen; it ,viII, I hope, 
as easily be excused. 
But since it has been all along taken for granted, 
as 
t thing proved, that there is an intelligent Author 
of nature, or natural Governor of the world; and 
since an objection n1ay be ll1ade against the proof 
of this, froIn the opinion of universal necessity, as 
it Inay be supposed, that such necessity will itself 
8ccount for the origin and preservation of all 
things: it is requisite, that this objection be dis- 
tinctly an
,vered; or that it be shown, that a fatality, 
supposed con
i
tent ,vith ,vhat ,ve certainly experi- 
ence, does not destroy the proof of an intelligent 
Author and Governor of nature; before ,ve proceed 
to consider, ,vhether it destroys the proof of a Inoral 
Goyernor of it, or of our being in a state of re- 
ligion. 


9 2. Fate or no fate, agency by choice is Jnatter 
of e:rlJerience. 
Now, ,vhen it is said by a fatalist, that the whole 
constitution of nature, and the actions of men, that 


1 Compo 
 8. 
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every tIling, nnd every mode and circum
tance of 
every tIling, is necessary, and could not possibly 
llave been other,vise; it is to be observed, tllat 
this neccs
ity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
preference, and acting fronl certain principles, and 
to certain ends: because all tllis is 111atter of un- 
doubted experience, ackno,vledged by all, and ,vllat 
every 111an 111ay, every nlonlent, be COIlscious of. 



 3. Only alleges an incident nf being, no 
fay 
eX1Jlains the 110'V. 
And fronl hence it folIo ,,","s, tllat necessity, alone 
and of it
elf, is in no sort an account of the con- 
stitutioll of nature, and llo,v things caIne to be and 
to continue as they are; but only an account of this 
CirClfJJlstance relating to their origin and continu- 
ance, tllat tlley could not have been other,vise than 
they are and llave been. The assertion, tllat every 
tIling is by necessity of nature, is not an ans,ver 
to tIle questioll; 'Vhetller tIle ,,","orld canle into being 
as it is, by an intelligent agent fornling it tllus, or 
llot: but to quite anotller question; "Thetller it 
canle into being as it is, in tllat ,vay and 11lanner 
,vllicll ,ve call necessarily, or in that ,yay and nlanner 
,vllicll ,ve call freely. For Sup
)ose furtller, tllat one 
,vho ,vas a fatalist, and one 'VllO kept to 11is natural 
sense of things, and believed llinlself a free agent, 
,vere di
puting together, and vindicating their 
respective opinions; and tlley Bllould llappell to 
instance in a 110use: tlley ,vould agree that it ,vas 
built by an architect. Their difference concerning 
llecessity and freedonl would occasion no difference 
of judgnlent concerning tllis; but only concerning 
another 111atter; ,vlletller the arcllitect built it 
llecessarily o
" freely. Suppose then they should 
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proceed to inquire concerning the constitution of 
nature: in a lax ,yay of 
peaking, one of thenl 
111ight say, it ,vas by necessity; and the other, by 
freedolll: but if they had any n1eaning to their 
,yords, as the latter n1ust lneall a free agent, so 
the forlner nlust at length be reduced to 11lean 
an agent, ,vhetl1er 11e ,vould say one or l11ore, act- 
ing by necessity: for abstract notions can do 
nothing. 


9 4. God exists by (t necessity antecedent to design: 
this is but a nlanner of speech. 
Indeed ,ve ascribe to God a necessary existence, 
uncaused by any agent. For ,ve find ,vithin our- 
selves the idea of infinity, i. e. in1n1en
it.Y and eternity, 
in1possible, even in inlagination, to be re1110ved out 
of being. 'Ve see111 to discern intuitively, that 
there ll1uSt, and cannot but be sOI11e,vhat, external 
to ourselves, ans,vering this idea, or the archetypf\ 
of it. And froll1 hence (for this aLstract, a:-5 nluch 
as any other, in1plies a fOJlcJ'efe) ,ve conclude, that 
there is and cannot but bo, an infinite, an inlnlense 
eternal Being exi
ting, prior to all design contri- 
buting to his existence, and exclusive of it. And 
froll1 the scantiness of language, a 111anner of speaking 
has been introduced: that necessity is the founda- 
tion, the reason, the account úf the existence of 
God. But it ib not 
111eged, nor can it be at all 
intended, that erery thing exists as it does, by this 
kind of Ilecessity; a necessity antecedent in nature 
to design: it cannot, I say, be nleant that every 
thing exists as it does, by this kind of necé:-\:-5ity, 
upon several accounts: and particularly because it 
is adnlitted, that design, in the actions of nlen, 
contributes to nlanv 
tlterations in nature. For if 
ol 
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any deny this, I sllall not pretend to reason ,vith 
them. 


9 s. Fatalis1Jl lJOstulates an agent, as 1nuch as 
freedonl. 
Fron1 tllese tllings it follo,vs; first, That ,vhen 
a fatalist asserts, that every tl1ing is by necessity, 
lIe 111ust lnean, by an agent acting necessarily; he 
nlust, I say, nlean this, for I anl very sensible he 
,vould not clloose to mean it: and secondly, That 
the necessity, by ,vhich such an agent is supposed 
to act, does not exclude intelligence and design. 
So that, were tIle systenl of fatality adn1itted, it 
,vould just as nlucil account for the fornlation of tIle 
,vorld, as for the structure of an house, and 110 nlore. 
Necessity as nlllcI1 requires and 
UppOSèS a nece

ar'y 
agent, as freedonl requires and supposes a free 
agent, to be the fornler of the ,vorld. And the 
appearances of design and of final causes in tIle con- 
stitution of nature as really prove this acting agent 
to be an intelligent designer, or to act fro In choice; 
upon the scllelne of necessity, 
uppo
ed pos
ible, as 
npon tllat of freedolll. 


9 6. Destroys no l Jroo f of religiun. 
It appearing thus, that the llotion uf nece:s:sit.y 
does not destroy tIle proof, tilat tllere is an intelli- 
gent Autllor of nature and natural Governor of the 
,vorId; the present question, ,vhich the analogy 
before mentioned a suggests, and ,vIlich, I tilink, it 
,viII ans,ver, is this: "Tllether the opinion of neces- 
sity, supposed consistent ,vith possibility, ,vith the 
constitution of the ,vorld, and the llatural govern- 


a SU1). 
 I. 
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nlent ,vhich ,ve experience exercised over it, de
troys 
all reasonable ground of belief, that ,ve are in a 
state of religion: or ,vhether that opinioll be recon- 
cilable ,vith religion; with the systelu, and th
 
proof of it. 


9 7. ....4. child, trained as not accountable, 'lrould vc 
ÙlSulJ1JOrtable, and 'lcould find his OiCIt 1 ile so. 
Suppose then a fatali
t to educate anyone, from 
his youth up, in hi
 o,,"'n pl'inciple
; that tIle child 
sllould reason upon thenl, and conclude, that since 
he cannot pos
ibl'y behave other,,"'ise than lle does" 
he is not a subject of blame or conllllendation, nor 
can deserve to be re"\varded or puni
hed: inlagine 
hÏ1n to eradicate the very perception
 of blanle and 
cOInnlendation out of his l1lind, by Ineans of tlli
 
system; to fornl llis telllper, and character, and 
behayiour to it; and frolll it to judge of the treat- 
nlent he ,vas to expect, Hay, fron1 reasonable nlen, 
upon Ilis cOIning abroad into the ,vorld: as the 
fatalist judges fronl this systeln, "\vhat he is to ex- 
pect from the Author of nature, and ,vitll regard 
to a future state. I cannot forbear 
topping here 
to ask, ,vhether <111 y one of C0l1l1nOn benbe ,yould 
think fit, that a child should be put upon these 
speculations, and he left to apply thenl to practice. 
And a nlan has little pretence to reason, ,vho is not 
sen
ible, that ,ve are all children in i;peculations 
of this kind. Ho,vever, the child ,vould doubtleb
 
be Ilighl y delighted to find hin1
elf freed fronl the 
restraints of fear and shaule, ,vith ,vhich hi
 play- 
fello,ys ,vere fettered and elllbarr
1:38ed; and highly 
conceited in his superior kno,vledge, so far be- 
yond his years. But conceit and vanity ,vould be 
the least bad part of the influence, "\vhich these 
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principles nlust llave, ,vllen thus reasoned and acted 
upon, during tIle course of his education. He lllust 
eitller be allo\ved to go on and be the plague of all 
about hinl, and llinlself too, eveIl to llis o,vn destruc.. 
tion: or else correction l1lUSt be continually Inade 
use of, to supply the ,,,"ant of tllose natural percep" 
tions of blame and cOInnlendation, ,,,,hich ,ve llaye 
supposed to be reInoyed; and to giye hiIn a practica] 
ilnpression, of what lle llad reasoned hÜllself out of 
the belief of, that lIe ,vas in fact an accoulltable 
child, and to be punished for doing ,vhat he ,vas 
forbid. It is tllerefore ill reality inlpossible, but 
tllat the correction 'Vllicll he Inust Ineet ,vith, in the 
course of 11is education, lnust convince hiln, that if 
the scllen1e 11e ,vas instructed in ,vere not false; 
yet that 11e reasoned inconclusively upon it, and 
sOlllell0\V or other ll1isapplied it to practice and 
conlll10n life: as ,,,"hat the fatalist experiences of 
the conduct of Proyidence at prese11t, ought in all 
reason to convince hin1, that thi
 schellle iB lllis.. 
i1pplied ,vhen applied to tIle subject of religion h. 
But supposing the child's ten1per could ren1ain still 
fornled to tIle systen1, and his expectation of tIle 
treatulent lIe ,vas to have in the ,,,","orld be regulated 
by it; so as to expect that no reasonable 111êlll ,,,"ould 
blalne or punisll hin1, for any thing ,vhich he 
honld 
do, because 11e could not help doing it: up un this 
supposition it is Inanifest he ,,,"ould, upon llis cOllling - 
abroad into tIle ,yorld, Le insupportable to society, 
and tIle treatnlent ,,,,hiell he ,vould receive fronl it 
\vould render it so to hilll; and he could not fail of 
doillg son1e\vhat, ver
y soon, for ,vhich he ,,,,ould be 
delivered over into the hands of ciyil justice. And 


h Sl'lJ. 
 2 I. 
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thus, in the end, he ,vould be convinced of the 
obligations he ,vw
 under to his ,vise instructor. 



 8. The sehenle, hon'e
'er tested, lands in absurdity. 
Or suppose this schelne of fatality, in any other 
,yay, applied to practice, such practical application 
of it ,viII be found equally absurd 1; equally fallacious 
in a practical sen
e: for instance, that if à 111an be 
destined to live SUCll a tÍIne, he shall live to it, though 
he take no care of his o,vn preservation; or if he 
be destined to die before that tin1e, no care can 
prevent it: therefore all care about pre
erying one's 
life is to be neglected: ,vhich i
 the fallacy in:stanced 
111 by the ancients. 


9 9. Our entire state is as if lce 
cere free. 
But no,v on the contrary, none of these practical 
absurdities can be dra,vn, froln reasoning upon the 
supposition, that ,ve are free; but all such reasoning 
,vith regard to the con1n10n affairs of life is justi.. 
fied by experience. And therefore, thougl1 it ,vere 
adn1itted tllat this opinion of necessity,vere specula.. 
tively true; yet, ,vith regard to practice, it is as if 
it ,vere false, so far as our experience reaches; that 
i
, to the ,vhole of our pre
ent life. For, the con.. 
stitutioI1 of the present ,vorld, and the condition in 
,vhicl1 ,ve are actually placed, is, as if ,ve ,vere free. 
And it nlay perhaps justly be concluded, that since 
the ,vhole process of action, through every step 
of it, suspense, deliberation, inclining one ,yay, 
detern1ining, and at last doing as ,ve deteru1ine, i
 
as if ,ve ,vere free, therefore ,ve are so. But the 
thing here insisted upon is, that under the present 


YOLo I. 
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natural goverllment of the world, we find ,ve are 
treated and dealt with, as if we were free, prior to 
all cOllsideration wllether we are or not. 


9 10. It 'l}zisleads then if true: so 11lay it not again 
'lnislead, and in lllaximis? 
Were this opinion therefore of necessity admitted 
to be ever so true; yet SUCII is in fact our condition 
and the natural course of things, tllat wllenever Vle 
apply it to life and practice, tllis application of it 
always nlisleads us, and cannot but nlislead us, in 
a lllost dreadful lllanner, ,vitll regard to our present 
interest. And ho,v can people tllink themselves so 
very secure then, that tIle sanle application of the 
same opinion may not lllislead tlleID also, in some 
analogous manner, ,vitll respect to a future, a more 
general and nlore illlportant interest? For, religion 
being a practical subject; and tIle analogy of nature 
sllo,ving us, that we have l10t faculties to apply tllis 
opinion, were it a true one, to practical subjects; 
","henever we do apply it to tIle subject of religion, 
and thence conclude, that we are free fronl its obliga- 
tions, it is plain this conclusion cannot be depended 
upon. There ,viII still :renlain just reaSOll to think, 
","hatever ètppeara.nces are, that we deceive ourselves; 
in sOITlewhat of a like 11lanner, as ,vllen people 
fancy they can dra,v contradictory conclusions from 
tIle idea of infinity. 


9 I I. It being as if false, to entertain it is against J'eason. 
Fronl the
e things togetller, the attentive reader 
,viII see it follo,vs, tllat if UpOl1 supposition of 
freedolll the evidence of religion be conclusive, it 
relllains so, upon supposition of necessity; because 
the notion of necessity is not applicable to practical 
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ubjects: i. e. ,vith respect to thenl, is as if it ,vere 
not true. Nor does this contain any reflection upon 
reason: but only upon ,vhat is unreasonable. For 
to pretend to act upon reason, in opposition to prac- 
tical principles, 'v llich the Author of our nature 
gave us to act upon; and to pretend to apply our 
reason to 
ubject
, ,vith regard to ,vhich, our o,yn 
sholi vie,vs, and even our experience, will 
ho'v us, 
it cannot be ùepended upon; and such, at be::5t, the 
subject of necessity nlust be; this is vanity, conceit, 
and unreasonableness. 


9 12. As it (tllou:s of Ifill and character in us, so it 
'JJlay in Ollr ...luthor. 
But this is not all. For ,ve find ,vithin ourselves 
a ,viII, and are con
cious of a character. N o'v if 
thi::5, in us, be reconcilable ,vith fate, it is recon- 
cilable ,vith it, in the Author of nature. And 
besides, natural govürnnlcnt and final causes inlply a 
character and a ,viII in the Governor and Designer c ; 
a ,viII concerning the creatures 'v hOlll he goverll
. 
The Author of nilture then being certainly of SOllle 
character or other, not,,'ithstalldillg necessity; it is 
eyident this necessity is as reconcilable ,vith the 
particular character of benevolence, veracity, and 
justice in hin1, ,y hich attributes are the foundation 


c By 'teill and charactcr is 111eant I that, .which, in speaking of 
111en, .we should e:xpre

, not unly by thése ,yords. Lut also by 
the ,yords tcmpcr, taste, dispositions, jO"llctir-allJrincÏJ.Jles, that u"hole 
fræme of rnind, frmn U3ICJU:C lee act ÙI, one 'manner 1"ather than 
another. 


1 Not that each of the 
IJV(;P.EtS' 
he proceeùs to mention i::; a 8)"110- 
nJlll for character or for will; Lut 
that, as powers c011triùuting to de- 


tel"111ille action, they are included 
in the phrase' will and character' 
fr0111 which action inllnediatel.r 
spnngs. 


t I 


L 2 
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of religion, as ,vitll any other character: sinee ,ve 
find this llecessity no Inore llinders 1Jlen fronl being 
benevolent, than cruel; true, than faithless; just, 
than unjust; or if the fatalist pleases, ,vhat ,ve call 
unjust. For it is said indeed, tllat ,vllat, UpOll sup" 
position of freedom, ,vould be just puni8hnlent; 
upon supposition of lleeessity, beconles nlanifestly 
unjust: because it is punisllment inflicted for doing 
tllat wiliell persons could not avoid doing. As 
if tIle necessity, "\vhich is supposed to destroy 
the injustice of nlurder, for instance, ,vould not also 
destroy the injustice of punishing it. Ho,vever, as 
little to tIle purpose as this objection is in itself, 
it is very Inuell to tIle purpose to observe frolll it, 
IlOW tIle notions of justice Hnd injustice remain, even 
,vhilst ,ve endeavour to suppose thelll renloved; llo,v 
tlley force tlle111selves upon the mind, even whilst 
,ve are 1l1àking suppositions destructive of tllem: for 
there is not, perhaps, a nlan in tIle world, but would 
be ready to lllake this objection at first thought. 


9 13. It lcat"es intact the relation of God to tOeracity 
and justice, 
But tllough it i
. most evident, tllat universal 
necessity, if it b
 reconcilable witll any tIling, is 
reconcilable ,vitil that eharacter in tIle Author of 
nature, ,vhieh is the foundatioll of religion; , Yet, 
does it llot plainly destroy the proof, that he is 
of that cllaraeter, a.nd consequently tIle proof of 
religioll? ' By no nleans. For ,ve find, that llappi- 
ness and Inisery are not our fate, in any such sense 
as not to be the consequences of our behaviour; 
but that they are the consequences of it d. We 


d Ch o. 
ape 11. 
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find God exercise
 the sa111e kind of govern111ent 
over us, ,vith that, ,vhicll a father exercises over hi
 
ehildren, and a civil nlagistrate over his subjects. 
N o,v, ,vhatever beeonles of abstract questions con.. 
cerning liberty and necessity, it evidently appear
 
to us, that veracity ë1nd justice n1ust be the natural 
rule and 111easure of exercising thi
 authority or 
governn1ent, to a Being ,vllo can have no conlpeti.. 
tio11s or interfering of interests, ,vith llis ereatures 
and his subjeets. 


9 14. .And all that ShOlt'S !lis ,qorerll1Jlent to c01TeSl)oud 
lrith our nntllre. 


But as the doctrine of liberty, though ,ve expe.. 
rienee its truth, nlay be perplexed ,vith diffieulties, 
,vhieh run up into tIle 1110st abstruse of all speeula.. 
tions; and as the opinion of necessity seeIllS to be 
the very basis, upon ,vhich infidelity grounds itself; 
it nlay be of S0111e use to offer a more particular 
proof of the obligations of religion, ,vhieh Illay 
distinctly be sho,vn not to be destroyed by thiR 
opllllon. 
The proof frolll final causes of an intelligent 
Author of nature is not affected by the opinion 
of necessity; supposing neeessity R thing possible 
in itself, and reeoneilable ,vith the eonstitution of 
things e. And it is a lllatter of fact, independent 
on this or any other speculation, that he govern
 
the ,vorld by the lllethod of re,vards and puni
h.. 
lllents f : and also that he hath given us a 1110ral 
faculty, by ,vhieh ,ve disti11gui
h bet,veen actions, 
and approve SOllIe as virtuous and of good desert, 


e Sup. 

 I, z. 


f Ch .. 
ape ll. 
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and disapprove otllers as vicious and of ill desert g. 
N û"\v tllis nloral discernment illlplies, in the notion 
of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very peeuliar 
kind: for it carries in it autllority and a rigllt of 
direction; autllority in sucll a sense, as that ,ve ean- 
not depart frolll it ,vitllout being self-condemned h. 
And that tIle dictates of this lTIoral faculty, ,vhiell 
èlre by llature a rule to us, are moreover tIle la,vs 
of God, la,vs in a sense including sanctions; may 
be thus proved. Consciousness of a rule or guide 
of action, in creatures ,vllo are capable of consider- 
ing it as givell theln by tlleir Maker, not only 
raises ilnlllediately a sense of duty, but also a sense 
of security ill follo,ving it, and of danger in de- 
viating from it. A direction of the Author of nature, 
givell to creatures capable of looking upon it as such, 
is plainly a COlll1lland from hilll: and a cOlllnland 
from llilll necessarily includes ill it, at least, all 
inlplicit promise in case of obediellce, or threatening 
in case of disobedience. But then tIle sense or per- 
ception of good alld ill desert i, ,vllicll is contained ill 
tIle moral discernment, renders the sanction explicit, 
and makes it appear, as one nlay say, expressed. For 
since l1is method of governnlellt is to re-\vard and 
punisll èlctions, his 11aving ann exed to some actions 
an inseparable sellse of good desert, and to others of 
ill, tllis surely alllounts to declaring, upon ,vhonl llis 
punisllnlents shall be inflicted, and llis ro,vards be 
besto,ved. For lle nlust llave given us this discerll- 
l1lent and sense of things, as a presentiment of ,vllat is 
to be 11ereafter: tllat is, by ,yay of inforlllation before- 
hand, wllat ,ve are finally to expect in his ,vorld. 


g Dissert. II. 


h Serm. ii. at the Rolls. 
i Dissert. II. 
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9 IS. ...Is then God gocerns, 1ce infer the duty of 
1vorsllilJ to Ii iut 
There is then n10st evident ground to think, that 
the governn1ent of God, upon the ,vhole, ,viII be 
found to correspond to the nature ,vhicll he has 
given us: and that in the upshot and issue of 
things, llappiness and misery shall, in fact and event, 
be made to follo,v virtue and viee respectively; as 
lIe has already, in so peeuliar a 111anner, associated 
tIle ideas of then1 in our Ininds. And fron1 hence 
ulight easily be deduced the obligations of religious 
,vorship, ,vere it ouly to be eonsidered 
lS a nleans 
of preserving upon our lninds a sen
e of thi
 llloral 
governnlent of God, and seeuring our obedience to 
it: ,vhieh yet is an extreulely iUlperfect vie,v of 
that n10st inlportant duty. 


9 16. Against this general lJToof, necessity has 
notlliJlg to say. 
No,v I say, no objection fronl necessity ean lie 
against this general proof of religion. None against 
the proposition reasoned upon, that ,ve have sueh 
a nloral faculty and diseernlnent; because this is 
a nlere 111atter of fact, a. thing of experience, that 
hun1an kind is thus constituted: none against the 
conclusion; becau
e it is Îllllnediate and ,vholly 
fron1 this fact. For the conclusion, that God ,viII 
finally re,vard the righteous and punish the ,vieked, 
is not llere dra,vn, frolll its appearing to us fit k 


k Ho,vever, I 3n1 far fro1l1 intending to deny, that the \vill 
of God is detern1ined, by ,vhat is fit, by the right The 2l'ill of God 
and reason of the case; though one chooses to is determined 
decline 111atters of such abstract speculation, and by u-7wt is fit. 
to speak \vith caution ,vhen one does speak of then1. But if it 
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tllat he should; but froIll its appearing, that 11e IlHs 
told us, he 'luill. And this 11e llatll certainly told us, 
in tIle pronlise and threatening, ,vllich it hath been 
ob
erved the notion of a conlIlland implies, and the 
sense of good and ill desert ,vhicJl 11e has given 
us, nlore distinctly expresses. And this reasoning 
fron1 fact is confirnled, and in son1e degree even 
verified, by otller facts; by tIle 11atural tendencies 
of virtue and of vice 1; and by tllis, that God, Ï11 
the natural course of llis providence, punisl1es 
vicious actions as n1iscllievous to society; and also 
vicious actions as such in the strictest sense m. So 
tl1at the general proof of religion is unanswerably 
real, eveI1 upon the ,vild supposition ,vllich ,ve are 
arguIng upon. 



 17. JvTor against the eridence ab extra affurded by 
long duration. 


It Illust likewise be observed further, that natural 
religion 11at11, besides tllis, an exterI1al evidence; 


be intelligible to say, that it is fit and 'reasonaùle for erery one to 
cons1lU his own happiness, then fitness of action, or the right .aneZ 
'reason of the case, is an intelligible nlanner of speaking. And it 
seems as iuûonceivable, to suppose God to approve one course 
of action, or one end, preferably to another, ,vhich yet his acting 
at all fronl design implies that he does, ,vithout supposing sonle- 
,vhat prior in that end, to be the ground of the preference; as 
to suppose him to discern an abstract proposition to be true, 
,vithout supposing sOlnewhat prior in it, to be the ground of the 
discernnlent. It doth not therefore appear, that n10ral right is 
any 1nore relative to perception, than abstract truth is: or that 
it is any n10re inlproper, to speak of the fitness and rightness of 
actions and ends, as founded in the nature of things, than to speak 
of abstract truth, as thus founded. 
I Sup. chap. iii. 

 22-24. m Sup. chap. iii. 

 11- 13. 
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,vhich the doctrine of neeessity, if it eould be true, 
,vould not affect. For suppose a person, by the ob- 
servations and reasoning above, or b
y any other, 
convineed of the truth of religion; that tilere is 
a God, ,vho nlade the ,vorld, ,vho is the nloral 
Governor and Judge of 111ankind, and ,viII upon 
the ,vhole deal ,vith everyone aceording to his 
,vorks: I say, suppose a person convinced of this by 
reason; but to kno,v notlling at all of antiquity, or 
the present state of nlankind. It ,vould be natural 
for such an one to be inquisitive, ,vhat ,vas tIIP 
history of this systenl of doctrine; at \Vllat tillIe, 
and in ,vhat l1lanner, it canle first into the ,vorld ; 
and ,vhether it ,vere believed by any considerable 
part of it. And ,vere lIe upon inquiry to find, that 
a particular person, in a late age, first of all pro- 
p08ed it, as a deduction of reason, and that nlankind 
,vere before ,vholly ignorant of it: then, thougll its 
evidence froIn reason ,vould renlain, there ,volIld 
be no additional probability of its truth, fronl the 
aecount of its di8covery. But instead of this being 
the fact of the case, on the contrary, he ,vould 
find, \vhat eould not but afford hinl a very strong 
confirnlatioll of its truth: First, That sOl1le,vhat of 
this systeln, ,vitil lnore or fe,ver additions and altera- 
tions, hath been professed in all ages and countries, 
of ,vhieh ,ve have any eertain infornlation relating 
to tilis nlatter. Secondly, rrhat it is eertain historieal 
fact, so far as ,ve can trace things up, that this 
,vhole 
ystenl of belief, that there is one God, the 
Creator and 1110ral Goyernor of the ,vorld, and that 
nlankind is in a state of religion, ,vas received in 
tIle first ages. 
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9 lB. TJT/liclt began 1liitlt a lJriJnitife rerelation 1. 
And Thirdly, That as there is no llint or intinla- 
tiOl1 ill llit;tory, tIlat tllis systen1 ,va
 first reasoned 
out; so tllere is 110 express llistorical or traditional 
evidence, as aneient as Ilistory, that it ,vas taugllt 
first by revelation. N o'v thet;e things n1ust be 
allo,ved to be of great ,veight. The first of thel11, 
general consent, SllOWS tIlis systeln to be conforln- 
able to the con1ffion sense of mankind. TIle second, 
nan1ûly, that religion ,vas believed in tIle first ages 
of the ,vorld, especially as it does IlOt appear tllat 
there ,vere then any superstitious or false additions 
to it, cannot but be a furtller confirlnatiol1 of its 
trutll. For it is à proof of tIIis .alterllàtive: either 
that it canle into the ,vorld by revelation; or that 
it is natural, obvious, and forces itself upon the 
111ind. The forlner of these is the conclusion of 
learl1ed lnen. And ,vI10ever ,viII consider, IlO'V UIl- 
apt for speculatiol1 rude and uncultivated 111inds are, 
will, perhaps from hence alone, be strongly inclined 
to believe it the trutll. And as it is sho,vn in tIle 
second part n of this Treatise, tI1at there is 110tIling 
of SUCll peculiar presulnption against a revelation in 
tIle beginning of tIle w<)rld, a
 there is supposed to 
be against subsequent ones: a sceptic could not, 
I .think, give anyaceount., ,vhich ,vould appear nlore 
probable even to hiulself, of the early pretellces to 
revelation; than by supposing some real original 
one, from ,vhence tIIey were copied 2. And tIle 


n Part II. chap. ii. 


1 On the origin of natural religion 
con1p. II. ii. 10. 
2 U nles
 the sceptic (supposed to 


be a theist) held it to be impossible 
for the Creator to find any means 
beyond what external nature sup- 
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third thing above mentioned, that there is express 
11istorical or traditional evidence as ancient as llistory, 
of the systelll of religion being taught 111ankind by 
revelation; thi
 lllust be adll1itted a:s some degree 
of real proof, that it ,vas so taught. For ,vhy should 
ll0t the 1nost ancient tradition be adulitted, as SOllle 
additional proof of a fact, against ,vl1ich tl1ere is 110 
presUlllption 
? And thi::; proof is Inentioned here, 
because it llas it:s ,veight to 
ho,Y, that religion 
canle into tIle ,,",,orid by revelation, prior to all con- 
sideration of the proper authority of any bool sup- 
posed to contain it; and even prior to all consideration, 
,vhe
her the revelation itself be uncorruptly handed 
do,vn and related, or lllixed and darkened ,vith 
fables. Thus the historical account, \vhich ,ve 11ave, 
of the origin of religion, taking in- all circlunstances, 
is a real confirlnation of its truth, no ,yay affected 
by the opinioll of necessity. And the external evi- 
dence 1, even of natural religion, is by no ll1eans 
inconsiderable. 


9 19. Our l Je l' Ce lJtions, though faulty, are still OUT guides, 
and are not to be superseded by fashion. 
But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be 
recollected after all proofs of virtue and religion, 
,vhich are only general; that as speculative reason 
may be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived, so also 
lllay our 11101'al understanding be inlpaired and per- 


plies for conveying his will to the 
minds of his creatures: or else held, 
as is now pretended by SOll1e, that 
all a pproaches to religion were 
made by innumerable slow and 
gradual steps, reaching, after this 
illin1Ïtable series, the idea of God: 


which is against all testinlony con- 
cerning the earliest history of our 
race. 
1 Yidelicet, that ofhistor.r, monu- 
luents, and traditions; to which 
some reference has already been 
luade. 
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verted, and the dictates of it not inlpartially attended 
to. This indeed proves nothing agaillst the reality 
of our speculative or practical faculties of percep- 
tion; against tlleir being intended by nature, to 
inform us in the theory of things, and instruct u:-; 
110\V ,ve are to behave, and ,vhat ,ve are to expect 
in cOllsequence of our behaviour. Yet our liable- 
ness, ill the degree "\:ve are liable, to prejudice and 
perversion, is a lnost serious adnlonition to us to 
be up 011 our guard" with respect to ,vhat is of sucll 
consequence, as our deternlinations concerlling virtue 
and religion: and particularly not to take custonl, 
and fashion, and slight notions of honour, or iInagina- 
tions of present ease, use, and convenience to ulankind, 
for the oul y Inoral rule o. 


9 20. SU1J]JOSe the fatalist to argue against 'religion that 
lJ'unish1nent of necessary action is incredible, 
The foregoing observations, dra\Vll fronl the nature 
of tIle tIling, ànd the Ilistory of religion, 31nount, 
,vIlen takell togetller, to a real practical proof of it, 
not to be confuted: such a proof as, considering the 
infinite inlportance of the thing,. I apprehelld, "\:vould 
be adnlitted fully sufficient, ill reason, to influence 
the actions of men, 'VII0 act upon thought and 
reflection; if it were adnlitted that there is no proof 
of tIle contrary. But it Inay be said: 'There are 
lnany probabilities, ,vhich cannot indeed be confuted, 
i. e. shown to be no probabilities, and yet nlay be 
overbalanced by greater probabilities on tIle other 
side; mucll lnore by denlonstration. And there is 
no occasion to object against particular argunlents 
alleged. for all opinion, when tIle opinion itself nlay 


o Dissert. II. 
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be clearly sho,vn to be false, \vithout nleddling with 
such argU111ents at all, but leaving then1 just as they 
are p. Now the n1ethod of governlnent by re\var(h
 
and punishlnents, i.tnd especially re,yarding and 
puni
hing good and ill desert as such respectively, 
111Ust go upon supposition, that \ve are free and 
not necessary agents 1. And it is incredible, that 
the Author of nature should govern us upon a sup- 
position as true, \yhicll he kno\vs to be false; and 
therefore absurd to think, he ,viII re\vard or punisll 
us for our actions hereafter; especially that he \vill 
do it under the notion, that tlley are of good or in 
desert.' 


9 21. ]{ecessary action is not punishable: but U.C llare 
the experhnental fact oj 1nOTaZ gorern1Jlent; 
Here then the nlatter is brought to a point. And 
the ans\ver to all tllis is full, and not to be evaded: 
that the \vhole constitution and course of thing
, 
the ,vhole analogy of Providence, shows beyond 
possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this 
reasoning is false; \vherever the fallacy lies. The 
doctrine of freedo111 indeed clearly SllO\VS ,vhere: in 
supposing ourselves necessary, ,vhen in truth \ve are 
free agents. But upon the supposition of necessity, 
the fallacy lies in taking for granted, that it is 


p Pages J, 10 [corresponding \vith Introd. 

 J, 2, 14-16, in the 
present edition. I fail, ho,vever, to trace the reference intended 
by the author.- ED. J. 


1 Fitzgerald thinks it Ï1nportant 
to distinguish between the 'religious 
necessitarian,' who in regard to a 
particular action denies that he 
could have willed otherwise, and 
the irreligious, who allows that 


there is a persuasion of our being 
free, though a false persuasion. 
But Butler.s argun1ent strikes alike 
both of these unfounùed and n1Ïs- 
chievous opinions. 
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incredible necessary agents should be re,varded and 
punished. But that, s0111eho,v or other, the COII- 
elusion no,v Inentioned is false, is l1l0st certain. For 
it is fact, that God does gOYCrll even brute creature
 
by the metllod of rû,yards and punishnlents, in the 
natural cour
e of thing:-). ....\nd mell are rø\varded 
and plulished for their actions, punisllecl for actions 
llliscilievous to society as being so, punished for 
yiciou
 actions as SUCII; by the natural instrumen- 
tality of each other, under the present conduct of 
Providence. Nay even the affection of gratitude, 
and the pa

ioll of resentnlent, and tlle re,vards and 
punishulents follo,ving frolll thelll, ,vllich in general 
are to be considered as natural, i. e. fronl the Author 
of nature; tllese re,yard:s and puni
hnlent
, being 
naturally q annexed to actions considered as inlply- 
ing good intention and good desert, ill intention aI).cl 
ill desert; the
e natural re,vard
 ëlnd punishnlent
, 
I say, are as nIucll a cOlltradiction to the conclusioll 
above, and sho,v its falsehood, as a nlore exact and 
conlplete re,yarding and puni
hillg of good and ill 
dc
ert as such. 


9 22. TTThich tonscqucntly ShOlCS our actions not to be 
neccsðary. 
So that if it be incredible, that necessary agents 
Hhould be thus re,varded and punished; then, lllell 
are llüt necessary Lut free; since it i
 nlutter of 
fact, that they are thus re,varded and punislled. 
But if, on the contrary, ,vhich is the supposition 
,ve IlHve been arguing upon, it bl
 il1
isted, that 1llen 
are neces
ary agellt
; then, there is nothing in- 
credible in the further suppositioll of necessar.y 


q SerIno viii. nt the Rull
. 
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agents being thus re,varded and punished: SInce 
,ve ourselves are thus dealt ,vith. 


9 23. So, as an OlJinioJl referaùle to lJractice, it is false. 
Froln tIle ,vhole therefore it nlust folIo, v, that a 
necessity supposed pos
ible, and reconcilable ,vith 
the constitution of things, does in no sort prove 
that the Author of Nature ,viII not, nor destroy the 
proof that he ,viII, finally and upon the ,vhole, in 
his eternal governlnent, render his creatures happy 
or miserable, by sonle lllean
 or other, as they 
behaye ,veIl or ill. Or, to express this conclusion 
in ,vords confornlable to the title of the chapter, 
the analogy of nature sho,vs us, that the opinion of 
nece

ity, considered as practical, is false. And if 
necessity, upon the supposition above 111entioned, doth 
not de
troy the proof of natural religion, it evidently 
Inakes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 


9 24. But, if at lJeace 1cith fact, -it 1could be at lJeace 
1cith religion. 
From these things like,vise ,ve nlay learn, in ,vhat 
sense to understand that general assertion, that the 
opinion of nece

ity is e::;
entially destructive of all 
religion. First, in a practical sen
e; that by this 
notion, atheistical nlen pretend to satisfy and en- 
courage thelnselves in viC"e, and justify to others 
their disregard to all religion. And secondly, in the 
strictest. sense; that it is a contradiction to the ,vhole 
constitution of nature, and to ,vhat ,ve nlay every 
nlonlent experience in our
elves, and so overturns 
eyery thing 1. But by no Ineans is this assertion to 


1 Some conlmentators on Butler 
hold that' necessity' is admissible 


and just, in the sense of foreknow- 
ledge. 
o Angus and Chalmers. 
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be understood, as if necessity, supposing it could 
po
::;ibly be reconciled "vitIl the constitution of things 
and "vith ,vhat ,ve experience, ,vere llOt also recon- 
cilable ,vitll religion: for upon this supposition, it 
denlon::;trably i
 so. 


CHAPTER \'11. 


OP THE GOYERN
IEXT OF GOD, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEME 
OR CO
STITUTION, I
IPERFECTLY COl\IPREHEXDED. 


9 I. 
1nalogy jJrores tlie fact rather than the right o..f 
the dirine go rCrJlJnent. 
r)lHÜUGH it be, as it cannot but be, ackno,vledged, 
1- that the analogy of 11ature gives a 
trong credi- 
bility to tIle general doctrine of religion, and to tIle 
several particular tIlings contained in it, considered 
as :sO lllany lllatters of fact; and like,vise that it 
sho,vs this credibility llot to be destroyed by any 
llotions of necessity: 
ret still, objections l1lay be 
insisted upon, against the ,visdonl, equity, and good- 
lles
 of the divÏ11e governnlent implied Î11 the 110tion 
of religion, and against the nlethod by ,vhich this 
governlnent is conducted; to ,vhich objections analogy 
can be no direct an::;'ver. For the credibility, or_ 
tIle certain truth, of a nlatter of fact, does not illl- 
lllediately prove any thing concerning the ,visdonl 
or goodnes8 of it: and analogy can do no 1110re, 
inllllediately or directly, tllè111 sho,v such and such 


But he nowhere acknowledges such 
a sense: and surely as vision is 
a thing totally separate frOlll causa- 


tion, 80 is prevision: and it is a 
confusion of ideas to 111ÏX certainty 
with necessity. 
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things to be true or credible, considered only as 
ll1atters of fact. 



 2. Effects sOJuething, if sho'lcing it to vc (a) a schenle, 
(b) ÏJ1l1Je1fectly COJJllJrehended. 
But still, if, upon supposition of a nloral consti- 
tution of nature and a n10ral govern111e11t oyer it: 
analogy suggests and Inakes it credible that thi:s 
government must be a schen1e, systen1, or constitu- 
tion of government, as distinguished froln a nU111ber 
of 
ingle unconnected acts of distributiye justice and 
goodne
s; and like\vise, that it n1ust be a schen1e, 
so in1perfectly c011lprehended, and of such a sort in 
other respects, as to afford a direct general ans\ver 
to all objections against the justice and goodness 
of it: then analogy is, remotely, of great service in 
ans\vering those objections; both by suggesting the 
ans\ver, and 
ho\ying it to be a credible one. 



 3. So n
uch it effects. 
N O\V this, upon inquiry, \vill be found to be the 
case. For, First, Upon supposition t11at God exercise::, 
a n10ral governn1ent over the \yorld, the analogy of 
his natural governn1ent suggests tlnd n1akes it Ci.e- 
dible, that his 11lo1'al government Hlust be a sche111e, 
quite beyond our con1prehension: and this affords 
a general ans\ve1' to all objpctions against the justice 
and goodness of it. And, Secondly, A 1110re distinct 
ob
e1'vation of SOlne particular things contained in 
God's schen1e of natural governU1ent, the like thing
 
being supposed, by analogy, to be contained in hi
 
1110ral government, will further sho\v, ho\y little 
\veight 1 i
 to be laid upon the
e objections. 


VOL. I. 


1 Compare Introd. 
 17. 
M 
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9 4. In both lJoints the JJ10r(Û goverrl1nent is analogous 
to the natural. 
[I.] Upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
governnlent over the world, the analogy of 11is naturHl 
governnlent suggests and Inakes it credible, tllat his 
11loral goverl1ment must be a schenle, quite beyond 
our conlprehension: and tllis affords a general answer 
to all objections against the justice and goodness of it. 
It is most obvious, analogy renders it highly credible, 
that, upon supposition of a moral government, it 
nlust be a schelne; for the ,vorld, and the whole 
llatural governnlent of it, appears to be so: to be a 
scIleJne, system, or constitution, ,vhose parts corre.. 
spond to eacll other, and to a whole; as really as 
any ,vork of art, or as any particular 11lodel of a civil 
constitution and governnlent. III this great 
chenle 
of tIle l1atural ,vorld, individuals have various peculiar 
relations to other individuals of their own species. 
And wllole species are, we find, variously related to 
otller species, upon this earth. 


9 s. Earthly 'relations 1Jzay extend beyond earth. 
N or do ,ye kno,v, Ilo,v much further these kinds 
of relations nlay extend ]. And, as there is not any 
action or natural event, 'Vllich we are acquainted 
",vitll, so single and unconnected, as not to have a 
respect to sonle otIler actions and events: so possibly - 
each of tlleln, ,vllen it lla8 not an inlnlediate, may yet 
llave a remote, 11atural relation to other actions and 


1 J}if. viii. 1. It seenlS as if Butler's 
c1ispo
ition to refer to portions of 
the universe outside t.his earth as 
possibly concerned in an earthly 
dispensation, may have been due 
to his considering the vastness and 


weight of the Divine Incarnation 
in relation to the smallness of 
thi
 worlù, and possibly of its in- 
habitants, as conlpared with the 
innnense range of creation at 
large. 
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events, 111uch beyond the COlnpass of this present 
,,,"orld. There Bee111S indeed nothing, froll1 ,vhence 
,ve can so ll1uch as 111ake a conjecture, ,vhether all 
creatures, actions, and events, throughout the ,vhole 
of nature, have relations to eacll other. But, as it 
is obvious, that all events have future unkno,vn con- 
sequences; so if ,ve trace any, as far a
 ,ve can go, 
into ,vhat is connected ,vith it, ,ve shall find, that 
if such eyent ,vere not connected ,vith s0111e,vhat 
further in nature unkno,vn to us, sOlnewhat botll 
past and present, such event could not possibly have 
been at all. 


9 6. TTre canJlot gire an entire account of arty one tking]. 
Nor can ,ve give the ,vhole account of anyone 
thing ,vhatever: of all its causes, ends, and neces- 
sary adjuncts; those adjuncts, I n1ean, ,vithout 
,vhich it could not have been. By this n10st aston- 
i
hing connection, these reciprocal correspondencie:-; 
and 111utual relations, every thing ,vhich ,ve see in 
the course of nature is actually brought about. And 
things seelningly the n10st insignificant iInaginable 
are perpetually observed to be necessary condition
 
to other things of the greatest in1portance: so that_ 
anyone thing ,vhatever ll1ay, for ought ,ve kno,v to 
the contrary, be a necessary condition to any other. 
The natural ,vorld then, 
nd natural governlllent 
of it, being such an incon1prehensible schellle; so 
incolnprehensible, that a ll1an llluSt, really in the 
literal sense, kno,v nothing at all, ,vho i::-3 not 
sensible of his ignorance in it: this imn1ediately 


I Butler's views of human igno- 
ranee are set forth in Serm. xv, 
which deals professedly with the 
subject: luuch of it in the luanner 

I 2 


of the Analogy. See particularly 

erm. xv. *
 3-9, and 12 with it
 
note. 
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suggests, and .strongly SIlO'VS the credibility, that the 
11lural ,vorld and goverul11ent of it l11ay be so too. 



 7. .L\-ratltral gorer}unent 'Jnay ùe suùserrient to 'lJloral, 
aud ùlent 1,citlt it. 
Indeed the natural and 111 oral constitution and 
gOyernlnent of the ,vorid are so connected, as to 
111uke up together but one SChe111e: alld it is highly 
probable, that the first is forlned and carried on 
111erely in subserviency to the latter; as the Yege- 
table vvorld is for tIle anin1al, and organized bodies 
for 111i11ds. But tIle thing intended here is, ,vitllout 
inquiring how far the adn1inistration of the natural 
,yorld is subordinate to that of the 1110ral, only to 
observe the credibility, tlH
t one silouid he analogous 
or sin1ilar to tIle other: 



 8. Each lJart of 1noral got'ern'JJlent 1nay be suùser
'ient 
to other lXtrts, oj' to the u;hole. 
That therefore every act of diyine justice and 
goodness n1ay be supposed to look luucil beyond 
itself, a11d its imnlediate object 1; l11ay have SOllle 
reference to other parts of God's 1110ral ad11linistra- 
tion, and to a general nlora1 plan: and that every 
circumstance of thiB Ilis 11101"al governnlent 111ay be 
adjusted beforeIland ,vith a vie,v to tIle vvhole of it. 
Thus for example: the deterulined lengtll of tin1e,- 
and tIle degrees and ,vays, in which virtue is to 
rell1ain in a state of ,varfare and discipline, and ill 
,vllicil ,vickedness is pernlitted to have its progress; 
tIle tillles appointed for the execution of justice; the 
appointed instrU111ents of it; the kind
 of re,vard
 and 


1 This is in fact proved by the 
proof of a scheme, since each part 


of a scheule necessarily has refer- 
ence to the other parts, 
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puni::;hnlent
, ànd the ll1anners of their distribution; 
all partictùar instance
 of divine justice and good- 
ness, and every circUlllstance of then1, ll1ay have 
such respects to each other, as to nlake up altogether 
a ,vhole, connected and related in- all its parts: 
a schenle or system, ,vhich is as properly Ol1e as the 
natural ,vorld is, and of the like kind. 


9 9. Our igJlorance Qf the lchole precludes judgnlenl
 
U1JÚJl the lJarts; 
And supposing this to be the case; it is 1110bt 
evident, that ,ve are not conlpetent judges of this 
schelne, frolll the slnall parts of it ,vhich COlne 
,vithin our vie,v in the present life: and therefore 
no objections against any of these parts can be 
insisted upon by reasonable ll1en. 


9 10. ..Llud allS1CerS objections against IJrocÙlence, 
Thi:s our ignorance, and the con:::;equence here 
dra'Yll fro1l1 it, are universally ackno,vledged upon 
other occasions; and though scarce denied, yet are 
universally forgot, ,vhell persons conle to argue again
t 
religion. And it is not perhaps easy, even for the 
11l0st reasonable 11len, al,vays to bear in 111ind the 
degree of our ignorance, and lllake due allo,Yan
e
 
for it. Upon the
e accounts, it 11lay not be usele

 
to go on a little further, in order to :5ho,v Inore 
distinctly, ho,v just an ans,ver our ignorance is, to 
objections against the schenle of Providence. 


9 I I. _lJlll lcultld hold in the 1nain e
.en lfere therf! 
no sche'Jl1e, or the schenle a dpfeet. 
Suppose then a person boldly to a::;sert, that the 
things conlplained of, the origin and continuance of 
evil, Inight easily have been prevented by repeated 
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interpositÎons a; interpositions so guarded and cir- 
cU111stanced, as ,vould preclude all nliscllief arising 
fronl tllenl; or, if tllis ,vere inlprRcticable, that ::1 
schena! of governnlent is itself an inlperfection; since 
nlore good lllight have been produced, without any 
sclleme, systen1, or constitution at all, by continued 
single unrelated act
 of distributive justice and good.. 
ness; because these ,vould have occasioned no irre- 
gularities. And furtller than tllis, it is presulned, 
the objectiollS ,viII 110t be carried. Yet tIle ans,yer 
is obvious: tl1nt were tllese assertions true, still the 
observations above, cOllcerning our ignorance in tIle 
scIlenle of divine governll1ent, alld tIle consequence 
dra,vll froni it, ,vould Ilold, in great 1l1easure; enougll 
to vindicate religion, against all objections from tIH
 
disorders of the presellt state. Were these assertions 
true, yet the governU1ent of the ,vorld nlight be just 
and good notwitllstanding; for, at tIle 11loSt, they 
,vould infer llothing nlore than tIlat it 111igllt have 
been better. 


9 12. TJThich are indeed vut arvitrary untested 
assertions. 
But indeed tIley are 1llere arbitrary assertions: no 
111an being sufficiently acquainted ,vitIl the possi.. 
bilities of tllings, to bring allY proof of tIlenl, to tIle 
lo,ve
t degree of probability. For Ilowever possible 
'v Ilat is asserted 111ay seenl; yet 1llan y instances 111RY 
be alleged, in things Inuch less out of our reach, of 
suppositions ab
olutely inlpossible, and reducible to 
tIle Inost palpable self"colltradictions, ,vhicll, 110t every 
one by any 11leans ,vould perceive to be SUCll, nor 
perhap
 anyone at first sight suspect. 


a Inj: 

 17- 1 9. 
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9 13. The anSlcer ?nay lie in soniC unknoll:n 
?elafioll, or in11Jossiùi/ity. 
Fronl the
e thing
, it is easy to see distinctly, 
ho,v our ignorance, a
 it is the conllnon, is really 
a satisfactory ans,ver to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of Providence. If a nlan, con- 
te111plating anyone providential dispensation, ,vhich 
had no relation to any others, should object, that he 
di
cerned in it à disregard to justice, or a deficiency 
of goodness; nothing ,vould be less an ans,ver to 
such objection, than our ignorance in other parts of 
Proyidence, or in the possibilities of things, no ,yay 
related to ,vhat he ,vas contenlplating. But ,vhen 
,ve know not but the parts objected against nla} be 
relative to other parts unknown to us; and ,vhen 
,ve are unacquainted ,vith ,vhat is, in the nature 
of the thing, practicable in the case before us; then 
our ignorance is a satisfactory ans,ver: because, sonle 
unknown relation, or SOlne unkno,vn inlpossibility, 
nlay render ,vhat is objected against, just and good; 
nay good in the highest practicable degree. 


9 14. EX1Jerience sholvs us ends are subservecl by 
'Jneans 1ce should think unlikely; 
[II.] And ho,v little ,veight is to be laid upon such 
objections, ,vill further appear, by a 1110re distinct 
observation of SOlne particular things contained in 
the natural governnlent of God, the like to ,vhicll 
nlay be supposed, fronl analogy, to be contained in 
his nIoral govern111ent. 
First, As in the scheme of the natural '''"GrId, no 
ends appear to Le acco111plished ,vithout 11leans: So 
,ve find that 111eans yery undesirable, often conduce 
to bring about ends in such a 11leasure desirable, a
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greatly to overbalance the disagreeableness of tIle 
lneans. And in cases ,vhere SUCll means are con- 
ducive to SUCll ends, it is not reason, but experience, 
,vhich sho,vs us, that tlley are thus conducive. Ex- 
perience also shows lllany means to be conducive 
and necessary to acconlplish ends, ,vh i ell lneans, 
before experience, ,ve should Ilave thought, would 
llave had even a contrary tendency. 


9 IS. ..Lind such l J J'ovisions of the 'JJloral schenlc 1Jlay 
ue good, even indi''31]ensable. 
Now frolll tllese observations relating to the llatural 
sche1ne of tIle world, the llloral being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that the 
putting our 1llisery in each otller's po,ver to the 
degree it is, and making l1len liable to vice to the 
degree ,ve are; and in general, that those things 
,vhich are objected against the moral scl1eme of 
Providence, 11lay be, upon the "\vllole, friendly and 
assistant to virtue, and productive of an overbalance 
of happiness: i. e. the things objected against l1lay 
be means, by which an overbalance of good will, Ï11 
the end, be found produced. And from the saIne 
observations, it appears to be 110 presumption against 
this, that we do not, if indeed we do not, see tIlose 
means to have any such tendency; or that tlley 
seem to us to have a contrary Olle. Thus those 
things, which we call irregularities, may not be so 
at all: because they may be Ineans of accomplishing 
,vise and good ends more considerable. And it may 
be added, as above h, that they 11lay also be the only 
111eans, by ,vhicll these wise and good ends are capable 
of being accomplisIled. 


b Sup. 
 13. 
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 16. Eeils J71ll,lj lfork for good, though tee Juigld 
hat.c ùeen ùetter tfitltout thenl 1. 


After these observations it may be proper to add, 
in order to obviate an absurd and ,vicked conclusion 
fronl any of theIn, that though the constitution of 
our nature, from ,vhence we are capable of vice and 
nlisery, Inay, as it undoubtedly does, contribute to 
the perfection and happiness of the ,vorld; and 
though the actual perlnission of evil n1ay be bene- 
ficial to it: (i. e. it ,vould have been 1110re lllischievous, 
not that a ,vicked person had hinlself abstained fron1 
his o"\vn wickedness, but that anyone had forcibly 
prevented it, tl1an that it ,vas pernlitted:) yet not- 
,vithstanding, it Inight have been n1ucll better for 
the ,vorld, if this very evil had never been done. 
Nay, it is Inost clearly conceivable, that the very 
conln1ission of ,vickedness Inay be beneficial to the 
,vorld, and yet, that it would be infinitely more 
beneficial for 111en to refrain froln it. 


9 17. Like those disorders zvllich ùring their OUTt cure. 
For thus, in the ,vise and good constitution of 
tIle natural ,vorld, there are disorders "\vhich bring 


] 
ot that vice contributes, but 
that freedonl of choice between 
good and evil contributes, to ele- 
vateourcondition. Fitzgeraldshows 
how J onathanEdwards. overleaping 
all barriers, carries us into peril, 
teaching as follows: 
(a) That no sensible luan will 
declare it, for certain, to be ÏIn- 
possible that it is best for the 
world that there should be such 
a thing as moral evil in it. · 


(b) That if so, God must choose 
it, and with a wise and holy choice. 
lc) That ll1en will sin as sin, 
which God does not. 
But is it not rather true that 
BIen do not will sin as sin, but for 
the !Sake of 01taining enjoyment 
by it? The whole speculation, how- 
ever, is on forbidden ground, useless 
i.tS to results; and we see a pious 
man on the borders, at the least, of 
sheer impiety. 
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their 0'V11 cures; diseases, whicll are thenlselves 
renledies. Many a 111an ,vould have died, had it 
llot been for the gout or a fever; yet it ,voulcl be 
thought 111ad11ess to assert, that sickness is a better 
or 1110re perfect state than llealtl1; though tIle like, 
,vith regard to the 111 ora 1 world, 11as been asserted. 
But, 



 18. J.latu1'nl .QorerIlJJZeut, 'lcorkcd under !Jeneral lall'S, 
thus allolcs action lcitlt forethou.fJ7d. 
Secondly, TIle natural government of the ,vorld iR 
carried on by general lavvs 1. For thi
 t11ere nlay 
be vvi
e and good reasons: tIle ,visest and best, for 
ought ,ve kno,v to the contrary. And that there 
are such reasons, is suggested to our tlloughts by 
the analogy of nature: by our being nlade to ex- 
perience good ends to be acco11lplisiled, as indeed 
all the good vvhich we enjoy is accomplished, by 
tllis 111eans, tilat the 13'vs, by ,vhicll the ,vorld is 
goverlled, are general. For ,ve have scarce any kind 
of enjoYlnents, but what we are, ill SOllle vvay or 
other, instru111ental in procuring ourselves, by acting 
in a Inanner wllich we foresee likely to procure 
thenl: novv this foresigllt could not be at all, ,vere 
not the goverlllnent of tIle ,vorld carried on b.y 
general lavvs. And though, for ought ,ve know to 
the c011trary, every single ca
e may be, 
tt length, 
found to have beell provided for evel1 by these: yet 
to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them 3R they 
arise, by the ,visest and best general la,vs, 111ay b(\ 
iUlPossible in the nature of things; as ,ve see it is 
absolutely impossible in civil gOyernnlent. 


1 COU1p. Berkeley, Principles of IIuman KUOldedge, pp. 30, 31. 
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9 19. Irregular inteJ]Jositions nÛght do 
nore harJ}l 
th((n good. 
But then ,ve are ready to think, that, the con- 
stitution of nature relnaining as it is, and the course 
of things being pernlitted to go on, in other respects, 
as _ it does, there Inight be interpositions to prevent 
irregularities; though they could not have been pre- 
vented or renledied by any general la,vs. And there 
,yould indeed be reason to ,vish, ,vhich, by tIle ,yay, 
is yery different from a right to clainl, that all irre- 
gularities ,vere prevented or relnedied by present 
interpositions, if these interpositions would have no 
other effect than this. But it is plain they would 
have sonle visible and Îlnnlediate bad effects: for 
instance, they ,vould encourage idleness and negli- 
gence; and they ,vould render doubtful the natural 
rule of life, ,vhich i
 ascertained by this very thing, 
that the course of the world is carried on by general 
la,,"s. And further, it is certain they ,vould have 
distant effects, and very great ones too: by Ineans 
of tIle ,vonderful connections before l1lentioned c. So 
that we cannot so nluch as guess, ,vhat ,vould be 
the ,vhole result of the interposition8 desired. It 
nlay be said, any bad result l1light be prevented by 
further interpositions, ,vhenever there ,vas occasion 
for then1: but this again is talking quite at randonl, 
and in tIle dark d. Upon the whole then, ,ve bee 
,yise reasons, ,vhy the course of the world should 
be carried on by general la,v8, and good ends acconl- 
plished by thi8 nlea118: and, for ought we kno,,", 
there l1lay be the ,visest reasons for it, and the best 
ends acconlplished by it. V\T e have no ground to 


c DllJ.). 

 5-9. 


d SU1). 

 12, 13. 
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believe, that all irreguldrities could be reIlledied as 
they ari
e, or could have been precluded, by general 
laws. We find that interpositions ,vould produce 
evil, and prevent good: and, for ought ,ve kno,v, 
they ,vould produce greater evil tllan tlley ,vould 
prevent; and prevent greater good than they ,vould 
produce. And if tllis be tIle case, then the not 
interposing is so far froln being a ground of COlll- 
plaint, tllat it is an installce of goodness. Thi
 is 
intelligible and sufficient: and going further, seenlS 
beyond the utnl.ost reacll of our faculties. 


9 20. Our ignorance, not being total, need not blind 
us to the lJositi ve proofs of Ireligion I. 
But it Inay be said, tllat 'after all, tll.ese supposed 
iUlpossibilities and relations are ,vllat ,ve are unac- 
quainted ,vith; and we nlust judge of religion, as 
of other things, by ,vhat ,ve do know, and look upon 
the rest as 110thing: or llowever, that the answers 
11el"e given to ,vllat is objected against Religion, 111ay 
equally be made use of to invalidate tIle proof of 
it; 
ince their 
tress lies so very 11luch UpOll. our 
ignorance.' But, 
First, Though total ignorance in any matter does 
indeed equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof 
concerning it, and objections against it; yet partial 
ignorance does not. For ,ve lllay in any degree be 
convinced, that à person i
 of sucll a character, and 
consequently will pursue 
UCll ends; though ,ve are 
greatly ignorant, ,vhat is the proper ,yay of acting, 
in order the most effectually to obtain those end
: 
and ill thi8 case, objectionB again
t llis 111anner of 


] Our ignorance, being in the 
nature of a limitation, does not 


presU111pti,'ely blind us within the 
range stilll)ennitted to us. 
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acting, as seenlingly not conduciye to obtain theIn, 
nlight be ans\vered by our ignorance; though the 
proof that such ends \vere intended, 11light not at all 
be invalidated by it. Thus, the proof of religion 
is a proof of the n10ral character of God, and con- 
'Jequently that his governnlent is llloral, and that 
eyery one upon the \vhole shall receive according to 
his deserts; a proof that this is the designed end of 
his govern111ent. But \ve are not C0l11petent judges, 
\vhat is the proper ,yay of acting, in order the n10st 
effectually to accolnplish this end e. Therefore our 
ignorance is an ans\ver to objections against the 
conduct of Providence, in pern1itting irregularities, 
as seenling contradictory to this end. N O\V, since 
it is so obvious, that our ignorance may be a satis- 
factory ans\ver to objections against a thing, and 
yet not affect the proof of it; till it can be sho\vn, 
it is frivolous to assert, that our ignorance inyali- 
dates the proof of religion, as it does the objections 
against it. 


9 21. TJTere religion unknolcn, ?noral duties 'lcould ?'enzaiu, 
(a) as right, (b) as perlutps 'relcardable. 
Secondly, Suppose unkno\vn inlpossibilities, and 
unkno\vn relations, nlight justly be urged to invali- 
date the proof of religion, as \vell as to ans\ver 
objections against it: and that in consequence of 
thi:s, the proof of it \vere doubtful. Yet still, let 
the a
sertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it 
is undeniably true, that n10ral obligations \vould 
ren1ain certain, though it \vere not certain \vhat 
\vould, upon the \vhole, be the consequence
 of 
observing or violating then1. For, these obligations 


e lntroù. 9 12. 
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arise inlnlediat.ely and llecesBarily from the judglnent 
of our o,vn Inil1d, unless perverted, ,vhicll ,ve cannot 
violate without being self-col1deinned. And they 
,vould be certaÌ1l too, froin considerations of interest. 
For thougll it ,vere doubtful, ,vhat ,viII be the future 
con
equences of virtue and vice; yet it is, llo,vever, 
credible, that they lllay have those consequences, 
,vhicll Religion teaches us they ,viII: and this credi- 
bility is a certain f obligation in pùint of prudence, 
to abstain fron1. all ,vickedness, and to live ill tIle 
cOllscientious practice of all that is good. But, 



 22. ShOles hOlV ignorance, 
()hile aJlslcering objections, 
need not injure l J )"oofs 1. 
TI1.irdly, TIle answers above givell to tIle objection
 
against Religion cannot equally be made use of to 
invalidate the proof of it. For, UpOll supposition 
that God exerci8es a In oral governn1.ent over the 
,vorld, analogy does most strongly lead us to con- 
clude, that this 1110ral governlllent nlust be 3 scheme, 
or constitution, beyond our comprellension. And 
a thousand particular analogies sho,v us, that parts 
of SUCll a scheille, frolll their relation to other parts, 
11lay conduce to accoll1plish ends, ,vhicll ,ve sllould 
11ave tllought they had no telldency at all to aceonl" 
plisll: nay end8, ,vllich, before experience, vve should 
llave tllougllt suell parts ,vere cOlltradictory to, and_ 
llad a tendency to prevent. And therefore all these 


f IntroJ. 
 5; anJ Part II. eh. vi. 


1 That ignorance ll1ay be a plea 
valid to exclude objection without 
luarring proofisallnostself-eviclent: 
but in this section Butler further 
shows that the very things, which 


in ignorance we l11Ïght cOnc1enll1, 
may pro\'e to be the111selves actual 
goods. which would bring thell1 to 
be not merely neutralised, but 
actual witnesses in favour. 
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Hnèllogies sho,y, that the ,yay of arguing nlade use 
of in objecting against religion is delusive: because 
they ::::ho,v it i
 not at all incredible, that, could ,ve 
conlprehend the ,vhole, ,ve should find the pernli
:-,ion 
of the disorders objected against to be consistent 
,vith justice and goodness; and even to be instance
 
qf thenl. N o\V this is not applicable to the proof of 
Religion, as it is to the objections against it g"; and 
therefore cannot invalidate that proof, af:; it doe
 the
t' 
objections 1. 


9 23. The ignorance is such ignorance, as eX1Jerlcnce 
ShOlCS to d isaùle in like cases. 


Lastly, Fronl the observation no,v nlade, it is eèlsy 
to see, that the ans,vers above given to the objections 
against Proyidence, though, in a general ,yay of 
speaking, they 11lay be 
aid to be taken fronl our 
ignorance; yet are by no llleans taken lllerel y fronl 
that, but fronl sonle,vhat ,vhich analogy sho,,","s us 
concerning it. For analogy sho,vs us positively, that 
our ignorance in the possibilities of things, and the 
various relations in nature, renders us inconlpetent 
judges, and leads us to fal
e conclusions, in ca:se
 
sinlilar to thi:s, in ,vhich ,ye pretend to judge and 
to object. So that the things aboye insisted upon 
are not Inere suppositions of unkno,vn inlpossibilities 
and relations: but they are iJuggested to our thoughts, 


g Senne at the RoBs, p. 3 I 2, 2nd ed. 


] The objectiolls are inadmissible 
because it is plain that the things 
objected to n1ay not 1e bad, but 
even good; and the objection may 
be subverted, even reversed. But 
no similar observation applies to the 


111atters which have been alleged 
in proof of religion. 
The proofs lllay be fully known: 
whereas the disability of objection 
comes frOln this, that we know only 
in part, and that a very small part. 
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and even forced upon the observation of serious l11.en, 
and 1'el1dered credible too, by the analogy of nature. 
And therefore, to take these things into the account, 
is to judge by experience and \vhat \ve do kno\v: 
and it i
 110t judging so, to take no notice of thenl. 


CHAPTER \'111. 


CONCLUSIOlS". 



 I. 17Ûs sceJle of lUlJllaJi life is (a) 

elated to sonze- 
thiug beyond it, (b) ]JJ"ogresslre, (c) not fully CO}Jl- 
lJrehensible. 
r l 1HE oh
erYations of the last chapter lead us to 
consider this little scene of hU111an life, in \vhicll 
,ye are so busily engaged, as having a reference, of 
SOllle :sort or other, to a mucl1 larger plan of thing
. 
"\Vlletl1er \ve are, any \vay, related to the Inore 
distant parts of the boundless universe, into \vhich 
\ve are brought, is altogether ullcertain. But it is 
evident, tI1at the course of things, \vhicl1 comes 
\vithin our viH\v, is connected \vith some\vhat past, 
present, and future, beyolld it H. SO that we are 
placed, as one nlay speak, in the nliddle of a schelne, 
110t a fixed but a progressive one, every \vay incom- 
prel1ensible: incon1prehensible, in a n1anne1' equally, 
\vitI1 respect to \vhat 11as been, \vhat no\v is, and 
\vhat shall be hereafter. And this schen1e cannot 
but contain in it son1ewhat as \vonderful, and as 
I1lucl1 beyond our thought and conception b, as any 
thing in that of religion. 


a Sup. eh. vii. 
 
 5, 6. 


L 
ee Part II. ch. ii. 
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 2. J{O eSCal)e fouud by denying an iutell i.qent 
...--Îuthor; 
For, "viII any nlan in his senses say, that it is 
le
s difficult to conceive, how the world caIne to be 
and to continue as it i
, \vithout, than \vith, an 
intelligent Author and Governor of it? Or, admitting 
an intelligent Governor of it, that there is SOlTle 
other rule of governlnent lnore natural, and of easier 
conception, than that which "ve call 1110ral? In- 
deed, \vithout an intelligent Author and Governor of 
nature, no account at all can be given, how this 
universe, or the part of it particularly in \vhich ,ve 
are concerned, came to be, and the course of it to 
be carried on, as it is: nor any, of its general end 
and design, "vithout a 1110ral Governor of it. That 
there is an intelligent Author of nature, and ll.atural 
Governor of the \vorld, is a principle gone upon 
in the foregoing Treatise; as proved, and generally 
kno\vn and confessed to be proved. 


9 3. TT7lose character llnd goodness gi re llS an 
interest in his schenze. 
.And the very notion of an intelligent Author of 
nature, proved by particular final cau
e
, iUlplies 
a \vill and a character C. N O\V, as our \vhole nature, 
the nature \vhich he has given us, leads us to. 
conclude his \vill and character to be 1110ral, just, 
and good: so \ve can scarce in imagination conceive,' 
\vhat it can be other\vise. Ho,vever, in consequence 
of this his \vill and character, \vhatever it be. he 
forlned the universe as it is, and carries 011 the 
course of it a::; he does, rather than in any other 
111anner; ànd has assigned to us, and to all living 


VOL. I. 


c Sup. ch. vi. S 12. 
N 


! 
I 
"I 
t 
, 
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creatures, a part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures 
àct this their part, and enjoy and undergo tIle 
pleasures and tIle pains allotted theIn, \vitllout any 
reflection. But Olle \vould think it inlpossible, tllat 
creatures endued ,vitll reason could avoid reflecting 
sOlnetimes upon all tllis: reflecting, if not fronl 
,,,,"hence ,ve canle, yet, at lea::;t, \vhither ,ve are going; 
and ,vllat tIle lllysterious scllenle, in the nlidst of 
,vhicll we find ourselves, \vill, at length, COllle out 
and produce: a scllenle in \vllicll it is certain \ve 
HJ:e llighly interested, and in \vhicll we lYlay be 
interested even beyond conception. 


9 4. To lJresunze extinction at death is 1roÀÀaxwf) 
irrational. 
For nlany thing
 prove it palpably ab:::;urd to 
conclude, that ,ve shall cease to be, at death. Parti- 
cular analogies do nlost sensibly sllo\v us, that there 
is nothing to be thougl1t strange, in our being to 
exist in another state of life. And that ,ve are no\v 
living beings, affords a strong probability tllat \ve 
:--;hall cOlltiuue 
o; unless there be sonle positive 
ground, and tllere is none froll1 reaSOll or analogy, 
to tllink death \vill destroy us 1. Were a persuasion 
of thi
 kind ever so ,veIl grounded, tllere ,vould, 
surely, be little reason to take pleasure in it. But 
indeed it can have no other ground, than SOIne such 
inlagination, as that of our gross bodieb being our- 
selYe
 
; \vhich is contrary to experience. Experience 
too 1110st clearly sho\vs us the folly of concluding
 


1 See 1. i. 4. 
2 1. e. our whole selves: or our- 
selYes RO fa.r as to detenlline the 
t
l te of the whole. Still the body 
of the Christian is a telnple of the 
Holy Ghost (I Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19'. 


Butler would probably have dis- 
tinguished between the body here 
111elltioneJ, and the Bensuou
 or 
, gross' bodies which he dc-nies to 
be . ourselves.' 
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froIn the body and the living agent affecting each 
other Il1utually, that the dissolution of the forn1er 
is the destruction of the latter. And there are 
renlarkable iustance8 of their not affecting eacll 
other, ,vhich lead us to a contrary conclu
ion. The 
suppobition then, ,vhich in all reason ,ve are to go 
upon, is, that our living nature ,viII continue after 
death. 



 5. lienee a scope for h01Je and fear in the future; l,chich, 
like as in the lJresent, ?nay bear U1Jon conduct. 
And it is infinitely unreasonable to forIll an insti- 
tution of life, or to act, upon any other supposition. 
Now all expectation of imITIortality, ,vhether lllore 
or less certain, opens all unbounded prospect to our 
hopes and our fears: since ,ve see the constitution 
of nature is such, as to adnlit of ulisery as ,veIl as to 
be productive of happiness, and experience ourselves 
to partake of both in S0111e degree; and since ,ve 
cannot but kno,v, ,vhat higher degrees of both ,ve 
are capable of. And there is no presul11ptioIl against 
believing further, that our future interest depend
 
upon our present behaviour: for ,ve see our present 
interest doth; and that the happiness and 111isery, 
,vhich are naturally annexed to our actions, very 
frequently do not follo,v, till long after the actions 
ilre done, to ,vhich they are respectively annexed. 
So that ,vere speculation to leave u
 uncertain, 
,vhether it ,vere likely, that the Author of nature, 
in giving happiness and nlÏsery to his creatures, 
llath regard to their actions or not: yet, since ,ve 
find by experience that he hatll such regard, the 
,vhole sense of things ,vhich he has given us, plainly 
leads us, at once and ,vithout any elaborate inquirie:::;, 
to think, that it nlay, indeed must, be to good actions 
:N 2 
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clliefly that Ile Iuttll annexed happiness, and to bad 
actions l1lisery; or that he ,viII, upon the 'v 1101e, 
re,yard those 'VI10 do ,veIl, and punisI1 tIlose ,vho 
do evil. 


9 6. 
Tatural gorernnzent has ((; nloral elenlent, leaning 
to rirtue, ojJerative in lJart, 
To confirnl tllis fron1 the c011stitution of tI1e ,vorld, 
it has been obseryed, that some sort of Inoral govern- 
lllent is llecessarily in1plied in t11at natural govern- 
nlcllt of God, ,vllicIl ,ve experience ourselves under: 
tllat good and bad actions, at present, are naturally 
ro,varded and punislled, not only as beneficial and 
llliscllievous to society, but also as virtuous and 
vicious: and that tllere is, in the very nature of 
tIle thing, a tendency to tlleir being re,varded and 
punished in a 111ucll lligller degree tllan tlley are 
at present. And thougll this higher degree of 
distributive justice, ,vhicll nature thus points out 
and leads towards, is prevented for a tinle frolll 
taking place: it is by obstacles, ,vl1Ïcll tIle state of 
this ,yorld unhappily thro,vs in its ,yay, èlnd ,vllich 
therefore are in their llature tenlporary. N O'Y, a::; 
these tllings in the natural conduct of Providencp 
are observable 011 tIle side of virtue; so there i
 
llothing to be set against theln on the side of vice. 
A nloral schen1e 1 of gOyernnlent tllell is visibly 
ostablislled, and, ill SOllle degree, carried into 
execution : 



 7. ..Lind, subject to /risk and lauour, lJrOnÛScs an 
enlc1.1:qcd action in a future state. 
And tl1is, together ,vit.ll the essential tendencieH 
of virtue and vice duly considered, naturally raise 


1 See sup. iii. 4, 5. 
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In us an apprehension, that it ,viII be carried on 
further to\vards perfection in a future state. and 
that everyone shall there receive according to his 
deserts. And if tllis be so, then our future and 
general interest, under the n10ral governn1ent of 
G-od, is appointed to depend upon our behaviour; 
not\vithstanding the difficulty, \vhich this 111ay occa- 
sion, of securing it, and tIle danger of losing it: 
ju::;t in the san1e n1anner as our ten1poral interest, 
under hi
 naturnl governn1ent, is nppointed to depend 
upon our behaviour; not\vith
tandil1g the like diffi- 
culty and danger. For, fronl our original consti- 
tution, and that of the \vorld \vhich \ve inhabit, 
,ve are naturally trusted \vith ourselves; ,vith our 
o\vn conduct and our o\vn interest. And fronl the 

anle constitution of nature, especially joined ,vith 
that cour
e of thing8 \vhich i
 o\ving to nIen, \ve 
have tenlptations to be unfaithful in t.his trust; to 
forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and run ourselves 
into lllisery and ruin. Fron1 these tenlptations arise 
the difficulties of behaving so as to secure our 
tenlporal interest, and the hazard of behaving 
o 
a::; to nIi::;carry in it. There is therefore nothing 
incredible in suppo
ing there nlay be the like diffi- 
culty and hazard ,vith regard to that chief and final 
good, \v llich religioll lays before us. 


9 8. TTTe can l Jartl y gire the \yhy of our position; 
but not fully. 
Indeed the \yhole account, ho\v it canle to pass 
that \ye were placed in such a condition as this, 
Blust be beyond our conlprehension. But it is in 
part accounted for by \vhat religion teaches us, that 
the character of virtue and piety l1lUst be a nece
- 
sary qualification for a future 
tate of security and 
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happiness, under tIle lnoral government of God; in 
like manner, as some certain qualifications or other 
are necessary for every particular condition of life, 
under his natural government: and that the present 
state was intended to be a scllool of discipline, for 
improving in ourselves that charåcter. 


9 9. TV'-e obser
'e an intention for Ollr ÏJnlJrOVenzent. 
Now tllis intention of nature is rendered highly 
credible by observing; tllat ,ve are plainly made 
for inlprovement of all kinds: that it is a general 
appointlnent of Providence, that ,ve cultivate prac- 
tical principles, and fornl within ourselves 11abits of 
action, in order to become fit for ,vhat we ,vere 
,vholly unfit for before: that in particular, childhood 
and youth is naturally appointed to be a state of 
discipline for lllature age: and that the present 
,vorld is peculiarly fitted for a state of moral dis- 
ci pline. 


9 10. Fatalisnt is disabled front objecting. 
And, ,vhereas objections are urged against the 
'v hole notion of 1110ral governlnent and a proba- 
tion-state, from the opinion of 11ecessity; it 11as 
been sllo,vn, tllat God has given us the evidence, as 
it ,vere, of experience, that all objections against 
religion, on this head, are vain and delusive. 



 I I. }.."P"atu}"al gorer1Hnent is a buttress to 1Jloral. 
He 11as also, in 11i
 natural governnlent, suggested 
an ans,ver to all our sllort-sighted objections, against 
the equity and goodness of Ilis moral government: 
nnd in general he lIas exelnplified to us the latter 
by the for1ner. 
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9 12. Hence 1ce are bound to sel}discÏjJline and ]Jiefy. 
These things, ,vhich, it is to be ren1embered, are 
ulatters of fact, ought, in all comnlon sense, to a,vakell 
l1lankind; to induce thenl to consider in earne
t 
their condition, and ,vhat they have to do. It i
 
absurd, absurd to the degree of being ridiculous, if 
the 
ubject ,vere not of so serious a kind, for men 
to think thelnselves secure in a vicious life; or even 
in that ÏInn10rai thoughtlet;::;ne
s, ,vhich far the 
greatest part of then1 are fallen into. And the 
credibility of religion, arising fron1 experience and 
facts llere considered, is fully sufficient, in reason, 
to engage thenl to live in the general practice of all 
virtue and piety; under tIle serious apprehension, 
though it should be nlixed ,vith some doubt d, of 
a righteous adnlinistration establi
hed in nature, 
and a future judgment in consequence of it: eBpe- 
cially ,vhen ,ve consider, ho,v very questionable it is, 
,vhether any thing at all can be gained by vicp e 
 
llo,v unquestionably little, as ,veIl as precarious, the 
pleasures and profits of it are at the best; and II0'V 
soon they lnust be parted ,vith at tIle longest I. For, 
in tlle deliberations of reason, concerning ,vhat ,vc 
are to pursue and ,vhat to Hyoid, as tenlptatiolls to 
any thing fro1l1 Ulere passion are supposed out of the 
ca
e: so induceulents to vice, fronl cool expectation
 
of pleasure and interest so snlall and uncertain and 
short, are really so insignificant, as, in the vie,v of 
reason, to be alu10st nothing in themselves; and in 
cOlllparison ,vitI1 the importance of Religion, they 
quite disappear and are lost. 


ù Part II. ch. vi. 


e Sup. eh. iii. 

 5-7. 


1 Argued 1110re at length in Serm. iii. on HUlnan Nature, 

 9-11. 
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"i('r; coincide 'lcith 

'irtue. 
l\Iere pas
ion indeed 11lay be alleged, tilOUgh not 
U
 a reason, yet as an excuse, for a vicious cour
e of 
life. And IlO'V sorry an excuse it is, ,viII be lllani- 
fest by ob
erving, that ,ve are placed in H conditioll, 
Ï11 ,vhich ,ve a.re unavoidably inured to govern our 
passions, b.y being necessitated to govern tilenl; and 
to lay ourselves under tIle Sèlll1e kind of restraint
, 
and as great ones too, froul teulporal regards, as 
,rirtue and piety, in the ordinary course of things, 
require. The plea of ungovernable passion tllen, 
on the side of vice, is the poorest of all tl1Ïngs: for 
it is no reaSOIl, and but a poor excuse. 


9 14. Religious prroofs are religious 11l0iires. 
But tIle proper Illotives to religion are tIle proper 
proofs of it, fron1 our lnoral nature, frolll tIle pre- 
fo;ages of conscience, and our natural apprehensioll of 
God under tIle character of a righteous Governor 
nnd Judge; a Ilature and consciellce and apprehen- 

iOll given us by him: and fronl the cOl1firnlation of 
the dictates of reason, by life aJl
l iJJl1Jlortality brought 
to light by flip GOS1Jel; and a'e u;rath of God 'ret"ealed 
fr01Jl hececen against all 
tngodliness and unrighteousness 
of JJlcn. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OF THE IJIPORTAXCE OF CHRI
TL\.XITY. 


9 I. 
1 Rerelation 1cas (a) 1'equired, (b) serriceable. 
S Ol\IE per
ons, upon pretence of the Bufficiency of 
tIle light of nature, avo"
edly reject all revela- 
tion, as, in its very notion, incredible, and ,vhat n1ust 
bp fictitious. And indeed it is certain, no revelation 
,vould have been given, had the light of llàture 
been sufficient in such a sen:::,e, 3
 to render one not 
,vanting and usele:sB. But no n1àn, in seriousne:s:s 
and 
inlplicity of nlind, Can po:s
ibly think it so, 
,vho considers the state of religion in the heathen 
,,'"orld before revelation, and its present state in 
tho
e places ,vhich have hOlTo,ved no light fronl it: 
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particularly the doubtfulness of SOlne of the greatest 
lnen, concerning tllings of tIle utII10St Ï1nportance, 
ns ,veIl as the natural inattention and ignorance of 
mankind in general. It is impossible to say, "\vho 
would llave been able to llave reasoned out that 
,yhole system, ,vhich ,ve call Ilatural religion, in its 
genuine sinlplicity, clear of superstition: but tIlere 
is certainly no ground to affirIll that tIle generality 
could 1. If they could, there is no sOli of probability 
that they ,vould. Admitting there "\vere, tlley ,vould 
llighly want a standing adnlonition to remind tllenl 
of it, and inculcate it upon them
. And further 
still, ,vere they as much disposed to attend to 
religion, as the better sort of lllen are: yet even 
upon tIlis supposition, tllere ,vould be various occa- 
sions for supernatural instruction and assistance, and 
the greatest advantages might be afforded by them. 
So that to say revelation is a thing superfluous, ,vhat 
there ,vas no lleed of, and what can be of no service, 
is, I think, to talk quite ,vildly alld at random. Nor 
,vould it be more extravagant to affirIll, that Il1an- 
kind is so entirely at ease in the present state, and 
life so completely happy, tllat it is a contradictioll 
to suppose our condition capable of being, in any 
respect, better. 


1 For the origin of natural re- 
ligion see Sill). 1. vi. 18, and Ùif. ii. 
10. 
2 Fitzgerald refers, for the de- 
velopment of this argument, to 
Leland's Adrantage aud 
TÚessil!l 
of the Christian Rerdation; shown 
from the state of Religion In t1l(
 
ancient heathen 'll"orld. 2nd ed., 
Dublin, 1765. Thf' ground of this 
necessity would lie partly in the 


sins and shortcolnings of the in- 
dividuals, partly in the degradation 
of the current religions of the 
heathen world, which had sunk 
far below the level of natural 
religion. Butler's propositions do 
not stand in need of particular 
illustrations, but such illustrations, 
infinite in detail, are of the deepest 
interest. 
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9 2. JJTeigh 'lcell Christianity as to (a) its iJnportance, 
(b) its creeliùilify, as added to natural 'religion. 
There are other persons, not to be ranked ,vith 
these, ,vho :-3eem to be getting into a "vay of neglect- 
ing, and, as it ,vere, overlooking revelation, as of 
sinall iInportance, provided natural religion be kept 
to. With little regard either to the evidence of the 
former, or to the objections again
t it, and even 
upon supposition of its truth; 'the only design of 
it,' say they, 'must be, to establish a belief of the 
1110ral systeu1 of nature, and to enforce the practice 
of natural piety and virtue. The belief and practice 
of these things ,vere, perhaps, 111uch pro1110ted by 
the first publication of Christianity: but ,vhether 
they are believed and practised, upon the evidence 
and n10tives of nature or of revelation, is no great 
. 111atter a.' This ,yay of considering revelation, though 
it is not the Sa111e ,vith the fOr111er] , yet borders 
nearly upon it, and yery 111uch, at length, runs up 
into it: and requires to be particularly considered, 
,vith regard to the persons ,vho seen1 to be getting 
into this ,yay. The consideration of it ,viII like,vise 
further sho,v the extravagance of the forlner opinion, 
and the truth of the observations in ans,ver to it, just 
mentioned. And an inquiry into the importance of 
Christianity, cannot be an improper introduction to 
a Treatise concerning the credibility of it. 


a . lnvenis nlultos-propterea nolle fieri Christian os, quia quasi 
sufficiunt sibi de bona vita sua. Bene vivere opus est, ait. Quid 
11lihi praecepturus est Christus? U t bene vivam? J am bene vivo. 
Quid mihi necessfil'ius est Christus? N ulJulll homicidium, nullunl 
furtum, nullanl rapinanl facio, res alienas non concupisco, nullo 
aùulterio contanlinor. Kain inveniatur in vita mea aliquid quod 
reprehendatur, et qui reprehenderit faciat Christianuln. Aug. in 
1)s(( l. xxxi. 
I Viz. (
 I) · to say revelation is a thing superfluous.' 
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 3. If its cOJJvnands be eli/cine, it is certain. 
No,v if God has given a. revelation to 111ankind, 
and COl1ll1landed t110
e things ,vhich are con1n1anded 
in Christianity; it is evident, at first sight, tllat it 
cannot in any ,vise be an indifferent nlatter, ,vIlether 
,ve obey or disobey those conlnland
: unle
s ,ve are 
certainly assured, tllat ,ve kno,v all the reasons for 
theIn, and that all t110se reasons are 110'V ceased, 
,vitIl regard to lnankind in general, or to ourselves 
in particular. And it is absolutely iU1possible ,ve 
can be assured of this. For our ignorance of these 
rea
ons proves nothing ill the case: since the ,vhole 
analogy of I1ature sho,vs, ,vllat is indeed ill itself 
evident, that tl1ere n1ay be infinite reasons for things, 
,yit11 ,vllicl1 ,ve are not acquainted. 



 4. It lJuJ])orts to leach Teligion, as (a) natural, 
(b) 1"e rea led. 
But the i111portance of Christianity ,viII 1110re dis- 
tÌ1lctly appear, by considering it more di
tinctly: 
first, as a republication, and external institution, of 
natural or es
ential religion, adapted to the present 
circulnstances of lnankind, alld intellded to pronlote 
natural piety and virtue: and secondly, as containing 
an account of a dispensation of things not discover- 
able by reason, ill consequence of ,v11ich, several di
- 
tinct precepts are enjoined us. For though natural- 
religioll is the foundation and principal part of Cllris- 
tianity, it is not in any sense the ,vhole of it. 



 s. TTiz. as (t relJulJlication 1. 
[I.] Christianity is a republicatioll of natural re- 
ligion. It instructs nlankind in the moral systeu1 


1 See, on this republication, the first of the Six Senlloll'S, 
 3. 
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of the ,vorld: that it is the ,york of an infinitely 
perfect Being, and under his governUlent; tllat 
virtue is his la,v; and that he ,viII finally judge 
ll1ankind in righteou
ne
s, and render to all accord- 
ing to their ,yorks, in a future state. And, ,vhich 
is very Inaterial, it teaches natural religion in its 
genuine sin1plicity; free froin those superstitions, 
,vith ,vhich it ,vas totally corrupted, and under ,vhich 
it ,va
 in a n1anner lost. 


9 6. TJ-ritlt fresh authority. 
Revelation is further, an autlloritative publication 
of natural religion, and so affords the evidence of 
testin10ny for the truth of it. Indeed the Iniracles 
and prophecies recorded in Hcripture, 'vere intended 
to pl'oye a particular dispensation of Providence, the 
reden1ption of the ,yorld by the Messiah: but this 
does not hinder, but that they Inay also prove God"s 
general providence over the ,vorld, as our n10ral 
Governor and Judge. And they evidently do prove 
it; because this character of the Author of nature, 
is necessarily connected ,vith and in1plied in that 
particular revealed dispensation of things: it is like- 
,vise continually taught expreì0sly, and insisted upon, 
by those persons ,yho ,vrought the nliracles and 
delivered the prophecie
. So that indeed natural 
religion 
een1
 as n1uch proved by the scripture 
revelation, as it ,vould ha, e been, had the design 
of revelation been nothing else than to proye it. 


9 7. F 1 0r JJliracle (including j}rojJhecy) adds to 
crediúility. 
But it Inay possibly be disputed, ho,v far nliracles 
can prove natural religion; and notable objections 
111ay be urged against this proof of it, considered as 
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a llla.t.ter of speculation: but considered as a practical 
tIling, tllere can be 11011e. For suppose a person to 
teach natural religioll to a nation, ,vllo had lived in 
total ignorance or forgetfulness of it; and to declare 
lIe was conl111is
ioned by God so to do: suppose 
hinl, in proof of llis COlTIlllission, to foretell things 
future, which no hunlall foresight could llave gue

ed 
at; to divide tIle sea ,vith. a ,vord; feed great lllulti- 
tudes ,vith bread frolTI heaven; cure all 111anner of 
diseases; and raise the dead, even hinlself, to life: 
,vould not this give additional credibility to his 
teaclling, a credibility beyond ,vhat that of a COllllTIOn 
luan ,vould have; and be an authoritative publica- 
tion of the la,v of nature, i. e. a ne,v proof of it? 
It ,vould be a practical one, of the strongest kind, 
perhaps, ,vhicll Ilu111an creatures a.re capable of having 
giyen then1. The IR\v of 1\loses then, and the gospel 
of Christ, are authoritative publications of tIle religion 
of nature; tlley afford a proof of God's general pro- 
vidence, as 1110ral Governor of the ,vorld, as ,veIl 
as of llis particular dispensations of providence to- 
,yards sinful creatures, revealed in the la,v and tIle 
gospel. As tl1ey are the only evidence of the latter, 
so they are an additio11al evidence of the former. 



 8. lIas force in confirnâng (t 'lcal"ering 1uind. 
To sho,v this further, let us suppose a 11lan of 
the greatest and nlost in1proved capacity, 'VI10 llad. 
never lleard of revelation, convinced upon the ,vhole, 
not\vitllstanding tIle disorders of the ,vorld, that it 
,vas under tIle direction and 111 oral governn1ent of 
an infinitely perfect Being; but ready to question, 
,vllether he ,vere 110t got beyond the reach of 11is 
faculties: suppose hinl brought, by this suspicion, 
into great danger of being carried a,vay by tIle 
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uniyersal bad exanIple of ainlost everyone around 
hinl, ,vho appeared to have no sense, no practical 
sense at least, of theBe things: and this, perhaps, 
,vould be as advantageous a situation ,vith regard 
to religion, as nature alone ever placed any nlan 
in. 'Vhat a confirnlation no"\v lIIUst it be to such 
a person, all at once, to find, that this llloral systenl 
of things ,vas revealed to lllankind, in the nanle of 
that infinite Being, "\vhonl he had fronl principles 
of reason believed in; Hnd that the publishers of 
the revelation proved their conlnli

ion fron1 IlinI, 
by nlaking it appear, that he had entrusted then1 
,vith a po,ver of suspending and changing the general 
la,,"s of nature. 


9 9. Enzinently brings life and iJJl1Jlortality to light. 
Nor nIust it by any nleans be onlitted, for it is 
a thing of the utnIost importance, that life and 
inl1llortality are enIinently brought to light by the 
gospel 1 . The great doctrines of a future state, the 
danger of a course of ,vickedness, and the efficacy 
of repentance, are not only confirlned in the gospel, 
but are taught, especially the last is, ,vith a degree 
of light, to "\vhich that of nature is but darkne
s. 


9 10. JIiracle, taken U1J and recorded by the church, 
has adranced natural religion. 
Further: As Christianity b0rved these ends and pur- 
poses, ,vhen it ,vas first published, by the Iniraculous 


1 But if Ünmortality were known 
already and independent of the 
gospel, it is only in a feeble and 
secondary sense that we can 
ay of 
it (as e.g. of right and wrong) that 
it was brought to light Ly the 
gospel. See 1. i. 31. Evidently 


Butler.s position would be far 
stronger if. with many Christian 
writers of the earliest centuries, he 
had been libpnlÌed from the bclief 
that the 
oul was indefeasiLly 
inunortal. 


! 
! 
,\ 
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publication itself; so it ,vas intended to serve the 
saIne purposes in future ages, by nlean
 of the 
settlement of a visible church 1: of a society, dit;tin.. 
guished froln comn1on ones, and fron1 the rest of 
the world, by peculiar religious institution
; by an 
instituted method of instruction, and an il1stituted 
forin of external religion. Miraculous po,vers ,vere 
given to the first preachers of Cl1ristianity, in order 
to tlleir introducing it into tIle ,vorld: a visible 
churcll ,vas established, in order to continue it, and 
carry it on successively throughout all ages. Had 
1\1:oses and tIle Prophets, Christ and his Apostles, 
only taught, and by n1Ìracles proved, religion to 
their contenlporaries; the benefits of tlleir in
truc.. 
tions ,vould llave reaclled but. to a sIn all part of 
n1ankind 2. Christianit
y must have been, in a great 
degree, sunk and forgot in ë:l very fe,v ages. To 
prevent tllis, appears to llave beell one reason ,vhy 
a visible cllurch ,vas instituted: to be, like a city 
upon an Ilill, a standing 111en10rial to the ,vorld of 
the duty ,vhich ,ve o,ve our Maker: to call 111el1 
continually, botl1 by exalnple and instruction, to 
attend to it, and, by the forn1 of religion, ever be.. 
fore their eyes, relnind tIlen1 of tIle reality: to be 
tIle repobitory of the oracles of God: to hold up 


1 For the clev(>lopment of this 
idea see SerlllOn before the S. P. G., 

 4. 
2 At first sight a doubt may be 
suggested as to the yaliJity of this 
arglunellt ii"OIl! the prolonged cxi
t- 
cnce in 1110dern tiJnes of sects who 
can hardly l,e 
aid to have col- 
lectively a visible church, such as 
Congregationali
ts and Quakers. 
But the answer is, I think, con- 
clusive. All the positive teaching 


of these bodies, upon which their 
vitality depends, is in truth in-_ 
cluded within the creeds of the 
uni\'cr
al church (with some sl11a11 
allowance perhaps for partial ex- 
aggerations). So that they are, 80 
to speak. in tow of the visiLle 
church, carried onwards with and 
by it. At least, it supplies for theln 
that portion of Christian evidence, 
in which they Seeln to be ùefec- 
tiye. 
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the light of revelation in aid to that of nature, and 
propagate it throughout all generations to the end of 
the ,vorld-the light of revelation, considered here 
in no other vie,v, than as designed to enforce natural 
religion. And in proportion as Christianity is pro- 
fes
ed and taught in the ,vorld, religion, natural 
or es
ential religion, is thus distinctly and adyan- 
tageously laid before ll1ankind, and brought again 
and again to their thoughts, as a nlatter of infinite 
inl portance. 



 I I. ES1Jecially as a church ÙnlJZies lJositire 
teaching institutions. 
A visible church has also a further tendency to pro- 
1110te natural religion, a
 being an instituted 111ethod 
of education, originally intended to be of n10re peculiar 
advantage to those ,vho ,vould conforn1 to it. For 
one end of the institution ,vas, that by adnlonition 
and reproof, as ,veIl as instruction; by a general 
regular discipline, and public exercises of religion; 
the body of Christ, a
 the scripture speaks, should 
be edified; i. e. trained up in piety and virtue for 
a lligher and better state. This settlelnent then 
appearing thus beneficial; tending in the nature of 
the thing to ans,ver, and in sonle degree actually 
ans,vering, those ends; it is to be rell1en1bered, 
that the very notion of it inlplies positive institu- 
tions; for the visibility of the church consists in 
thenl. Take ènvay every thing of this kind, and 
you lose the very notion itself. So that if the things 
no\v ll1entioned are advantages, the reason ëU1d in1- 
portance of positive institutions in general is 1110St 
obvious; since ,vithout thenl these advantages could 
not be secured to the ,vorld. And it is 111ere idle 
,vantonne:::;s, to insist upon kno,ving the reasons, ,vhy 
VOL. I. 0 
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SUCll particular ones \vere fixed upon ratller tllall 
others. 


9 12. Thus natural rreligion has had supernatural aÙl. 
The benefit arising fronl tllis supernatural assist- 
ance, \vhicll Cllristianity affo
ds to natural Religion, 
is \vhat sonle persons are very slo\y in apprehending. 
And yet it is a tIling distinct in itself, and a very 
plain obvious one. For will any in good earnest 
really say, that the bulk of n1ankind ill tIle l1eatl1en 
,vorld ,vere in as advantageous a situation ,vitl1 re- 
gard to natural religion, as they are no\v amongst 
us: that it ,vas laid before then1, and ellforced upon 
them, in a manner as distinct, and as much tending 
to influence their practice? 



 13. ])eSjJite lJCrrersions of Christianity, 
TIle objections against all tllis, froln the perve1'- 
SiOll of Cllristianity, and fron1 tIle supposition of 
its llaving had but little good influence, 110,veve1' 
innocently tIley may be proposed, yet cannot be 
insisted upon as conclusive, upon any principles, 
but SUCll as lead to do\vnright atheislll: because 
tIle lnanifestation of the la\v of nature by reason, 
,vhieh, upon all principles ()f theism, 111ust 11ave 
been fron1 God, 11as beel1 perverted and rendered 
ineffectual in tIle san1e 1l1al111er. It 1llay indeed, 
I think, truly be said, that the good effects of Chris- 
tianity llave not been sn1all; 1101'" its Bupposed ill 
effects, any effects at all of it, properly speaking. 
Perhaps too the things the111selves done have been 
aggravated; and if not, Christianity hatl1 been often 
oul y a pretellce; and the saIne evil
 in the main 
,vould 11ave been done upon some other pretence. 
Ho\vever, great and sIlo eking as tIle corruptions and 
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abuses of it have really been, they cannot be in
isted 
UpOll as argulllents against it, upon principles of 
theislll. 


9 14. Dirille gorerJlJnent leares its lJ}"ot'isions open 
to abuse. 


For one cannot proceed one step in reasoning upon 
llatural religion, any nlore than upon Chri
tianity, 
,vithout laying it do\vn as a first principle, that the 
dispensations of Providence are not to be judged 
of by their perversions, but by their genuine ten- 
dencies: not by ,vhat they do actually seeln to effect, 
but by \vhat they ,vould effect if nlankind did their 
part; that part \vhich is justly put and left upon 
thenl. It is altogether as Hlucll the language of one 
as of tIle other; He that is unjust, let hinl be unjust 
still: anil he that is holy, let hiJJt be holy still b. The 
light of reason does not, any more than that of 
revelation, force n1en to subnlit to its authority; 
botIl adn10nish thenl of \vlutt they ougllt to do and 
avoid, together \vith the consequences of each; and 
after this, leave thenl at full liberty to act just as 
tlley please, till the appointed tiule of judg1l1ent. 
Every InOlnent's experience sho\vs, that this is God's 
general rule of governnlent. 


9 15. ..Lis sllch a 1.elJllUlicatiull, Christianity has a title 
tv be eJXliJl iiled. 
To return then: Christianity being a pronlulga- 
tion of the la\v of nature; being nloreover an authori- 
tative pronlulgation of it; \vith ne\v light, and other 
circunlstances of peculiar advantage, adapted to the 


b Rev. xxii. I I. 
o 2 
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,vants of mankind; these things fully sho,v its inl- 
portance. And it is to be observed furtller, that 
as tIle 11ature of the case requires, so all Cllristians 
are COl1lnlanded to cOlltribute, by their profession 
of Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and 
rellder it sucil a prollluigation and ellforcenlent of 
religion. For it is the very schenle of tIle gospel, 
that eacil Christian silould, in llis degree, contribute 
toward
 cOlltinuillg and carrying it on: all by uniting 
in the public profession and external practice of 
Cllristianity; SOlne by in
tructing, by having the 
oversight and taking care of tilis religious conlnlunity, 
the cllurch of God. Now tilis further sllo,vs the 
ilnportance of Christianity; and, wllicll i:s ,vhat 
I cIliefly intend, its inlportallce in a practical sense: 
or the lligll obligations ,ve are under, to take it 
into our l1l0St serious con:sideration; and tIle danger 
there nlust llecessarily be, llOt Ollly in treatÎ11g it 
despitefully, ,vhicll I am not no,v speaking of, but in 
disregarding and neglecting it. For this is lleglecting 
to do ,vllat is expressly enjoined us, for continuing 
those benefits to the ,vorld, and transnlitting tIlenl. 
down to future time
. And all thi
 llold
, even thougll 
tIle only thing to be considered in Cllristianity, ,vere 
its subserviellcy to natural religion. But, 


Õ 16. Is also a new plan of recot"ery for a u'orld 
. . 
zn rUl1lS. 


[II.] Christianity is to be considered in a further 
vie,v: as containing an account of a dispensatioll 
of tIlings, not at all discoverable by reason, in con- 
sequence of ,vhicll several distinct precepts are 
enjoined us. Christianity is not only an external 
institution of llatural religioll, and a ne,v prolnul- 
gation of God's general providence, as righteous 
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Governor and Judge of the ,vorld; but it contains 
also a revelation of a particular dispensation of 
Providence, can'ying on by his Son and Spirit, for 
the recovery and salvation of mankind, ,vho are 
represented, in scripture, to be in a state of ruin. 


Q 17. Rerelalion is eS1Jecially of the Son and Spirit. 
And in consequence of this revelation being made, 
,ve are conlmanded to ùe baptized, not only in the 
na1Jze of the F(dher, but also, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: and other obligations of duty, unkno,vn 
before, to the Son and the Holy Ghost, are revealed. 
N o,v the importance of these duties may be judged 
of, by observing that they arise, not from positive 
command nlerely, but also from the offices, ,vhicll 
appear, from scripture, to belong to those divine 
persons in the gospel dispensation; or frOin the 
relations, ,vhich, we are there informed, tlley stand 
in to us. By reason is revealed the relation, which 
God the Father stands in to us. Hence arises the 
obligation of duty ,vhich we are under to hinl. In 
scripture are revealed the relations, ,vhich the Son 
and Holy Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the 
obligations of duty, ,vhich ,ve are under to them. 


9 18. Hence baplÙrJ1z is triune. 
The trutll of the case, as one may speak, in each 
of these three respects being admitted: that God is 
the Goyernor of the ,,,,"orld, upon the evidence of 
reason; that Christ is the Mediator between God and 
luan, and the Holy Ghost our Guide and Sanctifier, 
upon the evidence of revelation: the truth of the case, 
I say, in eacll of these respects teing adnlitted; it 
i:; no more a question, ,vhy it should be commanded, 
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that we be baptized in the name of the SOIl and of 
tIle Holy Ghost, than that we be baptized in the 
113nle of the Father. This matter seelns to require 
to be 1l10re fully stated c. 


9 19. Christianity !tas tlCO lJarts, both essential.- 
(a) inuxtrd, (b) oltfuJard. 
Let it be remembered tIlen, that religion con1es 
under the twofold consideration of internal and ex- 
ternal: for tIle latter is as real a part of religion, 
of true religion, as the forn1er. N O\V \vhen religioll 
is cOllsidered under the first notion, as àn inward 
principle, to be exerted ill SUCll and SUCll inward 
nets of the n1ind and lleart; tIle essence of natural 
religion may be said to consist in religious regards 
to God the Father A11nigldy: and tIle essence of re- 
yealed religion, as distinguished fronl natural, to 
COllSist in religious regards to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. And the obligatiol1 we are under, of 
paying these religious regards to each of these divine 
persons respectively, arises froll1 the respective re- 
lations whicll they eacll stand in to us. Ho\v these 
relations are nlade known, wlletller by reason or 
revelation, 111akes no alteration in the case: because 
the duties arise out of the relations thenlselves, not out 
of the lllanner in wllicll \ve are inforlned of then1. 



 20. Dictates 'religious regards to Son and SlJirit. 
The Son and Spirit have each his proper office 
ill tllat great dispensation of Providence, tIle re- 
denlption of the wOl
ld; the one our Mediator, the 
other our Sanctifier. Does not tllen the duty of 


c See 17w Nature, Obliyatioll. and Efficacy of the Christian Sacra- 
'ìnents, &c. [by Archdeacon Waterland, 1734J, and Colliber, Of 
'J'crealed Religi01.1, as there quoted. 
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religious regards to botIl these divine persons, as 
inllnediately arise, to the vie,,," of reason, out of the 
very nature of these offices and relations; as the 
in,vard good-,vill and kind intention, which ,ve o,ve 
to our fello,v-creature
, ari
es out of the comnlon 
relations bet,veen us and thelll? But it will be 
asked, 'What are the in,v-ard religious regards, 
appearing thus obviously due to the Son and Holy 
Spirit; as arising, not merely frolll cOll1mand in 
scripture, but frolll the very nature of the reyealed 
relations, ,vhich they stand in to us?' I ans,ver, the 
religious regards of reverence, honour, loye, trust. 
gratitude, fear, hope. 


9 21. Forn
 of the oullcarcl is goreruecl lJy conunand. 
In ,vhat external Inanner this in,vard ,vorship 
is to be expressed, is a matter 'of pure revealed 
cOllllnand; as perhaps the external lnanner, in ,vhich 
God the Father is to be ,vor
hipped, lllaY be 1110re 
so, than ,ve are ready to think: but the ,vorship, 
tIle internal ,vorship itself, to the Son and Holy 
Ghost, is no further lllatter of pure rey"ealed COlll- 
111and, than as tIle relations they stand in to us are 
matter of pure revelation: for the relations heing 
kno,vn, the obligations to such internal ,yorship are 
obligations of reason, arising out of those relations 
thenlsel ves. In sllort, the history of the gospel as 
inl1l1ediately shows us the reason of these obliga- 
tions, as it sho,vs us the meaning of the ,vord::;, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 


9 22. Our 'relation to Christ is strictly 1}loral, and 
under 1noral sanctions. 
If this account of the Christian religion be just; 
those persons ,vho can speak lightly of it, as of 
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little consequence, provided natural religion be kept 
to, plainly forget, that Christianity, even ,vhat is 
peculiarly so called, as distinguished fron1 natural 
religion, has yet sOlne,vllat very inlportant, eyen 
of a moral nature. For the office of our Lord being 
made kno,vn, and the relation he stands in to us, 
tIle obligation of religious regards to IlÌln is plainly 
moral, as much as cllarity to mankind is; since this 
obligation arises, before external C01111l1and, in1nledi- 
ately out of that his office and relation itself. Those 
persons appear to forget, that revelation is to be 
considered, as infornling us of sOlne,vhat ne,v, in 
tIle state of Inankind, and in the governlnent of 
tIle ,vorld: as acquainting us ,vitIl some relations 
,ve stand in, ,vhicll could not other,vise 11ave been 
kno,vll. And these relations being real, (though 
before revelation ,ve could be under no obligations 
from them, yet upon their being reyealed,) there is 
no reason to tllink, but that neglect of behaving 
suitably to them ,viII be attended ,vitI1 the saIne 
kind of consequences under God's governn1ent, as 
neglecting to behave suitably to any otIler relations 
made known to us by reason. And ignorance, 
,vl1etI1er unavoidable or voluntary, so far as ,ve can 
possibly see, ,viII just as n1u(òh, and just as little, 
excuse in one case as in the other: the ignorance 
being supposed equally unavoidable, or equally volun- 
tary, in botI1 cases. 


9 23. Disregard 'lchereof nzay entail penalty 1JZ 
a natural u'ay. 
If therefore Christ be indeed the Mediator between 
God and man, i. e. if Christianity be true; if he be 
indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and our God; 110 one 
can say, ,vhat may follow, not only the obstinate, 
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but the careless disregard to him, in those high re- 
lations. Nay no one can S<.lY, ,vhat may follo,v SUCll 
disregard, even in the ,yay of natural consequence d. 
For, as the natural consequences of vico in this 
life are doubtless to be considered as judicial punish- 
nlents inflicted by God; so like,vise, for ought ,ve 
kno,v, the judicial punishments of the future life 
lllay be, in a like ,yay or a like sense, the natural 
consequence of vice e: of nlen 
s violating or disre- 
garding the relations ,vhich God has placed thenl in 
here, and nlade kno,vn to tllenl. 



 24. Srunc is true as to use of enjoined 1neallS of grace. 
Again : If nIankind are corrupted and depraved in 
their nloral character, and so are unfit for that state, 
,vhich Christ is gone to prepare for l1is disciples; 
and if the assi:stance of God's Spirit be necessary to 
rene,v their nature, in the degree requisite to their 
being qualified for that state; all 1vhich is inIplied 
in the express, though figurative declaration, ExCelJt 
(t 1nan be born of the SlJirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingd01n of God f: supposing this, is it possible any 
serious person can think it a slight 11latter, ,vhether 
or no he nlakes use of the nleans, expressly conl- 
nIanded by God, for obtaining this divine assistance? 
Especially since the ,vhole analogy of nature sho,vs, 
that 1ve are not to expect any benefits ,vithout 
nlaking use of the appointed means for obtaining 
or enjoying thenI. Now reason 8ho,vs us nothing, 
of the particular Üllnlediate llleans of obtaining either 
tenlporal or spiritual benefits. This therefore ,ve lllUst 
learn, either frolll experience or revelation. And ex- 
perience, the present case does not adn1it of. 


<l Sup. I. i. 3 I. 


e Chap. v. 


f J h ... 
o n Ill. 5. 
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9 25. (}onclusion: that to treat Christianity 1cifh 
lerit y is 
rildly 'rash. 
The conclusion fron1 all this evidently IS, that, 
Cllristianity being supposed eitller true or credible, 
it is unspeakable irreverence, and really the lTIOSt 
presumptuous rashness, to treat it as a ligllt 11latter. 
It can never justly be esteemed of little consequence, 
till it be positively supposed false. Nor do I kno"\v 
a lligher and nlore inlportant obligation ,vhicl1 ,ve 
are under, than that of exanlining lnost seriously into 
tIle evidence of it, supposing its credibility; Rud of 
elnbracing it, UpOl1 supposition of its trutll. 


9 26. COJJt)Jl{tnds distinguished as (a) lJositive, (b) 1Jl ora ,. 
TIle t"\vo follo,ving deductions may be proper to 
be added, in order to illustrate tIle foregoing obser- 
vations, and to prevent their being mistaken. 
First, Hence ,ve 11lay clearly see
 ,vhere lies the 
distillction bet,veen ,vllat is positive and ,vhat is 
III oral in religion. Moral precelJts are precepts, the 
reasons of 'v hich ,ve see: positive precepts are pre.. 
cepts, the reasons of ,vhicll ,ve do ll0t see g. 
Moral duties arise out of tho 11ature of the case 
itself, prior to external cOlll11land. Positive duties 


g This is the distinction behveen moral and positive precepts 
considered respectively as such. But yet, since 
lIow the i1l'O agree, 
the latter have some,vhat of a nloralnature, we 
and differ. 
may see the reason of thenl, considered in this 
view. 
Ioral and })ositive precept
 are in SOUle respects alike, in 
other respects different. So far as they are alike, "
e discern the 
reasons of both; so far as they are different, ,ve discern the reasons 
of the forlner, but not of the latter. See sup. 
 10 S'lfJ. [But I do 
not 
ee the relevancy ûf the reference.-ED.], and inf. 
 27. 
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do IlOt aru;e out of the nature of the case, but 
fronl external c01l1111and; nor "\vould they be duties 
at all, ,vere it IlOt for such con1n1and, received 
fronl l1inl 'v hose creatures and subjects ,ve are. 


9 27. ]Jut the lJositire hare (t J110ral force,. and 1nay 
'rest either on 1latural or 1'erealcd religion. 
But the n1anner in ,vhich the nature of the 
case, or the fact of the relation, is lnade knO"\vn, 
thi
 doth not denon1inate any duty either po
itive 
or nloral. That ,ve be baptized ill tIle nallle of 
the Father, is as n1uch a positive duty, as that 
,ve be baptized in the nan1e of the Son; because 
both arise equally fron1 revealed conlmand: thougll 
the relation ,vhich ,ve stand in to God the Father 
i
 n1àde kno,vn to u
 by rea
on; the relation 
,ve stand Ï11 to Christ, by revelation only. On 
the other hand, the dispensatiol1 of the gospel 
adnlitted, gratitude as inln1ediately becolnes due to 
Christ, fronl his being the voluntary 111inister of 
thi
 dispensation, as it i
 due to God the Father, 
fron1 hiB being the fountain of all good; though 
the first is nlade kno,vn to us b
y revelation only, 
the second by reason. Hence also ,ve 111ay see, 
and, for distinctness sake, it n1ay be ,vorth B1en- 
tioning, that positive institutions come under a 
t,yofold consideration. They are either. institutions 
founded on natural Religion, aB baptis111 in the 
l1allle of the Father; though this has also a par- 
ticular reference to the gospel dispensation, for 
it is in the nall1e of God, as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: or they are external insti- 
tutions founded on revealed religion; as baptisnl 
in the nanle of the Son, and of tIle Holy Gho
t. 
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9 28. In ]JrinCllJle they have a 1noral basis: but 
take the second lJlace. 
Secondly, From tIle di
tinction bet,veell wllat 
is nloral alld ,vllat is positive in religion, appears 
the groulld of that peculiar preference, ,vhich the 
scripture tenches us to be due to tIle former. 
The reaSOl1 of positive institutions in general 
is very obvious; thougl1 ,ve sIlould not see tIle 
reason, ,vhy 
uch particular ones are pitched upon 
ratIler than others. Whoever therefore, instead of 
cavilling at ,vords, ,viII attend to the thing itself, 
11lay clearly see, tllat positive institutions in general, 
as distinguished frolll this or tllat particular one, 
haye tIle nature of 1110ral conln1ands; since tIle 
reasons of the111 appear. Thus, for instance, the 
external ,vorship of God is a, 111 oral duty, tIlougIl 
110 particular Dlode of it be so. Care then is to 
be taken, ,vhen a conlparison is made bet,veen 
positive a11d moral duties, that they be compared 
no furtller tIlan as tlley are different; no further 
tl1all as tIle former are positive, or arise out of 
111ere external C01111TIand, the rea
ons of ,vIlich ,ve 
are not acquainted ,vitIl; and as the latter are 
lTIoral, or ari
e out of the a.pparent reason of the 
case, ,vithout such external con1nland. Unless this 
caution be observed, ,ve shall rUll into endless 
confusion. 


9 29. In case ()j" conflict, the 1Jloral preCC1Jt prevails. 
N o,v tIlis being prenlised, suppose t,vo standing 
precepts enjoined by the same authority; that, in 
certain conjunctures, it is in1possible to obey both; 
that the forlner is In oral, i. e. a precept of wllicll 
,ve see the reasons, and that they hold in tIle 
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particular case before Ucl; but that the latter is 
positive, i. e. a precept of ,vhich ,ve do not see 
the reason
: it i
 indisputable that our obligation
 
are to obey the fornler; becau
e there is an appa- 
rent reason for this preference, and none against 
it. Further, positive institutions, I suppose all 
those ,vhich Christianity enjoins, are nleans to 
3 nloral end: and the end nlust be ackno,vledged 
1110re excellent than the nlean
. N or is observ- 
ance of these institutions any religious obedience 
at all, or of any value, other,vise than as it pro- 
ceeds from a nloral principle. This seenIS to be 
the strict logical ,yay of stating and deternlining 
thi::; matter; but "viII, perhaps, be found le

 
applicable to practice, than nlay be thought at 
first sight. 
9 3 0 . lIas double title, fron
 (a) scrijJture, 
(b) naturallalv. 
And tllerefore, in a nlore practical, though more 
lax ,yay of consideration, and taking the ,vords, 
'JJloral lalv and positire institutions, in the popular 
sense; I add, that the ,vhole III oral la,y is as nluch 
n1atter of revealed con1111and, as po
itive institutions 
are: for the 
cripture enjoins every n10ral virtue. 
In this respect then they are both upon a level. 
But the n10ral la,v is, nloreover, ,vritten upon our 
llearts; inter,voven into our very nature. And 
this is a plain intimation of the Author of it, 
,vhicll is to be preferred, ,vhen they interfere. 


9 3 1 . lJIen strire to substitute rite for virtue; 
but in vain. 
But there is not altogether so nluch necessity 
for the determination of this question, as sunle 
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persons seem to think. Nor are ,ve left to reaSOll 
alone to deternline it. For, first, Tllougl1 lllankind 
have, in all ages, been greatly prone to place their 
religion in peculiar positive rites, by ,yay of equiva- 
lent for obedience to lnoral precepts; )-ret, ,vitllout 
lnaking any comparison at all bet,veen them, and 
consequently without determining ,vhicll is to have 
tIle preference, tIle nature of tIle thing abundantly 
sho\vs all notions of that kind to be utterly sub- 
versive of true religion: as they are, 1110reover, 
contrary to the ,vl1ole general tenor of scripture; 
and like,vise to tIle lnost express particular declara- 
tions of it, tl1at nothing can render us accepted 
of God, ,vitl1out nloral virtue. Secondly, Upon the 
occasion of mentioning together positive and 1110ral 
duties, the scripture al,vays puts the stress of 
religion upon the latter, and never upon the 
former: ,vhich, thougll 110 sort of allo,vance to 
neglect the fornler, ,vllen they do not interfere 
,vith the latter, yet is a plain intinlation, tllat 
,vhen tl1ey do, tIle latter are to be preferred. 


9 3 2 . Our Lurd has settled the 1ilatter, ù!J his teaching 
on the Saùbath. 
Alld furtller, as Inankind are for placing the 
stress of their religion an.y ,vhere, rather than 
upon virtue; lest both the reason of the thing, 
and the general spirit of Christianity, appearing 
in the intimation now mentioned, should be in- 
effectual against this prevalent folly: our Lord 
llinlself, fron1 ,vllose conllnand alone the obliga- 
tion of positive institutions arises, llas tal
en occa- 
SiOll to llla-lee- the conlparison bet,veen tllem and 
moral precepts; ,vllen the Pllarisees censured hinl, 
for eating u'ith lYltblicans and sinners; and also ,vhen 
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they censured his disciples, for l}lucking the ears 
of corn 011 the 5 Y abbath-day. U pOll this c0111parison, 
he ha<:; deterlllined expressly, and in for111 , which 
shall have the preference ,vhen they intelfere. 
And by delivering his authoritative detern1ination 
in a proverbial lllanner of expression, he has 111ade 
it general: 1 lcill harc JJlercy \ and not sacrifice h. 
The propriety of the ,yord proreruial is not the 
thing insi::sted upon: though I think the lllallner of 
speaking i
 to be called so. But that the n1anner 
of speaking very ren1arkably renders the deter- 
mination general, is surely indisputable. }1"or, had 
it, in the latter case, been said only, that God 
preferred n1ercy to the rigid observance of the 
Sabbath; even then, by parity of reason, 1110st 
justly 111ight ,ve have argued, that he preferred 
111ercy like,vise, to the observance of other ritual 
institutions; and in general, 1110ral duties, to. positive 
ones. And thus the detern1illation ,vould have 
been general; though its being so ,vere inferred 
and not expressed. But as the passage really 
stands in the gospel, it is ll1uch stronger. For 
the sense and the very literal ,yords of 'our Lord's 
ans,ver are as applicable to any other instance 
of a comparison, bet,veen positive and n101'al duties, 
as to thi
 upon ,vhich they ,vere spoken. .And if, 
in case of com petition, 111ercy is to be preferred 
to positive institutions, it ,viII scarce be thought, 
that justice is to give place to then1. 


h lYlatt. ix. 13 and xii. 7. 


1 'Obedience to positive conl- 
manel, it will be noticed, is often 
a more decisive test of religious 
character, than the vractice of 
llloral duties. The latter may 


spring frOlll a principle of natural 
morality; the former, if not the 
result of hypocrisy or of mechanical 
habit, is an evidence of reverence 
for the divine will.' Angus. 
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9 33. SUjJeriority of virtue to observance taught ùy the 
Old TestaJJlent. 
It is remarkable too, that, as tIle ,vordB are a 
quotation fronl the Old Testanlent, tI1ey are intro- 
duced, on both the foreu1entioned occasions, witl1 
a declaration, tllat tIle Pharisees did not understand 
tIle meaning of them. TI1is, I say, is very renlark- 
able. For, since it is scarce possible, for tIle lllost 
ignorant person, not to understand tIle literal sense 
of the passage, in the propI1et i; and since under- 
standing the literal sense would llOt have prevented 
their conden
ning the guiltless k; it can Ilardly be 
doubted, that the thing "\vhicll our Lord really in- 
tended in that declaration was, that the Pharisees 
llad llOt learnt from it, as they might, whereill tIle 
general spirit of religion consists: tI1at it consists in 
l1loral piety and virtue, as distinguished froIl1 fornls, 
and ritual observances. Ho,vever, it is certain ,ve 
may learn this fronl his divine applicatioll of the 
passage, in the. gospel. 


9 34. The obligation to obey lJositi-tOc lJreCelJts is 1noral. 
But, as it i
 one of tI1e peculiar weaknesBes of 
lluIl1an llature, ,vhen, upon a cOIl1parisoll of t,YO 
things, one is found to be of greater iIl1portance than 
tIle other, to consider this otiler as of scarce any 
in1portance at all: it is highly necessary tllat "\ve 
renlind ourselves, ho,v great presulnption it is, to 
lllake light of any institutions of divine appoint- 
lllent; that our obligations to obey all God'
 êOlll- 
lllands ,vhatever are absolute and indispensable; and 
that cOIl1Illands merely positive, adnlitted to be frolll 
hinl, lay us under a III oral obligation to obey thenl: 


i Hos. vi. 


k See l\Ia tt. xii. 7. 
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an obligation n101'al in the strictest and 11l0st proper 
sense. 


9 35. Trre are to acCelJt the sense of scri]Jture, not 
ÙJllJOrt it. 
To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the 
account no,v given of Christianity 1110st strongly 
sho,,","s and enforces upon us the obligation of searcll- 
ing the scriptures, in order to see, ,vhat the schen1(\ 
of revelation really is; instead of deternlining before- 
hand, fron1 reason, ,vhat the schenle of it 111USt 
be I. Indeed if in revelation there be found any 
passages, the seenling n1eaning of ,vhich is contrary 
to natural religion; ,ye nlay 1110st certainly con- 
clude, such seen1ing llleaning not to be the real one. 
But it is not any degref\ of a presumption against 
an interpretation of scripture, that such interpreta- 
tion contains a doctrine, ,vhich the light of nature 
cannot discover 1n; or a precept, ,yhich the la,y of 
nature does not oblige to. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE bUPPOSED PRESl))IPTIOX AG-AIXST A REVELATIOX, 
COXSIDERED A
 
IIR.ÅCULOUS. 


9 I. Trrill deal (a) lcitlt lJreSUJJljJtion, (b) 'lvith .positi'L"e 
eridence. 
H À '"TIKG sho,vn the inlportance of the Christian 
revelation, and the obligations ,yhich ,ye are 
under seriously to attend to it, upon supposition of 
its truth, or its credibility: the next thing in order, 


] S 1 ... 
ee C lap. Ill. 


m Inf. ii. 3, 4. 


YOLo I. 
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is to consider tIle supposed presumptions against 
revelation in general; ,vhicll sllall be the subject of 
tllis chapter: and the objections against the Christian 
in particular; ,vhicll sllall be the subject of SOlne 
follo,ving ones a. For it seems tIle most natural 
ll1ethod, to renlove these prejudices against Christi- 
anity, before we proceed to the consideration of tIle 
positive evidence for it, and tIle objections against 
tllat evidence b. 


9 2. He discusses under protest a lJ1ea he deen'ts jricolous. 
It is, I think, com1110nly supposed, tllat there is 
S0111e peculiar presunlption, fronl tIle allalogy of 
nature, agaillst the Cllristian scllenle of things; at 
least against miracles: so as that stronger evidence 
is necessary to prove the truth and reality of thenl, 
tllan ,vould be sufficient to convince us of other 
events, or nlatters of fact. Indeed tIle considera- 
tion of this supposed presunlptioll cannot but be 
thought very insignificant, by nlany persons. Yet, 
as it belongs to the subject of this Treatise; so it 
l11ay tend to opell tIle mind, and reUlove sonle 
prejudices: Ilo,vever needless tIle consideration of 
it be, upon its o,vn account. 


9 3. Nature sustains no preSU'J}llJlion against the gOSlJcl idea, 
[I.] I find no appearallce of a presulnption, fronl 
the analogy of nature, against the general schenle of 
Christianity, that God created and invisibly governs 
tIle ,,","orld by Jesus Christ; and by llinl also ,viII here- 
after judge it Ì11 righteousness, i. e. render to every 
one according to his ,vorks: and that good l11en are 


a Chaps. iii
 iv', v, vi. 


b Chap. vii. 
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under the secret influence of his Spirit. "'\Vhether 
tllese things are, or are not, to be called Iniraculous, 
is, perhaps, only a question about ,yords; or ho,v- 
ever, is of no 1l101nent in the case. If the analogy 
of nature raises any presunlption against this general 
schenle of Christianity, it Inust be, either because it 
is not discoverable by reason or experience; or else, 
because it is unlike that course of nature, ,vhich is. 
But analogy raises no presumption against the truth 
of this scllenle, upon either of the
e accounts. 


9 4. (a) Because it is 'ltndisco'cerable; like so "1Jluch else; 


First, There is no presu11lption, fronl analogy, against 
the truth of it, upon account of it
 not being dit;- 
coverable by reaSOll or experience. For suppo
e 
one ,vho never heard of revelation, of tIle nlost 
Ì1nproved understanding, and acquainted ,vith our 
,vhole systenl of natural philosophy and natural 
religion: such an one could not but be sen
ible, 
that it ,vas but a very snlal1 part of the natural 
and 1110ral systeln of the uniyerse, ,vhich lIe ,va
 
acquainted ,vith. He could IlOt but be sensible, that 
there 11lUSt be innunlerable things, in the dispensa- 
tions of Providence past, in the invisible govern- 
11lent over the ,vorld at present carrying on, and in 
,vhat is to COllle; of ,yhich he ,vas ,vholly ignorant c, 
and \vhich could not be discovered ,vithout reyela- 
tion. 'Vhether the schenle of nature be, Ì11 the 
strictest sense, infinite or not; it i::; evidently vast, 
even beyond all po
sible inlagination. And doubt- 
less that part of it, ,vhich is opened to our vie,v, 
is but as a point, in conlpari8on of the ,yhole plan 


c Su.p. I. vii. 2-4. 
p 2 
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- 
of Providence, reaching throughout eternity past and 
future; in c0111parison of ,vllat is eve11 no,v going 
on in the ren10te parts of the boundless universe; 
:llay in comparison of tIle ,yhole schen1e of this 
,yorld. And therefore, that things lie beyond the 
natural reacll of our facilities, is 110 sort of presu111p- 
tion against the trutll and reality of then1: because 
it is certain, there are innu111erable things, ill the 
COllstitution and govern111ent of the universe, ,vllich 
:Ire thus beyolld the natural reacIl of our faculties. 



) 5. Or (b) because not ahcays like nature: 2chich is not 
U71ijofnl; nor is 1no]'cÛ gorern7nent. 
Secolldly, Analogy raises 110 presumption against 
any of tIle tllings contained in this general doctrine 
of scripture no,v 1l1entioned, upon account of their 
being unlil{e tIle kno,vïl course of nature. For there 
is no presulllptioll at all fronl analogy, that the 
1cholc course of things, or divine gover1111Ient, 1latur- 
ally unkl10,vn to us, and crery thing in it, is liko 
to any thing in that ,yhicll i
 kno,vn; and therefore 
110 peculiar presunlption against any thing I in the 
fornler, upon account of its being unlike to any 
thing in the latter. And in the constitution and 
ll<ltural Q'Oyernnlcnt' of tIle ,{orIeL as ,veIl as in the 
LJ 
111ora1 gOyernnlent of it, ,ye see things, in a great 
degree, ulllike 011e another: <lud therefore ought not 
to ,yonder at SUCll unlikeness bet,veell things visible 
and invisible. Ho,yevcr, the sehenle of Christianity 
is by no l1Ieans entirely unlike the sehenIe of llature ; 
as ,viII appear in the follo,yillg part of thi
 Treatifse. 


1 That is, against any particular contradict the purpose of this work 
thing. For, were there an uniyer- as declared in the title. 
ðal or general ulllikt'lltð:5, It would 
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9 6. So that anctlo,r;y sU]Jplies no ad fcrse lJreSllllllJtion]. 
The notion of a 111iracle, considered as a proof of 
a divine 11lission, has been 
tated ,vith great exact- 
ness by divines; and is, I think, sufficiently under- 
stood by everyone. There are also invisible nlirãcle
, 
the Incarnation of Christ., for instance, ,vhich, being 
secret., cannot be alleged as a proof of SUCll a nlissioll ; 
but require then1selves to be proved by visible 
 
n1iracles. Revelation itself too is nliraculou
; and 
111iracles are t.he proof of it.: and the supposed pre- 
sunlption against these shall presently be considered. 
.L
ll ,vhich I have been observing here is, that, 
,vhether ,ve choose to call every thing in tIle dis- 
pensations of Providence, not discoverable ,,
ithout 
revelation, nor like the kllOVilll course of thing
, 
n1iraculous; and ,vhether the general Christian dis- 
pensation no,v 1l1entioned is to be called so, or not : 
the foregoing ob
ervations 
eel1l certainly to sho,v, 
that there is no presunlption against it fron1 the 
analogy of nat.ure. 
9 7. 1Vas there ct l)riJJlaeral 'revelation? is ((; question 
of COJJZJ1zon fact, 
[II.] There is no presunlption, froll1 analogy, against 
SOlne operations, ,vhich ,ve f::;hould no,v call nlÌra- 


1 Butler's argunlent is not con- 
cerned with proving the Christian 
miracles, but only with showing 
that the fact of their having been 
used to prove Christianity rai::;es no 
presul11ption against its truth. 
The definition of a n1Íracle had 
not been perhaps as closely ex- 
amined in lue<liaeval, or even in 
Butler's, days, as in our own. 
.Aliquid dicitur esse miraculum, quod 
fit praeter ordiuem totius naturae 
creatae. So AquInas, Summa, 1. Qu. 


cx, Art. 4. 'Vhat seems the essence 
is perhaps this, that the act should 
reasonably convey to the hUluan 
11lind the belief that it could only be 
done by an exertion of the divine 
power above and beyond the settled 
order of things. It is conceivable 
that a nliracle of one age might, 
owing to the advance of natural 
knowledge and resource, cease to 
be a 11liracle for another. 
2 Evidently nleaning sensible: 
cf. the miracle of the 'rushing 
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culous; particularly none against a revelation at 
the beginning of the world: llotlling of SUCll pre- 
sunlptioll against it, as is supposed to be implied or 
expressed in the ,vord 'Jnirctculous. For a llliracle, 
in its very notion, is relative to a course of nature; 
and inlplies sonle,vhat different from it, considered 
as being so. N o'v, either there ,vas no course of 
llature at the tinle which ,ve are speaking of: or if 
tllere ,vere, ,ve are not acquainted ,vIlat tIle course 
of nature is, UpOl1 tIle first peopling of ,vorlds. 
And therefore the question, wllether mankind had 
H revelation nlade to them at tllat tinle, is to be 
considered, 110t as a question concerlling a nliracle, 
but as a conlll1011 question of fact. And we 11ave tIle 
like reason, be it lnore or less, to adnlit the report of 
tradition, concerning this question, and concerning 
COUlmon matters of fact of the sanle antiquity; for 
instance, ,vllat part of the eartll ,vas first peopled. 


9 8. Certainly foreign to the lJresent course of nature. 
Or thus: WIlen mankind ,vas first placed in this 
state, tllere ,vas a po,ver exerted, totally different 
froln the present course of nature. N o'v, whether 
this po,ver, thus ,vholly different from the present 
course of nature, for ,ve cartnot properly apply to 
it the ,vord 
niraculous 1; ,vhether this po,ver stopped 
iUlnlediately after it 11ad nlade man, or ,vent on, 
and exerted itself further in giving llÎnl a revela- 
tion, is a question of tIle sanle kil1d, as wIlether all 


ulighty wind,' and the speech in 
tongues previously unknown to 
the speaker (Acts ii. 4) on the day 
of Pentecost, and thereafter. 
1 The following up of creation 
by revelation can hardly be called 


lniraculous: for there was not at 
the tinIe, so far as known to us, 
and l)erhaps hardly could be, any 
'course of nature' fr01n which 
it could be (see 
 7) 'somewhat 
different.' 
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ordinary po,ver exerted itself in such a particular 
degree and manner, or 110t. 


9 9. Our Lord's 1niracles not a question of degree. 
Or suppose the po,ver exerted in the forn1ation of 
the ,,","orld be considered as miraculous, or rather, be 
called by that nanle; the case ,viII not be different: 
since it 111Ust be ackno,vledged, that such a po,ver 
,vas exerted. For supposing it ackno,vledged, that 
our Saviour spent some years in a course of ,vorking 
nliracles: there is no 1110re presun1ption, ,vorth 
lnentioning, against his having exerted this mira- 
culous po,ver, in a certain degree greater, than in 
a certain degree less; in one or t,YO 1110re instances, 
than in one or t,vo fe,ver; in this, than in anotl1er 
111anner. 
It is evident then, that there can be no peculiar 
presunlption, fron1 the analogy of nature, against 
supposing a revelation, ,yhen 111an ,vas first placed 
upon the earth. 


9 10. Upon the evidences, religion first C(t1ne by rerela- 
tion. Inferred doubly 1. 
Add, that there does not appear the least intin1a- 
tion in history or tradition, that religion ,vas first 
reasoned out: but the ,vhole of history and tradition 
Inakes for the other side, that it caIne into the ,yorld 
by revelation. Indeed the state of religion in the 
first ages, of ,vhich ,ve have any account, seenlS to 
suppose and iUlply, that this ,vas tIle original of it 
an10ngst mankind. And these reflections together, 
,vithout taking in the peculiar àuthority of scrip- 
ture, an10unt to real and a very n1aterial degree of 


1 On the origin of natural religion, COll1p. 1. vi. 18. 
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evidence, tllat there ,vas a revelation at tIle beginning 
of the \vorld. N O\V tllis, as it i
 a confirnlation of 
natural religion, and therefore mentioned in the 
fornler part of this Treatise d: so like\vise it lIas 
a tendency to remove any prejudices against a sub- 
sequellt revelation. 


9 I I. Strong lJreSll7nlJtions lie against 1nany knOlvn facts. 
[III.] But still it may be objected, that tllere is SOlne 
peculiar presulnption, fronl analogy, against lniracles ; 
particularly against revelation, after tIle settlel1lent 
and during tIle continuance of a course of nature. 
No\v \vith regard to this supposed presunlption, 
it is to be observed in general, tllat before ,ve can 
IU1ve ground for raising what can, with any pro- 
priety, be called an argzlJncnt froln analogy, for or 
against revelation considered as some\vhat 111iraculous, 
\VO lnust be acquainted \vith a sinlilar or parallel case. 
But the llistory of S0111e other \vorld, seenlingly in 
lik.e circumstances ,vitIl our o\vn, is no more than 
n parallel case: and tIIerefore nothing sIlort of this 
can be so. Yet, could ,ve COl1le at a presu111ptive 
proof, for or against a revelation, fronl being in- 
fornled, \vhetIler 
ucll world llad one, or not; such 
a proof, being drawll fronl one single instance only, 
ll1USt be infinitely precarious. ].\,fore particularly: 
First of all; There is a very strong presU11Iption 
against COlnnlon speculative truths, and against the 
1110st ordinary facts, before tIle proof of tIlenl; 'Vllicll 
yet is overconle by (;tlnlost any proof 1. There is 


d Sup. I. vi. I 8. 


1 It is difficult to cOlnprehend 
Butler's 11lode of arrival at this 
l)rOposition, and the proposition 


itse If seems hard to defend. Butler 
founds l:Jrobability upon likeness 
(Introd. 
 3). hnprobability there- 
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a presu111ption of millions to one, against tIle story 
of Caesar, or of any otl1er n1an. For suppose a 


fore requires an unlikeness of the 
sallle kind. But there is no such 
unlikeness ill these most ordinary 
facts, which are here declared inl- 
probable. True, the improbability 
spoken of is one before proof. But 
surely it is a startling assertion that 
very high improbabilitycan be over- 
COBle by ahno::;t any thing in the 
nature of proof; which I take to 
be the meaning of Butler's words. 
Suppf\se it autumn: I am looking 
at a great tree with an hundred 
thousand leaves, and the fall of the 
leaf has COlTIlllenced at what may 
be called an uniform rate. A leaf 
falls: the chances (appreciable by 
me) that that particular leaf would 
fall at that particular moment was 
one to ten thousand. Still these 
chances, as I should say, conRtituted 
something in its nature different 
from an improbability. But could I 
have seen into the physical condi tion 
of the ligalnents which connected 
each leaf with the tree, according 
as they still lived or came near to 
death, I might then have said the 
early fall of this leaf is probable, of 
that one improbable. But the im- 
probability to be real must be 
somewhat in the thing itself and in 
its relation to other things. There 
is improbability, antecedent to 
proof, in the life of Alexander the 
Great or of 
Iahomet, but it is 
becallse those Ii ves are so unlike 
the lives of common men, or the 
ordinary course of nature. Accord- 
ingly Bishop Fitzgerald quotes with 
a just approval the contention of 

Iin (Logic, ii. 192, 194) that these 
obsen'ations of Butler afford no 
answer to the argument of Hume 


against Iniracleð, because thatargu- 
ment proceeds upon 'contrariety 
to the unifonn course of experi- 
ence.' Chance, on which Butler 
here rests, can only be predicated 
where there is no substantial un- 
likeness, as in the case of the 
tickets in a lottery. The case of 
Caesar (standing alone) ÏJl1ports 
an element of Ï1nprobability, 
founded on unlikeness: but an 
improbability removable by proof 
(see Fitzgerald's Analo!JY, p. 184 n.). 
The word presumption, then, 
appea.rs, as well as improbability, 
to be inapplicable to the case 
now before us. 
:L\Iill takes his distinction in a 
convenient forlll between Ï111proba- 
bility before the fact, and inl- 
probability after the fact. 
All this is quite independent of 
the validity of Hume's argunlent. 
If we set up contrariety to the 
unifonn law of nature it may surely 
be obsen'ed, (I) that nature i
 
extremely various; (2) that we are 
not entitled to assert that we know 
the limit of these variations; (3) 
that. as by our will we can l5et in 
nlotion forces antagonistic to other 
known natural forces, so it is 
l)ossible that, by will-power other 
and greater than ours, other natural 
forces may be contravened; (4) 
that this action of will is as much 
a part of the law and course of 
nature as any other portion of 
the operations established by ex- 
penence. 
This subject is discussed in :Mr. 
Leslie Stephen's History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
ch. viii. 
 28. 
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nUlnber of comnlon facts so and so circunlstanced, of 
which one llad 110 kind of proof, should happen to 
come into one's thoughts; everyone ,vould, ,vitllout 
any possible doubt, conclude tllenl to be false. And 
the like may be said of a single comnlon fact. 


9 12. (a) The treed question: Is there a presulJllJtion against 
1niracles, such as to ?nake the1n inc1'.edible? 


And fronl hence it appears, that the question of 
inlportance, as to tIle 11latter before us, is, concerning 
tIle degree of the peculiar presul1lption supposed 
against 11liracles; not ,vhether there be any peculiar 
presulllption at all against tlleln. For, if there be 
tIle preRumptioll of InilliollS to one, against the nlost 
COlnlnon facts; ,vhat can a snlall presunlption, ad- 
ditional to this, alnount to, tllough it be peculiar? 
It cannot be estimated, and is as notlling. TIle only 
nlaterial question is, ,vhether tllere be any SUCII pre- 
sumption against miracles, as to render tllem in any 
sort incredible. 


9 13. (b) Antecedent to proof, the lJreSuJJllJtion against 
nziracles in general less than against lJCuticltlar facts. 
Secondly, If ,ve leave out the consideration of 
religion, ,ve are in SUCll total darkness, UpOll ,vllat 
causes, occasions, reasons, or CirCU111stances, tIle 
presellt course of 11ature depends; that there does 110t 
appear any inlprobability for or against supposing, 
tIlat five or six tllousand years nlay 11ave given scope 
for causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, froBl 
,vllence nliraculous illterpositions 111ay have arisen. 
Alld froln this, joined ,vith tIle foregoing observation, 
it ,viII follo,v, that tllere must be a presulllption, 
beyond all conlparison, greater, against the particula1. 
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C0111mon facts just no,v instanced in, than against 
111iracles in general; before any evidence of either 1. 


9 14. (c) But 'religion SlllJ1Jlies lJarticular reaSfJ}lS for 
theJn. 
But, tllirdly, Take in the consideration of religion, 
or the 1110ral systenl of the ,vorld, and then ,ve see 
distinct particular reasons for nliracles: to afford 
111ankind instruction additional to that of 11ature, 
and to attest the truth of it. And this gives a real 
credibility to tIle suppositiol1, that it n1ight be part 
of the original plan of things, that there sllould be 
nliraculous interpositions. 


9 IS. (d) They are to he COJJll)(lred ll'ith the extraordinaries 
of nature. 
Then, lastly, l\Iiracles l11Ust not be conlpared to 
conlnlon natural events; or to events ,vhich, tllough 
UnCOnll110n, are sinlilar to ,vhat ,ve daily experience: 
but to the extraordinary pheno111ena of nature. And 
then the conlparison ,viII be bet,veen the presu111ption 
against 111iracles, and the presu111ptiol1 against such 
unconl11lon appearances, suppose, as conlets, and 
against tllere being any such po,vers in nature as 
l11agnetism and electricity, so contrary to the proper- 
ties of other bodies not end
led ,,,,ith these po,vers 2. 


1 This argunwnt appears to be 
entangled in the fallacious idea 
propounded in 
 I I. 
2 These powers differfr01n the case 
of miracles in that they are capable 
of systematic verification; but are 
available for Butler's l)urpose in 
that, as we learn new effects and 
characteristics of these laws, we find 
t he bounds of nature wider than we 


had supposed; and the broad differ- 
ences between them and other laws, 
which were not always known, pre- 
pare us to anticipate other differ- 
ences of great breadth and strange- 
ness. Fitzgerald observes, that 
11liracles may be regarded as physi- 
cal e\-ents having n101'3.1 antece- 
dents: which fall under Butler's 
reference to 'reasons.' 
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 16 
And before anyone can deterlnille, "\vlletller tllere 
be any peculiar presumption against n1iracles, lllore 
than against other extraordinary things; 11e must 
consider, ,vllat, UpOll first 11earing, would be tIle pre- 
sUInption against the last-mentioned appearances and 
powers, to a person acquainted only ,vitl1 the daily, 
lllontllly, and annual course of nature respecting this 
earth, and ,vith those comlllon po,vers of luatter 
,vllicll ,ve every day see. 


9 16. Thus they alJ1Jear rather to ltat.e a degree of 
lJositit"e title to belief. 
Upon all this I conclude; That there certaÏI11y i
 
no sucll presumptioll against miracles, as to render 
tllem in any wise incredible: that on the contrary, 
our being able to discern reasons for tIle Ill, gives 
a positive credibility to tIle llistory of them, in cases 
"\vhere those reasons llold: and tllat it is by no 
1lleans certain, tllat tllere is any peculiar preSU111p- 
tion at all, from analogy, even in tIle lo,vest degree, 
against miracles, as distinguislled froln otller extrå- 
ordinary pllenomena: tllougll it is not ,vorth ,vllile 
to perplex the reader ,vith illquiries into tIle abstract 
nature of evidence, ill order to determine a question, 
'v hich, ,vitllout sucll inquiries, ,ve see e is of no in1- 
porlance. 


e P. 169 [ill edition of 184-1-. But the reference appears to 
}Je to p. 210, 
 2. ] 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF OUR IXCAPACITY OF JUDGIXG, 'YHAT 'VERE TO BE 
EXPECTED IX A REVELATIOX; AXD THE CREDIBILITY, 
FRO}! AXALOGY, THAT IT 1\IL"ST COXTAIX THIXGS 
APPEARIXG LIABLE TO OBJECTIOXS. 


9 I. EnUl1zerafcs di
.ers objections taken to the Christian 
schcnze. 
B ESIDES the objections against the evidence for 
Christianity, lTIany are alleged against the 
schenle of it; against the ,vhole lnanner in ,vhich it 
is put and left ,vith tIle ,vorld; as ,veIl as against 
several particular relations in scripture: objection
 
dra,vn fr0111 the deficiencies of revelation; fronl 
things in it appearing to men foolishness a; froB1 its 
containing l1Iatters of offence, ,vhich have led, and 
it nlust have been foreseen ,vould lead, into strange 
entllusiasnl and superstitioll, and be 111ade to serve 
the purposes of tyranny and ,vickedness; froll1 its 
not being universal; and, ,vllich is a thillg of the 
sallIe kind, frolll its evidence Bot being so convincing 
and satisfactory as it Blight haye been: for this last 
is s0111etinles turned into a positive argulllent against 
its truth b. It ,vould be tedious, indeed iInpo

ible, 
to enUl1Ierate the several particulars conlprellended 
under tIle objections 11ere referred to; they being so 
various, according to the different fancies of nlen. 
There are persons, ,vho think 
t a strong objection 
against the authority of Bcripture, that it is not com- 
po
ed by rule
 of art, agreed upon by critics, for 


a I Cor. i. 23. 


b See chap. vi. 
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polite and correct writing." And the scorn is inex- 
pressible, ,vith "\vhich sonle of the prophetic part
 
of scripture are treated: partly tllrough the rashness 
of interpreters; but very nluch also, on account of 
the hieroglypllical and figurative language, in wllicll 
they are left us. Some of tIle principal things of 
this sOli shall be particularly considered ill fol- 
lo,ving chapters. 


9 2. ]Iostly frivolous; except those against the e1:idence. 
But IllY design at presellt is to observe in general, 
with respect to tllis ,vhole ,yay of arguing, that, upon 
suppositioll of a revelation, it is higIlly credible 
beforelland, ,ve should be incompetent judges of it 
to a great degree: and that it ,vould contain Illany 
things appearing to us liable to great objections; in 
case ,ye judge of it other\vise, than by tIle analogy 
of nature. And therefore, though objections against 
the evidence of Christianity are most seriously to be 
considered; yet objections against Christianity itself 
are, in a great llleasure, frivolous: alnlost all objections 
against it, excepting those ,vhic 11 are alleged again
t 
tIle particular proofs of its cOllling frolll God. 



 3. Cautious not to 1:ilify 'reason, zvhereùy 
(je judge 
e1:en of 're'celation. 
I express myself ,vitll caution, lest I should be _ 
nlistaken to vilify reason 1; ,vhicIl is indeed the 
only faculty ,ve have ,vllerewitll to judge concerning 
\ , 
any thing, even revelation itself: or be lllisunder- 
stood to assert, that a suppo
ed revelation cannot be 
proved false, froln internal characters. For, it Inay 
contaill clear iIllmoralities or contradictions; and 


1 S . ,-I' . 
ee 'l1
. IX. 7. 
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either of these ,vould prove it false. Nor ,viII 
I take upon n1e to affirln, that nothing else can 
possibly render any supposed revelation incredible. 
Yet still the observation above is, I think, true 
beyond doubt; that objections against Christianity, 
as distinguished fronl objections against its evidence, 
are frivolous. To lnake out this, is the general 
design of the present chapter. 


9 4. Dislike of consequences no 'rele1xlnt l Jlea . 
And ,vith regard to the ,vhole of it, I cannot but 
particularly ,vish, that the proofs might be attended 
to; rather than the assertions cavilled at, upon 
account of any unacceptable consequences, ,vhether 
real or supposed, ,vhich Ina)'" be dra,vì1 from theln. 
For, after all, that ,vhich is true, must be adlnitted, 
thougll it should sho,v us the sllortness of our 
faculties; and that ,ve àre in no ,vise judges of 
nlany things, of ,vhich ,ve are apt to think our- 
selves very conlpetent ones. Nor ,viII this be any 
objection ,vitil reasonable Inen, at least upon second 
thought it ,viII not be any objection ,yith such, against 
the justness of tIle follo,ving observations. 


9 5. Taking objection to nature, 'lce are likely to oùject 
to revelation. 
As God governs the ,vorld, and instructs his 
creatures, according to certain la,vs or rules, in the 
kno,vn course of nature, kno,vn by reason together 
,vitll experience: so the scripture inforlns us of 
a schenle of divine Providence, additional to this. 
It relates, that God has, by revelation, instructed 
111en in things concerning his government, ,vhich 
they could not other,vise have kno,vn; and ren1inded 
them of things, ,vhich they lllight other,vise kno,v: 
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and attested thé trutIl of tIle ,vhole b.y ll1iracles. 
N o,v if the natural a11d the revealed dispensation 
of things are both fron1 God, if they coi11cide ,vith 
each other, and together l1lake up one schenle of 
Providence; our being incompetent judges of one, 
I11uSt render it credible, that ,ve ll1ay be incoll1petellt 
judges also of the other. Since, UpOll experience, 
tIle ackno,vIedged constitutiol1 and course of nature 
is found to be greatly different fron1 ,vhat, before 
experience, ,,,"ould llave been expected; and such as, 
111en fancy, there lie great objections against: this 
renders it beforehand highly credible, that they 
111ay find the revealed dispensation like,vise, if they 
judge of it as they do of the constitution of 11ature, 
very different fron1 oxpectations forn1ed beforehand; 
and liable, in appearance, to great objections: objec- 
tions against the schen1e itself, and against tIle de- 
grees and n1anners of the n1iraculous interpositions, 
by ,vhich it ,vas attested and carried on. 


9 6. As (I; bad }ud[]e of ordinary tC 1 1l1JOral governUlent 
1could be the like of extraordinary. 
Thus suppose a prince to gover11 his d0111inions in 
tIle ,vi
est nl:111ner possible, by C01111110n kno,vll la,vs ; 
and that upon S0111e exigencies he should suspend 
these la,vs; and govern, in several instances, in a 
different 111anner: if one of 11is subjects ,vere 110t 
a con1petent judge beforehand, by 'v hat COlnn10n 
rules the gOyernlnent should or ,vould be carried 
on; it could 110t be expected, that the saIne person 
,vòuld be a c01l1petent judge, in ,vllat exigencies, or 
in 'v hat nlallller, or to ,vhat degree, those la,vs 
cOlnn1only ob
erYed ,vüuld be suspended or deviated 
fro 111. If he ,vere not a judge of the ,,,,isdom of 
the ordinary adulinistration, there is 110 reason to 
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think he ,vould be a judge of the ,visdonl. of the 
extraordinary. If he thought he had objections 
against the fornler; doubtle
s, it is highly sup- 
posable, he 1nigilt think also, that lIe had objections 
against the latter. And thus, as ,ve fall into infinite 
follies and 1nistakes, ,vheneyer ,ve pretend, other,vise 
than fronl experience and analogy, to judge of the 
constitution and course of nature; it is evidently 
supposable beforelland, that ,ve should fall into 
as great, in pretending to judge, in like 1nanner, 
concerning revelation. Nor is there any n10re ground 
to expect that tllis latter sllould appear to us clear 
of objections, than that the fornler should. 


9 7. TTThal inS1Jiration, or revelation, 'lcould or should 
be, t
'e are v(bd }udges. 
These observations, relating to the ,vhole of 
Christianity, are applicable to inspiratiorl in par- 
ticular. As ,ve are in no sort judges beforehand, 
by ,vhat la,vs or rules, in ,vhat degree, or by ,vhat 
nleans, it ,vere to have been expected, that God 
,vQuld naturally instruct us: so upon supposition of 
his affording us light and instruction by revelation, 
additional to ,vhat he has afforded us by rea8011 
and experience, ,ve are in no sort judges, by ,vhat 
111ethods, and in 'ViI at proportion, it \vere to be ex- 
pected, that this supernatural light and instruction 
,vould be afforded us. 'Ve kno,v not beforehand, 
,vhat degree or kind of natural inforlnation, it ,vere 
to be expected God ,vould afford men, each by his 
o,vn reason and experience: nor ho,v far he ,vould 
enable and effectually dispose thenl. to conlnlunicate 
it, ,vhatever it should be, to each other: nor ,vhether 
the evidence of it ,vould be certain, highly probable, 
or doubtful: nor ,vhether it ,vould be giyen ,vith 
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equal clearness and conviction to all. N or could ,ve 
guess, upon any good ground I }llean, ,vlletller natural 
kno,vledge, or even the faculty itself, by whicll ,ve 
are capable of attaining it, reason, would be given 
us at once, or gradually. In like 1llanner, ,ve are 
,,
holly ignorant, what degree of new knowledge, 
it ,vere to be expected, God ,vould give lnankind 
by revelation, upon supposition of his affording one: 
or how far, or ill what way, he would iIlterpose 
I1liraculously, to qualify tllenl, to WilOlll he sllould 
originally 1llake the revelation, for C01111llunicating 
tIle knowledge givell by it; and to secure their 
doing it to the age ill ,vhich tlley should live; and 
to secure its being transnlitted to posterity. We 
are equally ignorant, ,vhether the evidence of it 
would be certain, or highly probable, or doubtful c : 
or wllether all ,vho sllould have any degree of 
instruction froln it, and any degree of evidence of 
its truth, ,vould have the san1e: or whether tIle 
scllelne ,vould be revealed at once, or unfolded 
gradually. Nay we are not in any sort able to 
judge, whetller it ,vere to have been expected, that 
the revelation should 113ve been committed to writing; 
or left to be handed do"vn, and consequently cor- 
rupted, by verbal tradition, and at length sunk 
under it, if mankind so pleased, and during such 
time as they are pernlitted, in the degree they 
evidently are, to act as they will. 



 8. E. g. as betzfeen 
vritten and oral jornzs. 
But it lllay be said, 'that à revelation in some of 
tIle above 111entiolled circulnstances, one, for instance, 
which was not cOlnnlitted to ,vriting, and thus secured 


c See chap. vi. 
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against danger of corruption, would not have ans,vered 
its purpose.' I ask, ,vhat purpose? It ,vould not 
have (:lns,vered all the purposes, which it has now 
answered, and in the san1e degree: but it ,vould have 
answered other
, or the saIne in different degrees. 
And ,vhich of these ,vere the purposes of God, and 
best fell Ül ,vith his general government, ,ve could 
not at all have determined beforehand. 


I 
i 
\ 


9 9. Th us i[Jllora ni a parte ante, lce are inconzlJetent 
a parte post. 
N o,v since it has been sho,vn, that ,ve have no 
principles of reason, upon ,vhich to judge beforehand, 
how it ,vere to be expected revelation should have 
been left, or ,vhat ,vas lnost suitable to the divine 
plan of government, in any of the forementioned 
respects; it n1ust be quite frivolous to object after- 
wards as to any of theIn, against its being left in 
one ,yay, rather than another: for this ,vould be to 
object against things, upon account of their being 
different from expectations, ,vhich have been sho\vn 
to be ,vithout reason. And thus we see, that the 
only question concerning the truth of Christianity 
is, ,vhether it be a real revelation: not ,vhether it be 
attended ,vith every circunlstance \vhich ,ve should 
have looked for: and concerning the authority of 
scripture, \vhether it be ,vhat it claims to be; not 
\vhether it be a book of such sort, and so pro111ulged, 
as ,veak lnen are apt to fancy a book containing 
a divine revelation should. And therefore, neither 
obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, nor various 
l-eadings, nor early disputes about tl1e authors of 
particular part8; nor any other things of the like 
kind, though they had been much more considerable 
in degree than they are, could overthrow the authority 
Q 2 
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of the scripture: unless the prophets, apostles, or our 
Lord, had pron1ised, that the book containing the 
divine revelation should be secure from those things. 
9 10. Attack feasible only on (a) proofs of l1Ûracle, 
(b) pr01Jhecy. 
Nor indeed can any objections overthro,v SUCll 
a killd of revelation as tIle Cllristian clain1s to be, 
since tllere are no objections against the Inorality 
of it d, but such as can sllo,v, tl13t there is no proof 
of nliracles ,vrougllt originally in attestation of it; no 
appearal1ce of any thing lniraculous in its obtaining 
in the ,vorld; nor any of prophecy, that is, of events 
foretold, ,vllich hunlan sagacity could not foresee. 
9 I I. If but lJartially proven, their authority 
vill abide. 
If it can be shown, that the proof alleged for 
all these is absolutely none at all, then is revelatioll 
overturned 1. But were it allowed, that the proof 
of anyone or all of them is lower than is allo,ved; 
yet, ,vIlilst any proof of then1 renlains, revelation 
will stand upon nluch the sanle foot it does at 
present, as to all the purposes of life and practice, 
and ought to l1ave the like influence UpOIl our 
behaviour. 


9 12. ArguJ1zents good for ord tnary books 
fill not ahcays 
hold in the case of scrqJture. 
Fronl the foregoing observations too, it will 
follow, and those ,vho ,viII tIloro ughly examine into 
d Inf. 
 26. 


J I suppose we Inay fill up the 
argulnent thus. The disproof in 
this or that case would not affect 
the credit generally due. If the 
general proof of all were weakened 


but not destroyed, we should not, 
under the rule
 of probability and 
good sense, be discharged fronl all 
duty in regard to them. 
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revelation ,viII find it ,vorth renlarking; that there 
are several ,vays of arguing, ,vhich, though just 
,vith regard to other ,vritings, are not applicable to 
scripture: at least not to the prophetic parts of it. 
\V e cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be 
the sense or intent of such a passage of scripture; 
for, if it had, it ,vould have been expre

ed l1l0re 
plainly, or have been represented under n. nlore apt 
figure or hieroglyphic: yet ,ve nlay justly argue 
thus, ,vith respect to common books. And the 
reason of this difference is very evident; that in 
scripture ,ve are not cOlnpetent judges, as ,ve are in 
conlll10n books, ho,v plainly it ,vere to have been 
expected, ,vhat is the true sense should have beell 
expressed, or under how apt an inlage figured. The 
only question is, what appearance t1lere is, that this 
is the sense; and scarce at all, how mucll more 
deterlninately or accurately it might have been 
expressed or figured. 


9 13. Internal inllJrOùaùilities (a) hard to establish, 
(h) 1Jlay ùe set aside ùy eridence. 
'But is it not self-evident, that internal iUlproba- 
bilities of all kinds ,veaken external probable proof?' 
Doubtless. But to ,vhat practical purpose can this 
be alleged here, ,vhen it ha
 been proved before e 1, 


e Sup. ii. .I -I, 12. 


1 Again we appear to be en- 
tangled in the argument of 

 II 
and 12, ch. ii. Still, the statement 
there does not go beyond pro- 
pounding that an adverse presump- 
tion (If millions to one may be 
overcome by ahno
t any proof. 
That such a presumption, as Butler 
there has in view, does not' rise to 


I 
I 
", 


moral certainty' is plain at once 
from the fact that the things re- 
ferred to are (' the most common 
facts') such as do actually happen. 
These are not' real internal impro- 
babilities,' for they do not grow out 
of any thing in the things t.henl- 
selves, but are a luere conjecture a3 
to the nUlllLer of possibilities, any 
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tIlat real internal inlprobabilities "\\"'hich rise even to 
nloral certainty, are overCOlne b
y. the Inost ordinary 
testÎInony; and ,vhen it l10W has been 11lade appear, 
tIlat ,ve scarce kno,v ,vhat are illlprobabilities, as to 
tIle nlatter ,ve are llere considering: as it ,viII further 
appea
" fronl ,vhat follo,vs. 


9 14. TJ7lY l]reConceived notions (tre sure to 1Jt/slead. 
For tllough fronl the observations above ll1ade it 
is ll1anifest, tllat ,ve are not in any sort competent 
judges, ,vhat supernatural instruction ,vere to have 
beel1 expected; and though it is self-evident, that 
the objections of an inconlpetent judgment must 
be frivolous: yet it may be proper to go one step 
furtIler, and observe; that if 11lell ,viII be regardless 
of these things, and pretend to judge of the scripture 
by preconceived expectations; tIle analogy of nature 
sllows beforelland IlOt Ollly tllat it is 11ighl y credible 
tlley l11ay, but also probable that they ,viII, ilnagine 
they have strong objections againBt it, ho\vever reall
y 
unexceptionable: for so, prior to experience, tlley 
,yould tllink tlley had, against the circumstances and 
degrees and the ,vhole nlanner of that instruction, 
,vhich is afforded by the ordinary course of nature. 
Were the instruction whicll God affords to brute 
creatures by instincts ànd ll1ere propensions, and to 
ulankind by these together ,vith reason, matter of 
probable proof, and not of certaÏ11 observation; it 
,vould be rejected a
 incredible, in nlauy instances 
of it, only upon account of tIle 111eans by ,vhicIl 
this instruction is given, the seenling disproportions, 


one of which nlÏght have becolne 
fact, instead of that which did 
become so. This discussion nlust 
turn not upon nlereadversechances, 


but on Ï1nprobabilities which are 
intrinsic. The closing lines of the 
section stand clear of this difficulty. 
See $Up. 
 I I of ch. ii. 
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the limitations, necessary conditions, and Clrcunl- 
stances of it. 


9 IS. E.9. as to (a) C01J11Jaratire access to different kinds 
of kuolvledge, (b) i nrention, (c) language. 
For instance: "7" ould it not have been thought 
highly inlprobable, that nlen 
hould have been so 
nluch I1l0re capable of discovering, eyen to certainty, 
the general la,vs of nlatter, and the Inagnitudes, 
paths, and revolutions of tIle heavenly bodies; than 
the occasions and cures of distenlpers, and many 
other things, in ,yhich hunlan life seems so much 
nlore nearly concerned, than in astrononlY? Ho,v 
capricious and irregular a ,yay of information, ,vould 
it be said, is that of inrention, by Ineans of ,yhich 
nature instructs us in lnatters of science, and in 
111any things, upon ,vhich the affairs of the ,vorld 
greatly depend: that a Ulan should, by thib faculty, 
be Inade acquainted ,vith a thing in an instant, 
,vhen perhaps he is thinking of soule,vhat else. 
,vhich he has in vain been searching after, it lllay 
be, for years. So like,yise the Ílnperfections attend- 
ing the only l11ethod, by ,vhich nature enables and 
directs us to conlnlunicate our thoughts to each 
other, are innulnerable. Language is, in its very 
nature, inadequate, Hnlbiguout', liable to infinite 
abuse, even fronl negligence; and so liable to it 
frOl1I de
ign, that every nlan can deceive and 
betray by it. 


9 16. Greater certainty of vrutcs uz their JJlcntal 
olJeraf ions. 
And, to mention but one instance nlore; that 
brute
, ,vithout rea
on, should act, in ulan}'" respects, 
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,vith a sagacity and foresight vastly greater than 
,vIlat Illen llave in those respects, ,,","ould be tllougIlt 
in1possible. Yet it is certain they do act ,vitIl sucll 
superior foresight: ,vhether it be their o,vn indeed, 
is another question. 


9 17. Case 'lvould lJrobably ùe shuilar in any (sU1J1JOsed) 
furthcr 'rerelatiou. 
FrOIn tllese things, it is llighly credible before- 
llnnd, that upon supposition God should afford men 
SOlne additional instruction by revelation, it ,yould 
be ,vitIl circun1stances, in n1anners, degrees, and 
respects, ,vhich ,ve should be apt to fancy we llad 
great objections against tIle credibility of. Nor are 
the objections against the scripture, nor against 
Christianity in general, at all n10re or greater, than 
tIle analogy of Ilature ,vould beforelland-Ilot per- 
llaps give ground to expect; for this analogy Inay 
not be sufficient, in some cases, to ground an ex- 
pectation upon; but no Inore nor greater, than 
analogy ,vould sllo,v it, beforehand, to be supposable 
and credible, tllat there Inigllt seeIn to lie against 
revelation. 


9 18. Objection fro1Jz the disorderly use of 'J]l'Ïraculous 
gifts futile. 
By applying these general observations to a parti-- 
cular objection, it will be n10re distinctly seen, ho,v 
they are applicable to others of the like .kind: and 
indeed to almost all objections against Cllristianity, 
as distinguislled from objections against its evidence. 
It appears from scripture, that, as it was not un- 
usual in the apostolic age, for persons, upon tlleir con- 
version to Christianity, to be endued ,vith n1iraculous 
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gifts; so, SOUle of those persons exercised tIlese gift
 
iu a strangely irregular and disorderly manner; and 
this is lnade an objection against their being really 
ll1iraculous. N o'v the foregoing observations quite 
ren10ve this objection, ho,v considerable soever it 
lTIay appear at first sight. For, consider a person 
endued ,vith any of these gifts; for instance, that 
of tongues: it is to be supposed, that he had the 
sallle po,ver over this uliraculous gift, as he ,vould 
have had over it, had it been the effect of habit, of 
study and use, as it ordinarily is; or the saIne 
po,ver over it, as he had over ëlny other natural 
endo,vnlent 1. Consequently, he ,,,"ould use it in the 
sallle n13nner he did any other; either regularly, 
and upon proper occasions only, or irregularly, and 
upon Ï1nproper ones: according to his sense of 
decency, and his character of prudence. "There 
then is the objection? "Thy, if this nliraculous 
po,ver ,vas indeed given to the ,vorld to propagate 
Christianity, and attest the truth of it, ,ve lllight, 
it seelns, have expected, that other sort of persons 
should have been chosen to be invested ,vith it; 
or that these should, at the san1e time, have been 
endued ,vith prudence; or that they should have been 
continually restrained Hnd directed in the exercise 
of it: i. e. that God should haye 111iraculously in- 
terposed, if at all, in a different 111anner, or higher 
degree. But, fron1 the observations lnade above, it 
is undeniably evident, that ,ve are not judges in 
,vhat degrees and lnanners it ,vere to have been 
expected he should lniraculously interpose; .upon sup- 
position of his doing it in sonle degree and Inanner. 


1 This seems to be exprrssly 
declared in 1 Cor. xiv. 32, 'and 


the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets.' 
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 19. SinÚlar risk in other gifts. 
Nor, in tIle natural course of Providence, are 
superior gifts of memory, eloquence, kno,vledge, and 
other talents of great influence, conferred only on 
persons of prudence and decency, or SUCll as are 
disposed to 111ake the properest use of them. Nor is 
the in
tructioll and adlnonition naturally afforded us 
for the conduct of life, particularly in our education, 
conlffionly given in a n1anner the lnost suited to 
recommend it; but often ,vith circulnstances apt to 
prejudice us against such instruction. 



 20. ....lnalog,lJ of natu,re and revelation in the ?'elations 
of lon'er to higher kJlolcledge. 
One 111ight go on to add, that there is a great 
resemblance bet,veen the light of nature and of 
revelation, in sH,-eral other respects. Practical Chris- 
tianity, or that faitll and behaviour ,vhicll renders 
a 111an a Christian, is a plain and obvious thing: 
like the COlll111ûll rules of conduct, ,vith respect to 
our ordinary temporal affairs. TIle Inore distinct 
and particular kno,vledge of tllose tllings, the study 
of whicll tIle apo
tle calls going on unto l Je1 fection f, 
and of the prophetic parts of revelation, like 1ll3ny 
parts of natural and even civil kno,vledge, nlay re- 
quire very exact thougllt, and careful consideration. 
TIle hindrances too, of 11atural, and of supernatural- 
light and kno,vIedge, have been of the sanle kind. 



 21. So it is as to the further opening of scripture. 
And as it is o,vned the ,vhole scllenle of scripture 
is not yet ullderstood; so, if it ever C0111eB to bé 


f Heh. vi. I. 
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understood, beforß the Irestitution of all things g, and 
,vithout miraculous interpositions; it must be in 
the ::;anle ,yay as natural kno,vledge is come at: 
by the continuance and progress of learning and 
of liberty; and by particular persons attending to, 
conlparing and pursuing, intinlations scattered up 
and do,vn it, ,vhich are overlooked and disregarded 
by the generality of the ,vorld. For this is the 
,yay, in ,vhich all inlprovelnents are 11lade; by 
thoughtful Inen's tracing on obscure hints, as it 
,vere, dropped us by nature accidentally, or ,yhich 
seenl to COine into our Ininds by chance. N or is 
it at all incredible, that a book, ,yhiell has been 
so long in the po

ession of mankind, should contain 
lllany truths as yet undiscovered. For, all tIle saIne 
phenonlena, and the saIne faculties of investigation, 
fronl ,yhich such great discoveries in natural kno,v- 
ledge have been lllade in tIle present and last age, 
""ere equally in the possession of 111ankind, seyeral 
thou&lnd years before. And possibly it l11Ïght be 
intended, that events, as they COine to pass, 
hould 
open and ascertain the 111eaning of several parts 
of scripture. 
9 22. },Tatural kno
cledge S01netÏJnes of high staJJ11J: is 
giren not as 1,ce eXjJect, but differently 1. 
It lllay be objected, tllat this analogy fails in a 
lllaterial respect: for that ilatural kno,v ledge i:::; of 


g Acts iii. 2 I. 


1 Dr. Angus in his analysis of the 
chapter brings out the nUlnerous 
points of this short section: 
(a) Objection is taken to natural 
knowledge as uninlportant. 
(b) That is, irrelevant. 
(c) Also untrue. 
(d) The argument is that God 


gives not as we expect, but 
differently. 
(e) Herein a full analogy between 
nature and revelation is ex- 
hibited. 
See Butltr's Analu9Y, edited Ly 
Dr. Angus
 p. 180. 
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little or no consequence. But I llave been speaking 
of tIle general instruction ,vhich nature does or does 
not afford us. And besides, sonle parts of natural 
kno,vledge, in the lllore comlllon restrained sense 
of the words, are of the greatest consequence to 
the ease and convenience of life. But suppose the 
analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect; yet 
it lllight be abundantly supplied, frolu the ,vhole 
constitution and course of nature: wllich SllO'VS, that 
God does not dispense Ills gifts according to our 
notions of tIle advantage and consequence they 
,vould be of to us. And this in general, ,vitll his 
method of dispensing knowledge in particular, ,vould 
together make out an analogy full to tIle point 
before us. 


9 23. That the SU1J1 Jl y of light is only partial. 
But it 111ay be objected still furtller ancl lnore 
generally; 'The 
cripture represent
 tIle ,vorld as 
in a state of ruin, 31ld Christianity as an expedient 
to recover it, to llelp in tllese respects ,vhere nature 
fails: in particular, to supply the deficiencies of 
!latural light. Is it credible then, that so Inany 
ages should 11ave been let - pass, before a luatter of 
SUCll a sort, of so great anù so general ilnportance, 
,vas nlade kllo,vn to mankind; and then that it 
should be lllade kno,vn to so slnall a part of them? 
Is it conceivable, that tIlls supply sllould be so very 
deficient, should have the like obscurity and doubt.. 
fulness, be lill.ble to the like perversiolls, in short, 
lie open to all the like objections, as the light of 
nature itself h ?' 


h Cha p. vi. 
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9 24. In ùoth schenlcs, 'rented ies are ÙlCOJJllJlete. 
'Vithout deterlllining ho,v far this in fact is so, 
I ans,ver; it is by no llleans incredible, that it nlight 
be so, if the light of nature and of revelation be 
fronl the saIne lland. Men are naturally liable to 
diseases: for ,vhicll God, in his good providence, has 
provided natural renledies i. But renledies existing 
in nature have been unkno,vn to nlankind for nlany 
ages: 
tre kno,vn but to fe,v no,v: probably lllany 
valuable ones are not kno,vn yet. Great haB been 
and is the obscurity and difficulty, in the nature and 
applicatioll of thenl. Circulllstances seenl often to 
nlake theln very inlproper, ,vhere they are absolutely 
necessary. It is after long labour and study, and 
lllany unsuccessful endeavours, that they are brought 
to be as useful as they are; after high contenlpt and 
absolute rejection of the nlost useful ,ve have; and 
after disputes and doubts, ,vhich have seemed to be 
endless. The best remedies too, ,vhen unskilfull y, 
nluch nlore if dishonestly applied, nlay produce 
ne,v di
ea
es: and ,vith the rightest application the 
success of thenl is often doubtful. In nlany cases 
they are not at all effectual: ,yhere they are, it is 
often very slo,vly: and the application of thenl, 
and the necessary regÏ1nen accompanying it, is, not 
unconl11lonly, so disagreeable, that sonle ,viII not 
sublnit to thenl; and satisfy thenlselves ,vith the 
excu8e, that, if they ,vould, it is not certain 
,vhether it ,vould be successful. And nlany persons, 
,vho labour under diseases, for ,vhich there are 
kno,vn natural renledies, are not so happy as to be 
al,vays, if ever, in the ,yay of thenl. In a ,yord, 


i See chap. v. 


I 
I 
Î 
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the remedies which nature has provided for diseases 
are neither certain, perfect, nor universal. 


9 25. If 
fe ask perfect 1"enl P clies, why not ask 
banislnJlenf of disease? 
And indeed the same principles of arguing, whicIl 
would lead us to conclude, that tIley must be so, 
would lead us like,vise to conclude, that there could 
be no occasion for them; i. e. that tIlere could be 
no diseases at all. And therefore our experience 
that tIlere are diseases SIIO'VS, tIlat it is credible 
beforehand, upon supposition nature lIas provided 
relnedies for theIn, tIlat these renledies may be, as 
by experience we find tIley are, not certain, nor 
perfect, nor universal; because it sho,vs, that the 
principles upon whicIl we sIlould expect the contrary 
are fallacious. 


9 26. In ret'elation, Teason is to judge (a) the rJ
eaning, 
(b) the 'Jnorality, (c) the e-vidence. 
And now, wllat is tIle just consequence fronl all 
these things? Not that reason is no judge of ,vhat 
is offered to us as being of divine revelation. For 
this would be to infer, that 've are unable to judge 
of any tIling, because ,ye are unable to judge of all 
things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, not 
only of tIle meaning, but also of the morality and. 
the evidence, of revelation. First, It is the province 
of reason to judge of tIle morality of the scripture; 
i. e. not ,vhether it contains things different from 
what we should have expected from a ,vise, just, 
and good Being; for objections from hence Ilave 
been no,v obviated: but whether it contains things 
plainly contradictory to ,visdom, justice, or goodness; 
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to what the light of nature teaches us of God. And 
I kno"\v nothing of this sort 0 bj ected against scripture, 
excepting such objections as are forlned upon sup- 
positions, ,vhich. "\vould equally conclude, that the 
constitution of nature is contradictory to wisdon1, 
justice, or goodness; ,vhich most certainly it is not. 


9 27. Sonze lJrecepts, not cuntr(try to iJJl1nutalJle 'Jnorality, 
are 'JJzade 'l}loral only by cOJJl1nand. 
Indeed there are some particular precepts in 
scripture, given to particular persons, requiring 
actions, ,vl1icl1 ,vould be ilnmoral and vicious, were 
it not for such precepts. But it is easy to see, that 
all these are of such a kind, as that the precept 
changes the "\vhole nature of the case and of the 
action; and both constitutes and sho,vs t11at not to 
be unjust or in1moral, ,vI1ich, prior to the precept, 
must have appeared and really have been so: ,vhich 
111ay ,veIl be, since none of these precepts are contrary 
to immutable morality. If it were commanded, to 
cultivate the principles and act from the spirit of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty; the comn1and would 
not alter the nature of the case or of the action, 
in any of these instances. But it is quite other- 
wise in precepts, ,vhich require only the doing an 
external action: for instaI?-ce, taking a,vay the 
property or life of any. For n1en have no right to 
either life or property, but what arises solely from 
the grant of God: ,vhen this grant is revoked, they 
cease to have any rig11t at all in either: and when 
this revocation is 111ade known, as surely it is possible 
it may be, it must cease to be unjust to deprive 
them of either. And though a course of external 
acts, which without command would be immoral, 
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lIlUst make an immoral habit; yet a fe,v detaclled 
cOlnmands haye no SUCll natural tendency 1. 



 28. O
jection urged against these lies against nature 
at large, and trial of all kinds. 
I thought proper to say thus llluch of the fe,y 
scripture precepts, which require, not vicious actions, . 
but actions whicll ,vould have been vicious llad it 
not been for such precepts; because they are sonle- 
tÎ1nes weakly urged as immoral, and great ,veight 
is laid upon objections drawn frOln tIleln. But to 
1Ile tIlere seems no difficulty at all in tIlese precepts, 
but what arises from tIleir being offences: i. e. fronl 
their being liable to be perverted 2, as indeed they 
are, by ,vicked designing nIen, to serve the lnost 
Ilorrid purposes; and, perllaps, to mislead the ,veak 
and enthusiastic. And objections fronl tllis head 
are not objections against revelation; but against the 
,vhole notion of religion, as a trial; and against the 
general constitution of nature. Secondly 3, Reason 
is able to judge, and must, of tIle evidence of 
revelation, and .of tIle objectiollS urged against that 
evidence: ,vhicll shall be tIle subject of a follo,ving 
cIlapter k. 


k Ch .. 
ape Vil. 


1 I suppose t.hat violence offered 
by order of law may help to illus- 
trate Butler's n1eaning: especially 
as in the case of an executioner. 
I deallnore fully. with this subject 
in 111Y reply to l\Iiss Hennell in a 
separate essay On the Censors of 
Butler. See Coleridge's account of 
Executioners in Gennany: Letters 
( 1895), vol. i. p. 294. 
2 Perverted, that is, seen1Ïngly, 


by unwarranted Ï1nitation. 'Ve 
need not examine the precise pro- 
priety of the word offences, since 
Butler has given his own definition 
of it pro 'uÎc 'rice. as acts liable 
to be perverted. The itpplication 
given a few centuries ago to some 
of the Old Testalnent comn1ands 
111ay perhaps serve here as an illus- 
tration. 
3 On this head see inf., ch. vii. 
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9 29. Other objections being frirolous, let us try those 
against the lJroofs. 
But the consequence of the foregoing observations 
is, that the question upon ,vhich the truth of 
Christianity depends is scarce at all, \vhat objections 
there are against its scheme, since there are none 
against the n10rality of it; hut 1chat ohjections there 
are against its ecÙ1ence: or, "I{clud 1Jroof there 're1nains 
of it, after llue allozvan
es 1111tde for the objections against 
that lJJ"ouf: because it has been sho\vn, that the 
objections against Christianity, as distinguished front 
objections against its evidence, are frirolous. For surely 
very little ,veight, if any at all, is to be laid upon 
a ,yay of arguing and object.ing, ,vhich, ,vhen applied 
to the general constitution of nature, experience 
sho,vs not to be conclusive: and such, I think, is 
the \vhole ,yay of objecting treated of throughout 
this chapter. It is resolvable into principles, and 
goes upon suppositions, ,vhich n1i
lead us to think, 
that the Author of nature ,vould not act, as \ye 
experience he does; or ,vould act, in such and such 
cases, as ,ve experience he does not in like cases. 
But the unreasonableness of this ,yay of objecting 
,viII appear yet lllore evidently froln llence, that 
the chief things thus objected again
t are justified, 
as shall be further shO"\vn 1, by distinct, particular, 
and full analogies, in the 
onstitution and course 
of nature. 


9 3 0 . Tr'é can judge 1chether a 'rerelation (a) tends to 
virtue and (b) is due to 'J]zere Itll1nan 1Jlolit'e. 
But it is to be ren1en1bered, that, as frivolous as 
objections of the foregoing sort against revelation are, 


I Chap. iv. latter l)art, and chaps. v, vi. 
VOL. I. R 
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yet, ,vhen a 
upposed revelation is lnore consistent 
,vitll itself, and lIas a nlore general and unifornl 
tendency to pron10te virtue, than, all circulnstances 
considered, could llave been expected froln enthusiasln 
and political viø\vs; this is a presumptive proof of 
its not proceeding fro In tI1eln, and so of its trutI1: be- 
cause ,ve are competent judges, ,vllat lnigllt I1ave been 
expected frolll entllusiasll1 and political vie'v
. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF CHRISTIANITY, CONSIDERED AS A SCHE
IE OR 
CONSTITUTIO
, IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 


9 I. Oùjections against nature have ùeen ansu:ered: sanle 
llJlSlCer -]JULY seree for Christianity I. 
I T hatll been no,v sI10v{n <1, that tIle analogy of 
nature renders it higIlly credible beforehand, 
that supposing a revelation to be nlade, it n1ust 
contain nlany tIlings very different froll1 ,vhat we 
sIlould I1ave expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections: al1d that thi
 observation, in good 
measure, takes off tIle force of those objections, or 
ratI1er precludes tIlen1. But it 111ay be alleged, that 


a In the foregoing chapter. 


1 To show this di
tinctly, But- 
ler, as if foreseeing the objection 
of those who now hold that he has 
only shifted the burden to the 
shoulders of Nature, expressly de- 
clines in this section to expose that 
line of defence to the attack: and 
hold:; it his duty, on the Inerits of 


the case, to show by a threefold 
arguluent that he is entitled to 
bar the objections as they are in 
theillselves, and not only by show- 
ing that they apply elsewhere. 
He has already done the same 
for Nature, not only in 1. vii., but 
in his Introduction, 
 17. 
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this is a very partial ans,ver to such objections, or 
a very unsatisfactory ,vay of obviating them: because 
it doth not show at all, that the things objected 
against can be "vise, just, and good; mucll le::;
, 
that it is credible they are so. It ,viII therefore be 
proper to sho,v this distinctly; by applying to these 
objections against the ,visdom, justice, and goodnesB 
of Christianity, the answer above h given to the like 
objectio1l8 against tIle constitution of nature: before 
,ve consider the particular analogies in the latter, to 
the particular things objected against in the former. 
N o,v that ,vhich affords a sufficient ans,ver to ob- 
jections against the ,visdom, justice, and goodness 
of the constitution of nature, is its being a consti- 
tution, a systeln, or 
chelne, imperfectly conlpre- 
hended; a schelne in ,vhich means are made use 
of to acconlplish ends; and ,vhich is carried on by 
general la,vs. For fro In tl1ese things it has been 
proved, not only to be possible, but also to be 
credible, that those things ,vhich are objected against 
may be consistent ,vith ,visdon1, justice, and good- 
ne8S; nay, n1ay be instances of then1: and even 
that the con
titution and governn1ent of nature 
may be perfect in the highe
t possible degree. If 
Christianity then be a schenle, and of the like kind; 
it is evident, the like objections against it lllUst 
adlnit of the like ans,ver. And, 



 2. It is ÙllJ.]erfectly conlprehended; {tnd our 
gJlorance 
bars our ohjections. 
[I.] Christianity is a schelne, quite beyond our 
con1prehension. The n10ral government of God is 
exercised, by gradually conducting thing
 so in the 


b Part I. eh. vii. to 'v hith this all along rl fers. 
R 2 
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course of l1is providence, that everyone, at lengtll 
and upon the whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts; and neither fraud nor violence, but trutll 
Hnd right, shall finally preyail. Christianity i
 a 
particular schen1e under this general plan of Provi- 
dence, and a part of it, conducive to its c0111pletion, 
,vith regard to mankind: consisting itself al
o of 
various parts, and a lnysterious econolny, ,vllicl1 11as 
been carrying on fronl the tinle tIle ,,,"orld can1e into 
its present ,vretched state, and is still carrying on, 
for its recovery, by a diyine person, the Messiah; 
,vho is to gather together in one the children of God 
that are scattered abroad c, and establish an ercrlasting 
kingdont, lchereiu lllcelleth righteollsness d. And in order 
to it; after various 111anifestations of things, relating 
to this great alld general SClle111e of Providence, 
through a successioll of 11Iany ages: (for the SjJirit 
of Christ 
chiclt 'lras in the lJr01Jhets, testified beforehand 
his sufferings, and the glory that should follolc: unto 

choJn it 
cas revealed, that not unto thentselfes, but unto 
us they did ?ninister the thi/l!Js 1fhich are n01(' relJOrtecl 
unto us ùy thPJn that have lJreached tile gosjJel,. 1vhiclt 
things the angels desire to look into e :)-after various 
di
pensàtions, looking for,vard, and preparatory, to 
this filIal salvation: itt tile fulness nf tiJJle, ,vhen 
infinite ,visdon1 thought fit; lIe, being in the for}}/; 
of God,-lnade hiJnself of no TejJuÜtfion, ({ncZ took ulJon 
hiJn the fornt of a servant, and lCllS lJlade in the likeness 
of 1Jlen: and being found in fashion as a Juan, he 
lUlJuùled hhnselj, and becanze oùedient to death, even the 
death of the cross: 1cherefure God also hath highly exalted 
7ÛJJ1, and giren hhn a }lcune, u.:7Ûch is aùore every naJ}le: 
that at the nanze of Jesus every knee should ùow, of 


c John xi. 52. 


d P t ... 
2 e. lIi. 13. 


e I Pet. i. I [, 12. 
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things ill hearen, and things in the earth, and things 
under the earth; ctnd that every tongue should confess 
that Jeslls Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father f. Parts like,vise of this econonlY are the 
miraculous lnission of the Holy Ghost, and. hi
 
ordinary a

istances given to good nlen: the invisible 
govcrnUlent, ,vhich Chri
t at pre
ent exercises over 
his church: that ,vhicll he llinlself refers to in the::;e 
,vords; In }uy l!àther's house are JJzan!} 1JzallsioJls-I gu 
to prepare a place for YOlt g: and his future return 
to judge the 
t"orld in righteousness, and completely 
re-establish the kingdol11 of God. For the Father 
judgeth no nzan, unt lildh conunitted all judgnzent unto 
the Son: that all JJlen should honour the Sou, eren as 
they honour the F'ather h. .J.lll lJOicer is gi fen unto hint 
in hearen and in earth i. ...-1ud he 1JlUst reign, till llf
 
hath put all enenlies under his feet. Then cOJJzeth the 
cnd, 
chen he shall hare delirered up the kingdon
 tv 
r;od, C'l:en the Father; 'lchen he shall hare lJltt dozcn all 
rule (lnd all authority and lJOlcer. And 
fhen all things 
slulll ue subdued unto hiJu, then shall the Son also hiJJt- 
self be suuject unto hi}}z t!tat put all things under lliJu, 
that God 1JUlY ue all in all k. No,,"," little, surely, need 
be said to sho,v, that this system, or schelne of 
things, is but inlperfectly conlprellended by us. The 
scripture expressly as
erts it to be so. And indeed 
one cannot read a pa
sage relating to this great 
l}lystery of godliness 1, but ,vhat iUlnlediately runs up 
into sOl1lething ,vhich sho,vs us our ignorance in 
it; as eyery thing in nature sho,vs us our ignorance 
in the constitution of nature. And ,vhoeyer ,viII 
seriously consider that part of the Christian schelne, 


f Phil. ii. 6-1 I. 
i lUaU. xxviii. 18. 


g John xiv. 2. 
k 1 Cor. xv. 24-- 28 . 


h John v. 22, 23. 
I I TiIn. iii. 16. 
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".hich is revealed in scripture, ,,
ill find so luucll 
lllore unrevealed, as ,viII COllyince 11iul, tllat, to all 
the purposes of judging and objecting, ,ve kno,v as 
]ittle of it, as of tIle constitution of nature. Our 
ignorance, therefore, is as nlucil an ans,ver to our 
objections against tIle perfection of one, as against 
the perfection of the other HI. 


9 3. ]{rre, as in nature, JJZerlllS to attain ends are used; 

vhich 111ay both be the leery best. 
[II.] It is obvious too, tllat in the Cilristian dispen- 
sation, as mucll as in tIle natural schelne of tllings, 
llleans are 11lade use of to accolnplish ends. And 
the observation of this furnishes us ,vith the sanle 
èUls'ver, to objections against tIle perfection of 
Christianity, as to objections of the like kind, 
ag'ainst tIle constitution of nature. It sIlo,vs tIle 
"- 
credibility, that tIle things objected against, llo,v 
.foolish n soever tlleyappear to 111en, 11lay be the very 
best nleans of accol1lplishing the very best ends. 
And tlleir appearillg foolishness is no presu111ptiol1 
ngainst tllis, ill a scheme so greatly beyond our 
eOlll prellension o. 


9 4. Nature olJcrates by general hucs, liard to 
trace out. 
[III.] The. credibility, that the Christian dispensa- 
tion lllay Ilave been, all along, carried on by general 
la,vs}J, 110 less than tIle courBe of nature, l1lay 
require to be nlore distinctly 1llade out. Consider 
tilen, upon ,vIlat ground it is ,ve say, that the ,vhole 
C0l1l11l011 course of nature is carried 011 according to 
general foreordained la,ys. "r e kno,v indeed seyeral 


111 Sup. I. vii. 13 sqq. 
o Sup. I. vii. 13 8'12. 


n I Cor. i. 
v Sup. I. vii. I 8. 
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of the general la,,"s of n1atter: and a great part of 
the natural behaviour of living agents is reducible 
to general la,v8. But ,ve kno,y in a n1anner nothing, 
by ,vhat la,vs, stornlS and ten1pest
, earthquakes, 
famine, pestilence, beconle the instrulnents of destruc- 
tion to nIankind. And the la,vs, by ,vhich persons 
born into the ,,"'orld at such a tinle and place are 
of such capacities, geniuses, tenlpers; the la,vs, by 
,vhich thought
 conle into our n1ind, in a nlultitude 
of cases; and by ,vhich innunlerable things happen, 
of the greatest influence upon the affairs and state of 
the ,,"'orld; these la,ys are so ,vholly unkno,,"'n to 
us, that ,ve call the events ,vhich conle to pass 
by then1, accidental: though all reasonable nIen 
kno,v certainly, that there cannot, in reality, bé 
any such thing as chance; and conclude, that tIlt, 
things ,vhich have this appearance are the result 
of general l<1',,"s, and nIa)'" be reduced into thenl. It 
is then but. an exceeding little ,yay, and in but 
a very fe,v respects, that ,ve can trace up the natural 
course of things before u
, to general la,vb. And it 
is only fronl analogy, that ,ve conclude th
 ,vhole 
of it to be capable of being reduced into thenI: 
only fronl our seeing, that part is so. It is frolll 
our finding, that the course of nature, in sonle 
respects and so far, goes on by general la,vs, that 
,ve concludp this of the rest. 



 5. 171e scone 1na!} hold as to rerelatioll. 
And if that be a just ground for such a conclusion, 
it is a just ground also, if not to conclude, yet to 
apprehend, to render it supposahle and credible, 
,vhich i
 sufficient for ans,vering objections, that God's 
Iniraculous interpositions nlay h
ve been, all along 
in like Inanner, by general la,vs of ,visdolll. Thus, 
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that 111iraculous po,vers should be exerted, at such 
tilnes, upon such occasions, in sucll degrees and 
manners, and with regard to SUCll persons, ratller 
than others; tllat the affairs of tIle world, being 
perlnitted to go on in their natural course so far, 
should, just at such a point, have a new direction 
given them by miraculous interpositions; tllat these 
interpositions should be exactly in such degrees and 
respects only; all this may have been by general 
la,vs. These la,vs are unknowll indeed to us: but 
no more unkno,vn, than the la,vs fronl wllence it is, 
that some die as soon as they are born, and others 
live to extrelne old age; tllat one man is so superior 
to another in understanding; with innumerable more 
things, ,vIIi ell , as ,vas before observed, we cannot 
reduce to any la,vs or rules at all, thougll it is taken 
for granted, they are as much reducible to general 
ones, as gravitation. N ow, if tIle revealed dispen
a- 
tions of Providence, and lniraculous interpositions, 
be by general la,vs, as well as God's ordinary govern- 
ment in tIle course of nature, made known by reason 
and experience; tllere is no more reaSOll to expect, 
that every exigence, as it arises, should be provided 
for by tllese general laws of lniraculous interpositions, 
tllan that every exigence in nature should, by the 
general laws of nature: yet tllere Inigllt be wise 
and good reasons, that miraculous interpositions 
sllould be by general laws: and tliat these la,vs 
sllould not be broken in upon, or deviated fronl, 
by otller miracles. 


9 6. As to ((J)lJ(trent [jalJS and anonudies, the t
co 
are petra lle 1. 
Upon the whole then: TIle appearance of defi- 
ciencies and irregularities in nature is owing to its 
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being a schen1e but in part n1ade kn, o,vn and of such 
a certain particular kind in other respects. N ow we 
see no Inore reason ,vhy the fralne and course of 
nature should be such a scheIne, than ,vhy Christi- 
anity should. And that the forn1er is such a schen1e, 
renders it credible, that tIle latter, upon supposition 
of its truth, may be so too. And as it is Inanife
t, 
that Christianity is a schen1e revealed but in part, 
and a schen1e in ,vhich means are Inade use of to 
accomplish ends, like to that of nature: so the 
credibility, that it Inay have been all along carried 
on by general laws, no less than the course of nature, 
has been distinctly proved. And froln all this it is 
beforehand credible that there Inight, I think prob- 
able that there ,vould, be the like appearance of 
deficiencies and irregularities in Christianity, as in 
nature: i. e. that Christianity ,vould be liable to the 
like objection
, as the fran1e of nature. And these 
objections are ans,vered by these observations con- 
cerning Christianity; as the like objections against 
the fralne of nature are answered by the like ob- 
servations concerning the fralne of nature. 


9 7. Obj. Christianity uses 1JleanS that are CUJJ1ÙrOUS and 
Toundnùout. Ans. TJTe are not fit judges,. and 
fhy. 
T HE objections against Christianity, considered as 
a n1atter of fact q, having, in general, been 
obviated in the preceding chapter; and the san1e, 
considered as 111ade against the ,visdoln and good- 
ness of it, having been obviated in this: the next 


q [This sign of reference is left by nle us I found it, except t,hat, 
as else,yhere, I substitute for the variable paging the actual place 
in the Treatise as fixed in this Edition, viz. I. vii. I sqq. But 
the sign ought. I think, to be attached to the last ,vords of the 
sentence, 'analogies in nature.' -ED. ] 
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tIling, according to the nlethod proposed, is to sIlo,v, 
that the principal objections, in particular, against 
CIlristianity, nlay be ans,vered, by particular and 
full analogies in 11ature. And as one of thenl is 
11lade against the ,vhole schenle of it togetIler, as 
just no,v described, I choose to consider it here, 
rather than in a distinct chapter by itself. The 
thing objected against tIlis schellle of tIle gospel is, 
'that it seelns to suppo
e God ,vas reduced to the 
11ecessity of a long series of intricate nleans, in order 
to accomplish llis ends, tIle recovery and salvation 
of tIle world: in like sort as 111en, for ,vant of 
understanding or po,ver, not being able to conle at 
tIleir ends directly, a.re forced to go roundabout 
,vays, and 11lake use of nlany perplexed contrivances 
to arrive at tilelll.' N o'v every thing 1vhich 1ve see 
SI10'VS the folly of this, considered as an objection 
against tIle trutll of Christianity. For, according to 
our 111anner of cOllception, God 111akes use of variety 
of nleans, ,vIlat ,ve often tIlink tedious ones, in the 
11atural course of providence, for the acconlplishnlent 
of all his ends. Indeed it is certain tIlere is SOllle- 
,vIlat in this nlatter quite beyolld our cOll1prehension : 
but tIle 11lystery is as great ill nature as ill Chris- 
tianity. We kno,v ,vhat ,ve ourselves ainl at, as final 
ends: and ,vhat courses ,ve take, nlerely as llleans 
conducing to tIlose ends. But ,ve are greatly ignorant 
ho,v far things are considered by tIle Autllor of 
llature, under the single notiol1 of llleans and ends; 
so as that it lllay be said, this is nlerely an end, and 
that merely 11leans, in llis regard. And ,vllether 
there be not 80nle peculiar absurdity in our very 
nlanner of conception, concerning this nlatter, SOUle- 
,vhat contradictory arising frolll our extreulely inl- 
perfect yie,vs of tIlings, it is inlPossible to say. 
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9 8. Herein it J}laillly COITCS1Jollds 1cith nature. 
Ho,yever, thus nluch is nlanifest, that the ,vhole 
natural ,vorld and governlllent of it is a schenle or 
systenl; not a fixed, but a progressive one: a scheme, 
in ,vhich the operation of yarious llleans takes up 
a great length of tillIe, before the ends they tend 
to can be attained. The change of seasons, the 
ripening of the fruits of the earth, the very history 
of a flo,ver, is an instance of this: and so is h unlan 
life. Thus vegetable bodies, and those of aninlals, 
though possibly fornled at once, yet gro,v up by 
degrees to a nlature state. And thus rational agents, 
,yho aninlate these latter bodies, are naturally directed 
to fornl each llis o,vn nlanners and character, by the 
gradual gaining of kno,vledge and experience, and 
by a long cour
e of action. Our existence is not 
only successive, as it lllUSt be of nece

ity; but one 
state of our life and being is appointed by God, to 
be a preparation for another; and that, to be the 
nleans of attaining to another succeeding one: in- 
fancy to childhood; childhood to youth; youth to 
nlature age. l\Ien are inlpatient, and for precipitating 
things: but the Author of nature appears deliberate 
throughout his operations; acconlplishing his natural 
ends by slo,v successive steps. And there is a plan 
of things beforehand laid out, ,yhich, fronl the nature 
of it, requires various systenls of llleans, as ,veIl as 
length of tiIne, in order to the carrying on its several 
parts into execution. Thus, in the daily course of 
natur
ù providence, God operates in the very sanle 
lllanner, as in the dispensation of Christianity: 
lllaking one thing subservient to another; this, to 
sOlne,vhat fUl;ther; and so on, through a progressive 
series of nleans, ,vhich extend, both back,vard and 
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fOI",yard, beyond our utmo
t vie,v. Of tIlis manner 
of operation, every thing ,ve see in the course ot 
nature is as mucll an instance, as any part of the 
Christian dispensation. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE PARTICULAR SYSTEl\1 OF CHRISTIANITY; THE 
APPOI
T
IENT OF .A )IEDIATOR, A
D THE REDE:MPTIO
 
OF THE 'VORLD BY 111)1. 
. 


9 I. JIediatiuu, or the instru'1Jzentality of others, 'Jnet 
everyzchere in nature. 
r-r1HERE is not, I tllink, any tIling relating to Cllris- 
1.. tianity, ,vhicll Ila8 been Inore objected against, 
tllan the nlediation of Cllrist, in SOllle or other of 
its parts. Yet, UpOll thorough consideration, tllere 

eelllS nothing less justly liable to it. For, 
[I.] TIle "\vllole analogy of nature relnoves all 
ilnagined presulnption against tIle general notion of 
a 1ncdiator betlceen God (uzd 'Jnan fi. For we find all 
living creatures are brougllt into the ,vorld, and their 
life in illfancy is preseryed, hy the instrulnentality 
of otllers: and every satisfaction of it, some ,yay 
or other, is bestowed by the like llleans. So that 
tIle visible governlnent, ,vllicll God exercises over- 
the ,vorld, is by the instrulnentality and mediation 
of otllers. Alld ho,v far his invisible governmellt 
be or be not so, it is impossible to deternline at all 
by reason. And tIle supposition, tllat part of it i
 
so, appears, to say tIle least, altogether as credible 


a I Tin1. ii. 5. 
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as tIle contrary. There is then no sort of objection, 
fro In the light of nature, against tIle general llotion 
of a mediator betvveen God and 111an, considered as 
H doctrine of Christianity, or as an appointment in 
this dispensation: since vve find by experience, that 
God does appoint mediators, to be tIle instrU111ents 
of good and evil to us; the instrunlents of his 
justice and his 111ercy. And the objection here 
referred to i
 urged, not against mediatio
 in that 
high, elninent, and peculiar bense, in ,vhich Christ 
is our Mediator; but absolutely against the ,yhole 
notion itself of a nlediator at all. 


9 2. PunisloJlcnt ulay COJJle of course, i. e. in the 

cay of ncäural consequence. 
[II.] As ,ve lnust suppose, that the ,vorld is under 
the proper lnoral government of God, or in a state 
of religion, before ,ve can enter into consideration of 
the revealed doctrine, concerning the redenlption 
of it by Christ; 
o that supposition is here to be 
distinctly taken notice of. No,v the divine lnoral 
governlnent ,vhich religion teaches us, i111plies, that 
the consequence of vice shall be lnisery, in SOUle 
future state, by the righteous judgnlent of God. 
That such consequent punishulent shall take effect 
by his appointlnent, is necessarily Ï1nplied. But, as 
it is not in any sort to be supposed, that ,ve are 
Blade acq uainted ,vith all the ends or reasons, for 
,vhich it is fit future punishlnents should be inflicted, 
or why God has appointed such and SUCll consequent 
l1iisery 
hould follo,v vice; and as ,ve are altogether 
in the dark, ho,v or in what nlanner it s11a11 folIo, v , 
by ,vhat inlmediate occasions, or by the instrumen- 
tality of ,vhat Uleans; there is no absurdity in 
supposing it nlay follo,v in a ,yay analogous to that, 
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in ,vllicIl l1lany nli
eries follo,v such and such course::; 
of action at present; poverty, sickness, infamy, un- 
timely deatll by diseases, deèltll froin tIle llands of 
civil justice. There is no absurdity in supposing 
future punishlnent l1lay follo,v ,vickedness of course, 
as ,ve speak, or in the ,yay of natural consequence 
froln God's original constitution of the ,vorld; fron1 
the nature lIe has given us, and fronl the condition 
in ,vhicll he places us: or in a like manner, as 
a person rasllly trifling upon a precipice, in the ,yay 
of natural consequence, falls do,vn; in the ,yay of 
natural consequence, breaks his liInbs, suppose; in 
the way of natural consequellce of this, without llelp 
perisIles. 


9 3. 
l nd natural consequence is the act of God. 
Some good lllell l1lay perhaps be offended ,vitll 
hearing it spoken of as a supposable thing, tIlat 
the future punisIllnents of ,vickedness Inay be in 
the way of 1Iatural consequence: as if this 'v ere 
taking the execution of justice out of tIle hands of 
God, and giving it to nature. But they should 
renleillber, that wIlen tIlings conle to pass according 
to the course of nature, this does not Ilinder thenl 
fronl being his doing, who is the God of nature: 
and tllat tIle scripture ascribes those punishnlents 
to divine justice, which are kno,vn to be natural; 
and ,vhicIl nlust be called so, ,vllen distinguislled- 
frolll such as are llliraculous. But after all, this 
supposition, or ratller this way of speaking, is here 
made use of only by ,yay of illustration of the 
subject before us. For since it l1IUst be adulitted, 
that the future punisillnent of ,vickedness is not 
a matter of arbitrary appointulent, but of reason, 
equity, and justice; it COlne::;, for ought I see, to 
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the sanle thing, \vhether it is supposed to be 
inflicted in a \vay analogous to that, in \vhich the 
tenIporal punishnlents of vice and folly are inflicted, 
or in any other ,yay. ..And thougll there ,vere 
a difference, it is allo,vable, in tIle present case, 
to lllake this supposition, plainly not an incredible 
one; that future puni
lllllent lllay follo\v ,vickednes
 
in the \yay of natural con
equence, or according 
to SOllle general la,vs of governUIent already estab- 
lished in the universe. 



 4. Partial l1ujJuuity or relief is fiuniliar to us 
11l nature. 
[III.] U pOll this supposition, or even ,vithout it, 
\ve 111ay observe sOlne\vhat, luuch to the present 
purpose, in the constitution of nature or appoint- 
111ents of Providence: the provision ,vhich is lnade, 
that all the bad natural consequences of lllen's 
actions should not al,vays actually follo,v; or that 
such bad consequences, as, according to the settled 
course of things, ,vould inevitably have follo\ved, 
if not prevented, should, in certain degrees, be 
prevented. vVe are apt preSllll1ptuously to inlagine, 
that the \vorld 111ight have beell so constituted, as 
that there \vould not have been any such thing 
as nlisery or evil. 011 the contrary \ve find the 
Author of nature permits it: but then he has 
provided reliefs, ilnd in lllany cases perfect renle- 
dies for it, after SOlne pains and difficulties: reliefs 
and rellledies even for that evil, ,vhich is the fruit 
of our o\vn lllisconduct; and ,vhich, in the course 
of nature, \vould have continued, and ended in 
our destruction, but for such remedies. And this 
is an instance both of sevèrity and of indulgence" 
in the constitution of nature. Thus all the bad 
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consequences, no'v mentioned, of a nlan's trifling 
upon a precipice, might be prevented. And thougll 
all ,vere not, yet sonle of theln nlight, by proper 
interpo
ition, if not rejected: by another's conling 
to the rasil man's relief, ,vitll Ilis o,vn laying hold 
OIl that relief, in such sort as the case required. 
Persons Illay do a great deal thenlselves to\vards 
preventing the bad consequences of tlleir follies: 
and more nlay be done by thenlselves, together 
,vitIl tIle a

istance of others tileir fello,v-crea- 
tures; ,vIlicil assistance nature requires and pronlpts 
us to. Tilis is the general constitution of the 
,vorld. N o'v suppose it had been so constituted, 
tilat after such actions ,vere done, as ,vere foreseen 
naturally to draw after thenl nli
ery to the doer, 
it silould have been no 1110re in hunlan po,ver to 
Ilave prevented that naturally consequent n1isery, 
in any in
tance, tllan it is, in all; no one can say, 
whether sucll a 1110re severe constitution of things 
might not yet have been really good. But, that, 
on the cOl1trary, provision is 111ade by nature, that 
,ve may and do, to so great degree, prevent the 
bad natural effects of our follies; this lnay be 
called mercy or cOl11passion in the original con- 
stitution of the world: compassion, as distinguislled 
froln goodness in general. And, the ,vllole kno,vn 
constitution alld course of things affording us in- 
stances of suell cOll1passion, it ,vould be according 
to the analogy of nature, to hope, that, Ilo,vever 
ruinous tIle natural eOl1sequences of vice 111ight be, 
froln tIle general laws of God's government over 
tIle universe; yet provision 1l1.igllt be lnade, possibly 
1l1igl1t have bee11 originally 111ade, for preventing 
tllose ruinous consequences fronl inevitably follo,ving : 
at least from folIo,ving ulliversally, and in all cases. 
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 5. Total iJJljJlllÛly is Qften reckoned 0/1. 
l\Iany, I 
lnl sensible, ,viII ,yonder at finding 
this Blade a que:stion, or 
poken of as in any 
degree doubtful. The generality of 11lankind are sO 
far fronl having that a,vful sense of things, ,vhich 
the present state of vice and lllisery and darkne

 
seen1S to Blake but reasonable, that they have scarce 
any apprehension or thought at all about this Blatter, 
any ,vay: and SOB1e serious per:son
 n1HY have 
poken 
unad visedly concerning it 1. 



 6. Iret neglect has !Jra re ronsequenfPs; Si 1/, lJrouaùly, 
auiuT oIlCS. 
But let us observe, 'v hat ,ve experience to be, 
and ,vhat, fronl the very constitution of nature, 
cannot but be, the consequence
 of irregular <lnd 
disorderly behaviour; even of such rashness, ,yilful- 
ness, neglects, as ,ye scarce call vicious. N o'v it 
is natural to apprehend, that the bad consequences 
of irregularity ,yill be greater, in proportion a
 thp 
irregularity i
 so. And there is no conlpari
on 
bet,veen the
e irregularities, and the greater in- 
::;tance
 of vice, or a disBolute profligate disregard 
to all religion; if there be any thing at all in 
religion. For consider ,vlH1t it is for creatures, 
n10ral agents, pre
un1ptuously to introduce that 
confu
ion and nli
ery into the kingdonl of God, 
\vhich nlankind have in fact introduced; to bla::;- 
phen1e the Sovereign Lord of all; to cOlltenul hi
 
authority; to be illj urious. to the degree they are, 
to their fello,v-creatures, the creatures of God. 


1 Butler seelllS to have had here 
in view those unhappy devices of 
what is called Universalism, that 


are now so 111uch lllore widely pro- 
lllulgated. 


YO L. I. 


s 
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Add tllat tIle effects of vice in the present ,vorld 
are often extrenle 111isery, irretrievable ruin, and 
even deatll. And upon putting all tllis together, it 
,viII appear, tllat as no one can say, in ,vhat 
degree fatal tIle unprevented consequences of vice 
IUtly be, according to tIle general rule of di vine 
government; so it is by no means intuitively cer- 
tëlin, 110W far these conBequence8 could possibly, 
in the nature of the tIling, be prevented, consis- 
tently ,vitIl the eternal rule of right, or ,vitIl 
,vhat is, in fact, tIle nloral constitution of nature. 
Ho,yeyer, there ,vould be large ground to llope, 
that tIle univer
al governnlent ,vas not so severely 
:-;trict, but that there ,vas roonl for pardon, or for 
having those penal consequellces prevented. Yet, 


9 7. },--r or does subsequent good behat:iour cancel tlte past 
iJl lzatzl1.e; 
[IV.] Tllere seenlS no probability, that any thing 
\\ye could do ,vould alone and of itself prevent 
then1: prevent their follo,ving, or being inflicted. 
Rut one would tllink, at least, it ,vere inlPossible 
that tIle contrary sIlould be tIlougllt certain. For 
,ve are not acquainted ,vith tIle ,vllole of the case. 
'V e are not inforn1ed of all tIle rea:sons, \vllich 
render it fit that future punisllnlents should be 
inflicted: and tllerefore cannot kno,v, ,vhether any 
thing \ve could do ,vould nlake such an alteration, 
ë1S to render it fit that they sllolIld be relnitted. 
'Ve do not kno,v \vhat the ,vllole natural or ap- 
pointed consequence8 of vice are; nor in ,vhat ,yay 
they ,vould follow, if not prevented: and there- 
fore can in no sort say, \vhether \ve could do any 
thing \vhicIl ,vould be sufficient to prevent tllenl. 
Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recollect 
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the analogy of nature or providence. For, though 
this may be but a slight ground to raise a positive 
opinion upon, in this n1atter; yet it i:::; :::;ufficient 
to ans,ver a mere arbitrary assertion, \vitliout any 
kind of evidence, urged by ,yay of objection against 
a doctrine, the proof of ,yhic}l is not reason, but 
revelation. Consider then: people ruin their for- 
tunes by extravagance; they bring diseases upon 
thenlselves by excess; they incur the penalties of 
civil la,vs; and surely civil governUlent is natural; 
,viII sorro,v for these follies past, and behaving 
,veIl for the future, alone nnd of itself prevent the 
natural consequences of thenl? On the contrary, 
lllen's natural abilities of helping tllenlselves are 
often inlpaired: or if not, yet they are forced to 
be beholden to the assistance of others, upon 

everal accounts, and in different ,vays: assistance 
,vllich they \vould have had no occa
ion for, had 
it not been for their lllisconduct; but ,vhich, in 
the disadvantageous condition they have reduced 
theni.selves to, is absolutely necessary to their 
recovery, and retrieving their affairs. 


9 8. And l!rOùaùly not under rerelatioJl. 
N o,v since this is our case, considering ourselves 
nlerely as inhabitants of this ,vorld, and as having 
a ten1poral interest here, under the natural goyern- 
lllent of God, \vhicll ho\vever has a great deal 1110ral 
in it: ,vhy iH it not suppo
able tllat this lllay be our 
ca
e also, in our nlore inlportant capacity, as under 
hi
 perfect llloral governlllent, and having a lllore 
general and future interest depending? If ,ve have 
lnisbehaved in this higher capacity, and rendered 
ourselves obnoxious to the future punishlllent, which 
God has annexed to vice: it is plainly credible, that 

 2 
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bellaving ,veIl for the tÏ1ne to conle nIay be-not 
useless, God forbid-but \vholly insufficient, alone 
find of itself, to prevent that punishll1ûnt; or to put 
u
 in the condition, \vIlich ,ve should llave been in, 
had \ve preserved our innocence. 


9 9. The 'icide earl!} ]Jreralence of sacrifices sholes hOle 
re}Jfl1fa17Ce 1cas held insu
Dicient. 
And thougll \ve ought to rea
on \vitII all reverence, 
\vhenever "'"e reason concerning tIle divine conduct: 
yet it nIay be added, tllat it is clearly contrary to 
all our notions of governnIent, as \vell as to \vhat is, 
in fact, the general constitution of nature, to supposo 
that doing well for the future should, in all case
, 
prevent all tIle judicial bad consequences of having 
done ûyil, or all tIle punisllnlent annexed to dis- 
obedience. And \ve have nIanifestIy nothing fronl 
\vIlence to deterlnine, in \vhat degree, and in \vhat 
cases, refornlation ,vouId prevent this punishluent, 
even suppo::5ing that it \vould in sonle. And tIlougll 
the efficacy of repentance itself alone, to prevent 
\vhat l1Iankind had rendered then1selves obnoxious 
to, and recover \vhat tIley had forfeited, is no,v in- 
sisted upon, in opposition to Chl"istianity: yet, by 
the general prevalence of propitiatory 
èlcrifice
 over 
the heathen \vorld, this notion, of repentance alono 
being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be con- 
trary to the general sen
e of lllankind. 


9 10. ])U JI islUJuJ Jì t, tltp Jt, 1("(18 to hp e.T1J(!ctrd. 
Upon the 'v hole, then: Had the la\vs, the general 
ht\ys of God"s governnlent, been perulitted to operate, 
\vithout any interpo:sition in our behalf, the future 
punishlllent, for ought ,ve kno,v to the contrar}'", 
or llave any reason to think, 111ust inevitably haye 
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follo,ved, notvvithstanding any thing ,ve could have 
done to prevent it. No,v, 


9 I I. JIcdiation, then, 1cas (a) aplJyopriate, (b) rcquisite, 
(c) e.ffectual. 
[V.] In this darknes
, or this light of nature, call 
it ,vhtch you please, revelation conIes in; confirnl
 
every doubting fear, ,vhich could enter into the 11eart 
of lnan, concerning tIle future unprevented conse- 
quence of ,vickedness; supposes the vvorld to be in 
a state of ruin; (a supposition which see111S the very 
ground of the Christian dispensation, and ,vhich, if 
not provable by reason, yet is in no ,vise contrary 
to it;) teaches us too, that the rules of divine govern- 
n1ent are such, as not to ëldnlit of pardon inllnediately 
and directly upon repentance, or by the sole efficacy 
of it: but then teaches at the sanle tinIe, ,vhat 
nature might justly l1ave hoped, that the 1110ral govern- 
lnent of the universe ,vas not so rigid, but that 
there ,vas 1'00111 for an interposition, to avert the 
fatal consequences of vice; ,vhich tllerefore, by this 
1110ans, does adillit of pardon. Revelation teaches us, 
that the unkno,vn la,ys of God's III ore general govern- 
ll1ent, no less than the particular la,vs by ,vhich vve 
experience he governs us at present, are compas- 
sionate b, as ,veIl as good in the lllore general notion 
of goodness: and that he hath lllercifully provided, 
that there should be an interposition to prevent the 
destruction of hunlan kind; ,vhatever that destruc- 
tion unprevented ,vould have been. God so lot'ed the 
1corld, that he gare his only begotten Son, that 1.chosoever 
beliereth, not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in 
a practical sense, that 1.fhosoeüer beliet'eth in hiJJt should 
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not perish c: gaye llis Son in the sanle ,yay of good- 
ness to the ,vorld, as lIe afford
 particular persons the 
friendly assistance of their fello,y-creatures; ,vhen, 
,vithout it, their tenIporal ruin "\vould be the certain 
consequence of their follieB: in tIle same way of 
goodllesB, I say; tIl0Ugh in a transcendent and in- 
finitely lligher degree. And the Son of God lo'ved us 
((nd gave hiJJtsclf for us, ,vitil a love, whicil 11e hin1- 
self conlpares to that of Ilun1an frielldsllip: tllough, 
in this case, all cOlnparisons must fall infinitely short 
of the tIling intended to be illustrated by tlleln. 
He intel1)ûsed ill sucll a lllanner as ,vas necessary 
and effectual to prevent that execution of justice UpOll 
sinners, ,vhicll God had appointed should other,vi
e 
llave been executed upon then1: or in such a 111anner, 
as to prevent that punisilinent from actually follovv- 
iug, whicll, according to the general la,vs of divine 
governlnent, Blust have followed the sins of the world, 
llad it not been for such interposition d. 


c John iii. 16. 
d It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, even by the nlost cursory 
Of large ques- reader, that it is, in any sort, affirnled or irnl)lied in 
lions it:j! any thing said in this chapter, that none can have 
aside. the benefit of the general redelnption, but such 
as have the advantage of being nlade acquainted with it in the 
present life. But it may be needful to mention, that several ques- 
tions, \vhich have been brought into the subject before us, and deter- 
n1ÏneJ, are not in the least entered into here: questions which have 
been, I fear, rashly deterlnined, and perhaps with equal rashness 
contrary \vays. For instance, \vhether God could have saved the 
,vorld by other nlefins than the death of Christ, consistently ,vith 
the generalla'\vs of his governnlent. And had not Christ conle 
into the \vorld, what ,vould have been the future ùondition of the 
better sort of men; those just persons over the face of the earth, for 
,vhonl, l\Ianasses in his prayer asserts, repentance ,vas not. nppointed. 
The nIeaning of the first of these questions is greatly anlbiguous : 
and neither of thenl can properly be answered, ,vithout going upon 
that infinitely absurd supposition, that ,ye kno\v the \vhole of the 
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9 12. Our sad plight has the sin iJl Paradise for 
its occasion. 


If any thing here said 
hould appear, upon fir
t 
thought, inconsistent ,vith divine goodness; a second, 
I am persuaded, ,viII entirely renlove that appearance. 
For ,vere ,ve to suppose the constitution of things 
to be 
uch, as that the ,vhole creation must haye 
peri
hed, had it not been for 
ulne\vhat, ,vhich God 
had appointed should be, in order to prevent tllèlt 
ruin: eyen this supposition \vould not be incon- 
sistent, in any degree, ,vith the nlost absolutely 
perfect goodness. But still it nlay be thought, that 
this \vhole lIlanner of treating the :::;ubject before us 
suppose
 l1lankind to be naturally in a very strànge 
state. And truly so it doe
. But it is not Chris- 
tianity, ,vhich has put us into this state. 'Vho- 
ever ,viII consider the l1lanifold l1liseries, and the 
extrelne ,vickedness of the ,yorld: that the be
t 
have great \vrongnesses ,vithin thenlselves, ,yhich 
they cOlllplain of, and endeavour to anlend; but 
that the generality gro,v n10re profligate and corrupt 
,vith age: that heathen l1loralists thought the present 
state to be a state of punishrnent: and, ,vllat nlight 
be added, that the earth our habitation has tht' 
appearances of being a ruin: ,vhoever, I say, "Till 
consider all these, anJ SOine other obyious thing
, 
,viII think he l1as little reason to object against the 
scripture account, that 11lankind is in a state of 
degradation; against this being the fact: ho,y difficult 


case, And perhaps the very inquiry, ll"lntf lcould harc follou'cd zl 
God had not done as he has? n1ay haye in it some very great ÏIu- 
propriety; and ought not to be carried on any further, than is 
nece
sary to help our_partial and inadequate conceptions of 
things. 
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soeyer he nlay think it to account for, or even to 
forn1 a distinct conception of the occasions and cir- 
cunlstance
 of it. But that the crillle of our fir
t 
parents 'YèlS the occasion of our being placed in 
H 1110re disadvantageous condition, is a thing through- 
out and particularly ëtnalogou:s to "\vhat ,ve 
ee in 
the daily cour
e of llatural Providence; as the re- 
covery of the ,yorld by the interposition of Christ 
llas been 
ho,Yn to Lü so in general. 


o 13. The Jltediatioll is vy a .fúrcs]uu]ull'cfl jJriest- 
'rieti})l; 
[VI.] The particular nl
Ulnèr in ,vhich Chri:st inter- 
posed in the redelnption of the ,vorld, or llis office 
as lJIed iaio}', in tIle largest sense, vet lceen (;od and 
JJUIJl, i
 tIIU::; repre:sented to u
 in the 
cripture. 1If) 
i.
 the light of' the ll'orld e; the revealer of the ,viII 
of God in the nlo
t clllinent sense. He is a pro- 
pitiatory :sacrifice f ; tll(' L(lJllb uf God g': anù, as he 
yoluntarily offered 11inl
elf up, he is styled our Higll- 
Priest h. And, ,vhicll seelllS of peculiar ,veight, he 
is de
cribed beforehand in tIle Old Te:stanlcnt, under 
the saIne character
 of a priest, ètlld an expiatory 
yictilll i. And ,vllereas it is objected, that all this 
is 111erely by ,yay of allusion to the sacrifices of 
the l\Iosaic la,v, the apostle on the cOlltrary affir111
, 
that the lall' leas II sltadolc of !Juod thiugs to COJne, 
(( lid not the cery Ùnage of the things k: and that the 
j))'iests that o.flèr !lift::; aeeo} d iug to the lalc-serre 


e John i. Hnù viii. 12, 
f Ronl. iii. 25 anù y. II; I Cor. Y. 7; Eph. Y. 2; I John ii. 2; 
lVlatth. xxvi. 28. 
g John i. 29, 36 ; and throughout the Book of Revelation. 
h Throughout the Epistle to the IIebl'e"rs. 
i Isa. liii; DëHl. ix. 2 -t; Ps. ex. 4. k Heb. x. I. 
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unto the e:raJJI}Jle and sluulolc of hea renly things, as 
JIoses 'lcas a(lJJloJlislwd of (;otl lchen he 'lcas about to 
nUlke flu! talJeJ"uacle: for Sef, :)a itll lip, that thou 7Jiake 
(Ill thiJl.rJs accordin!) to the lJattern sholeer! to tllef ill flu J 
JJlOunt I: i. e. th
 Levitical prie
thood 'Yà
 a shado,v 
of the priesthood of Christ; in like 111anner a
 th
 
tabernacle made by l\Io
es ,ya:-, according to that 
sho,ved hinl in the Inount. The priesthuod uf Chri
t, 
and the tabernacle in the 1110unt, ,vere the originals: 
of the fornler of ,yhich the Leyitical priesthood ,vas 
a type; and of the latter the tabernacle Blade by 
l\Ioses ,vas a copy. The doctrine of this Epistle 
then plainly i
, that the legal 
acrifice
 ,vere allu- 
siun8 to the great and final atoneluent to be lllade 
by the blood of Christ 
 and not tlInt this ,vas an 
allusion to those. Nor can any thing be 1110re ex- 
press and deterulinate, than the follo,ying passage. It 
is not lJo::s
ilJle that fhp blood uf 7Jltllð 1I Jld of goats should 
takt' alcay ðiJl. TJ7lerefore lchell he cnJJlefh into the lcorld
 
he tiU ith, Sacrifice (( Jld (
{feri JI.rJ, i. e. of bulls and of goats, 
thou 
couldest llOt, but a body hast thou jJrejJared Jne- 
Lo, I COJJie to du thy lcill
 0 God-By uJâch lcilliCC are 
sallctified, thruugh the Qtferiu.lJ n.f' the body of JeSllS Christ 
ONCe for all m. And to add one pa

<-1ge 1110re of the 
like kind: Christ UXIS once o.f}èred to bear the ::silt8 {
,. 
JUa,1Y; and untu thfJJI that luok for hilu shall he ((lJ1Jl'((J' 
flu! secoud t iJllC, withuut si Jl; i. e. ,vithout bearing sin. 
as he did at his first conling, by being an offering 
for it; ,vithout having our iniquities again laid U1J01l 
hinl, ,vithout being any n10re a sin offering :-untú 
tllenl that look for hinl shall he ll]J1Jear the secund ihne, 
lcithout sin, lodo :salratiun Jl. 


1 H ... 
eb. YIll. 4, 5. 


m Heb. x. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. 


11 Heb. ix. 28. 
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9 14. TJTith an e,tJicacy tra nscending that of eXa1JllJle, 
instruction, or gorerJl nlent. 
N or do tIle inspired ,vriters at all confine tllelll- 
selves to tllis 111anner of speaking concerning the 
satisfactioll of Cllrist; but declare an efficacy ill 
,vhat he did and suffered for us, additional to and 
beyond nlere instruction, example, and governnlent, 
in great variety of expre
sion: That Jesus should die 
for that nation, the J e,vs: and not for that nation only, 
but that also, plainly by the efficacy of his death, he 
shou7d gather together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abro(ul o : tllat he suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust p: tllat he gave his life, llÏ1nself, a 
ranSOJJl q: that U'C ,are bought, bought 
vith a lJrice r : 
tilat he Tedeenzed us 1fitlt his blood; 'redee1Jzed 'Us froJJt 
the curse of the la
c, being nlar1e a CltTSe for us s: that he 
is our ad l'ocate, intercessor, and lJrulJitiation t: that he 
U'(lS nUlde lJcrféct, or consu1l1mate, through sufferings: 
and being tllUS 'JJzade lJerfect, he becanle the author of 
salvation u: tllat God 1cas in Christ 1"econciling the 1vorhl 
to hhnself; by the death of his Son, by the cross; not 
in11nding their treslJasses unto then
 x: and lastly, that 
through death he destroyed hi}}z that had the lJOicer of 
death Y. Christ the11 having . t11uS 11 u1nbled hinzselj, 
a Jul UeC()}Jle oued iCllt to death, elf Il the death of the cross; 
God also hath highly exalted hiJn, and giren hiJ}
 a nanle, 
1chich is above every nanze: hath given all thi.ngs into his 


o John xi. 51, 52. P I Pet. iii. 18. 
(1 
Iatt. xx. 28; l\Iark x. 45; I rrim. ii. 6. 
r 2 Pet. ii. I ; Rev. xiv. 4; I Cor. vi. 20. 
S I Pet. i. 19 ; Rev. v. 9 ; Gal. iii. 13. 
t Heb. vii. 25; 1 John ii. I, 2. u Heb. ii. 10 and v. 9. 
x 2 Cor. v. 19 ; Ron1. v. 10 ; Eph. ii. 16. 
Y Heb. ii. 14. See also a relnarkable passage in the Book of 
J u b, xxxiii. 24. 
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lland: hath conl1nitted all judgJJlent unto hinz; that all 
'Jnell should honour the Son, ereJl as they honour the 
l?ather z. For, 1J""orthy is the L(unb that lCllS slain, to 
'receice lJOlcer, and Tiches, and 
cisdoJJ1, and strength, and 
honour, and gloJ'y, and blessing. 
IJld erery creature 
'lchic!t is in heacen, and on the earth, heard I, saying, 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and lJOlccr, be unto hÙn 
tlud sitteth ulJon the throne, and unto the LaJllb for elier 
((nd erer a . 


9 IS. It 
cas also (a) by a Pr01Jhet, 
These passages of scripture seen1 to cOlnprehend 
and express the chief parts of Christ's office, as 
l\Iediator bet,veen God and lnan, so far, I lnean, as 
the nature of thib his office is revea.led; and it i:s 
usually treated of by divine
 under three head
. 
First, He ,vas, by ,vay of en1inence, t
le Prophet: 
that Pr01Jhet that should C01Jle into the 
vorlcl L, to declare 
the divine ,vilI. He published anew the la,v of 
nature, ,vhich lnen had corrupted; and the very 
kno,vledge of ,vhich, to 
onle degree, ,vas lost an10ng 
theine He taught lnankind, taught us authoritatively, 
to lice soverly, righteously, and godly in this lJresent 
'1 co rld, in expectation of the future judglnent of God. 
He confirnled the truth of this n10ral systeln of 
nature, and gave us additional evidence of it; 
the evidence of testiInony c. He distinctly revealed 
the nlanner in ,yhicI1 God ,-iould be ,v-orshipped, the 
efficacy of repentance, and the re,vards and punisl1- 
n1ents of a future life. Thus he ,vas a prophet in 
a sense in ,vhich no other ever ,vas. To ,vhicl1 is 
to be added, that 11e set u
 a perfect eXaJJllJle, that u'e 
should follou' his stelJs. 


z Phil. ii. 8,9 ; John iii. 35 and v. 22, 23. a Rev. v. 12,13. 
b John vi. I I' c SU1). II. i. 4 sqq. 
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9 16. (b) TTTho had a C
hurch or kingd01n. 
Secondly, He ha
 a kingduni 'lehiell is not of this 
'[corlel. He founded a cllurcl1, to be to Inankind 
a standing Ine1110rial of religion, anù invitation to it; 
,vhicll he pronlised to be ,vitl1 al,vays even to the 
end. He exercises an invisible governlnent over 
it, hiu1self, and by his Spirit: over that part of it, 
,vhicll is lllilitant llere on eartll, a governnlcnt of 
discipline, for the lJeJfecti71g of the saints, for the edifyinf} 
his hody: till1ce all COJne in the UJlity of the faith, and of' 
the knolcledge of the Son of God, unto a lJeJfect luau, 
unto the 1neaSllre of thp stature of the fulness of Christ d. 
Of this church, all persons scattered over the ,,","orld, 
,vho live in obedience to llis la,,,"s, are Inen1bers. 
For tl1ese lIe is gone to lJrrl)(cre (t lJlace, and 
eill COJ1l() 
again to receire tl,eJJl unto hi}}l:ielf, that 'lehere he is, then) 
they }}lay he also; and reign 'lcitlt hiJn for erer aud erer c : 
and like,vise to take t'cngeance on thc1n that knolv not 
God, and ovey not his 90slJel f. 
Against tllese parts of Cllrist's office I find no 
objections, but what are fully obviated ill tIle begin- 
ning of tl1is cllapter. 


9 17. (c) By an eX1Jiation; 
Lastly, Cllrist offered Ili1l1:self a propitiatory sacri- 
fice, and lllade atonenlent for the sins of the ,vorld ; 
,vl1icll is n1entioned last, in regard to ,vhat is objected . 
against it. Sacrifices of expiation ,vere con1lnanded 
tIle J e,ys, and obtained an10ngst n10st otller nations, 
fronl tradition, ,vhose original probably ,vas revela- 
tion. And tlley ,vere continually repeated, botll 
occasionally, and at tIle returns of stated tin1es; and 


d Eph. iv. 12. 13. e John xiv. 2, 3 ; Rev. iii. 2 I and xi. 15. 
f 2 Thess. i. 8. 
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nUlde up great part of the external religion of l11an- 
kind. But Il(HC oJ(('e in the end of the 1corld Christ 
((lJl)cared to lJut (ucay sill by the sacrifice of hiJnse1fr:. 
And this sacrifice "'"as, in the highest degree Hnd 
,yith the n10st extensiye influence, of that efficacy 
for obtaining pardon of sin, ,yhich the heathens n1ay 
be t;uppo
ed to haye thought their sacrifices to haye 
been, and ,yhich the J ewi
h 
acrifices really ,vere in 
SOlne degree, and ,yitl1 regard to sonle persons. 


9 lB. TT7iereof the nlode is not refcaled to us. 
Ho,v and in ,vhat particular ,yay it had thi
 
efficacy, there 
lre not ,yanting persons ,vho hayp 
endeayoured to explain: but I do not find that the 
scripture has eXplained it. "r e seenl to be yery 
lunch in the dark concerning the nlanner in ,yhich 
the ancients understood atonen1ent to be nlade, i. e. 
pardon to be obtained by s<:lcrifices. And if the scrip- 
ture has. ns 
ure]y it has, left this nlatter of the 
satisfaction of Christ, nlysterious, left son1e,yhat in 
it unrevealcd, all conjectures about it nlust be, if 
not evidently absurd. yet at least uncertain. Nor 
has anyone reason to cOlllplain for "'"ant of further 
inforn1ation, unleb::3 he can sho,v his clain1 to it. 


9 19. ÒYOJJle Ita re exaggerated e.1])iatiuJl, others rcdu("() 
it to eXt IJllJle. 
Sonle haye endeavoured to explain the efficacy 
of ,vhat Christ has don
 and suffered for us, beyond 
,vhat thp 
cripture ha
 <:luthorized: others, probably 
becau:-;e they could not explain it, have been for 
taking it a,vay, and confining his office as Redcenler 


g Heh. ix. 26. 
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of the world to his instruction, exal1lple, Lind govern- 
nlent of the cllurch. 'Vherens the doctrine of the 
gospel appears to be, not only that lle taught 
the efficacy of repentance, but rendered it of the 
efficacy ,vhich it i:-;, by ,vhat lle did and suffered 
for us: that he obtained for us the benefit of having 
our repentance accepted unto eternal life: not only 
that he revealed to sinners, that they ,vere in a 
capacity of salvation, and 110'V they 111ight obtain 
i
; but nloreover that he put thenl into this capacity 
of salvation, by ,vhat he did and suffered for tIlenl; 
put us into a capacity of escaping future punishn1ent, 
and obtaining future happiness. And it is our ,visdonl 
thankfully to accept the bellefit, by performing tIle 
conditions, upon ,vhich it is offered, on our part, ,vith- 
out disputing llo,v it ,vas procured on llis. For, 



 20. TVhether (a) nz('al1S other than 1nediation could 
hare ùeen used, tee caUJlot judge. 
[VII.] Since we neither kno,v by ,vhat nleans 
punishnlent in a future state ,,,"ould have follo,ved 
,vickednes
 ill this; nor in ,vhat manner it ,vould 
have been inflicted, llad it llOt beell prevented; nor 
all the reaSOllS ,vh.r its infliction ,vould llave been 
lleedful; nor the particular nature of that state of 
happiness, ,vhicll Christ is gone to prepare for his 
disciples: and since ,ve are ignorant ho,v far any 
thing ,vhicll ,ve could do, ,,,"ould, alone and of itself, 
]lave been effectual to prevent that punishnlent, to 
,,"'hich we ,vere obnoxious, and recoyer that happi- 
lle

, ,vhicll ,ve llad forfeited; it is lno
t evident ,ve 
are not judges, antecedently to revelation, ,vllether 
a 11lediator ,vas -or ,vas not necessary, to obtain those 
ends: to preyent that future punishnlent, and bring 
lllankind to the final happiness of their nature. 
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9 21. J.,-ror (b) of the l){liticulars vf flip Inediatorial 
fuTk. 
And for the very sallIe reasons, upon supposition of 
the necessity of a lllediator, ,ve Hre no n10re judgè
, 
antecedently to revelation, of the ,vhole nature of 
his office, or the several parts of ,vhich it consi
ts; 
of ,vhat ,vas fit and requisite to be assigned hin1, 
in order to accoll1plish the ends of divine Proyi- 
dence in the appointnlent. And frOlll llence it 
follo,vs, tllat to object against the expediency or 
usefulness of þarticular things, revealed to have been 
done or suffered by hin1, because ,ve do not see 
ho,v they ,vere conducive to those ends, is highly 
aL:surd. Y et nothing is more COllllllon to be met 
,vith, than thi8 absurdity. But if it be ackno,v- 
ledged beforehand, that ,ve are llot judges in the 
case, it is evident that no objection can, ,vith any 
shado,v of reason, be urged against any particular 
part of Christ's mediatorial office revealed in 
cri pture, 
till it can be :sho,vn positiyely not to be requi
ite 
or conducive to the ends proposed to be aCcon'l- 
plished; or that .it is in itself unreasonable. 


9 22. Vicarious /'Ju.f{ering is ((Jl ordained alJjJoiutlJlent 
of erer!}da!} e.1perience; auterior to the fiual 
adjust/lient. 
And there is one objectioh" lllade against the sati
- 
faction of Christ, ,vhicll looks to be of tllis po
itive 
kind: that the doctrine of his being appointed to 
suffer for the sins of the ,yorld, represents God 3
 
being indifferent "\vhether he punished the innocent 
or the guilty. No,v fronl the foregoing observations 
,ve 111ay see the extrenle slightne

 of all 
uch 
objections; and (though it Ü; nlo
t certain all who 
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make theln do not see the consequence) that they 
conclude altogether as 111uch against God"s ,vhole 
original constitution of nature, and the ,vhole daily 
course of divine Providence in the governUlent of 
the "\vorld, i. e. against the ,vhole schelI1e of theisnI 
and the ,vhole 11otioll of religion, as against Chris- 
tianity. For the ,vorld is a constitution or :systenl, 
,vho:se parts have a nIutual referellce to each other: 
and there is a scheme of things gradually carrying 
on, called the course of nature, to the carrying on 
of ,vhich God has appointed us, in various ,vays, to 
contribute. And ,vhen, in the daily course of 
natural Providence, it is appointed that innocent 
people sllould suffer for the faults of tIle guilty, thiR 
is liable to the very saIne objection, as the instance 
,ve are no,v considering. The infinitely greater inl- 
portance of that appointulent of Christianity, ,vhich 
is objected against, does not hinder but it n1ay be, 
as it plainly is, an àppointnlf1nt of tIle very sanle 
kind, ,vitII ,vhat the ,vorld affords us daily exalnples 
of. Nay, if there ,vere any force at all in tIle 
objection, it ,vould be stronger, in one respect, 
against natural Providence, than against Christianity: 
because under the fornler ,ve are in n1any ca::ses 
cOlllnlanded, and even necest5itated ,vhether ,ve ,yill 
or no, to suffer for the falllts of others; ,vhereas 
the sufferings of Cllrist ,vere yoluntary. The ,vorld'
 
being under the righteous governnIent of God doeB 
indeed Ï1nply, that finally and upon the ,vhole every 
one shall receive according to hi
 personal deserts: 
and the general doctrine of the ,vhole scripture is, 
that this shall be the conlpletion of the diyine 
governlnent. But during th
 progress, and, for 
ought ,ve kno,v, even in order to the conlpletion 
of this lnoral schen1e, vicarious punishn1ents n1ay 
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be fit, and absolutely necessary 1. Men by tlleir 
follies run thelnselves into extrellle distress: into 
difficulties "\vhich "\vould be absolutely fatal to theIn, 
"\vere it not for the interposition and assistance of 
others. God comn1ands by the law of nature, that 
,ve afford them this assistance, in many cases ,vhere 
,ve cannot do it ,vithout very great pains, and labour, 
and sufferings to ourselyes. And "\ve see in ,vhat 
variety of ,vays one person's sufferings contribute 
to the relief of another: and how, or by ,vhat 
particular means, this comes to pass, or follo,vs, 
from the constitution and la,vs of nature, "\vhich 
COllIe under our notice: and, being falniliarized to 
it, men are not shocked with it. So that the reason 
of their insisting upon objections of the foregoing 
kind against the satisfaction of Christ is, either that 
they do not consider God's settled and uniforln 
appointments as his appointlllents at all: or else 
they forget that vicarious punishlllent is a provi- 
dential appointment of eyery day's experience: and 
then, from their being unacquainted ,vith the more 
general laws of nature or divine government over the 
world, and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
could contribute to the redemption of it, unless by 
arbitrary and tyrannical ,viII; they conclude his 
sufferings could 110t contribute to it any other way. 


9 23. Not'ice its tendency to t'indicate the lazes of God. 
And yet, ,vhat has been often alleged in justifica- 
tion of this doctrine, even frollI the apparent natural 


1 Punishn1ents materially: not 
punishments' forn1ally.' I take it 
for granted that in this phrase 
Butler only n1eans to superadd to 
the idea of vicarious suffering these 
VOL. I. 


ideas, (a) that there has been sin 
in the case, (b) that the penalty 
due to it has been voluntarily 
undergone by another. But this 
may be disputed. 
T 
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tendency of this method of our redemption; its 
telldency to vindicate tIle authority of God's la,vs, 
and deter his creatures from Sill; tllis has never 
yet been ans,vered, and is, I think, plaillly Ullanswer- 
able: though I aln far froln thinking it an account 
of tIle ,vllole of tIle case. But without taking this 
into consideration, it abundantly àppears, fron1 the 
observations above Inade, that this objection is, not 
an objection against Cllristianity, but against the 
,vhole general constitution of llature. And if it ,vere 
to be considered as an objection agaillst Christianity, 
or considering it as it is, all objection against the 
constitution of nature; it amounts to no more in 
conclusioll than tllis, that a divine appointment 
callnot be necessary or expedient, because the objector 
does not discern it to be so: tllough he must o,vn 
tilat the nature of the case is such, as renders him 
incapable of judging, wilether it be so or 110t; or 
of seeing it to be 11ecessary, though it ,vere so. 


9 24. This cavil, , nre see not ,vhy, ergo it cannot be,' 
abnost nlore foolish than guilty. 
It is indeed a matter of great patience to reason- 
able men, to find people arguing in this manner: 
objecting against the credibility of such particular 
things revealed in scripture, that they do not see 
the necessity or expediency of then1. For though 
it is llighly right, and the Inost pious exercise of 
our understanding, to inquire ,vith due reverence 
into the ends and reasons of God's dispensations: 
yet when those reasons are cOllcealed, to argue from 
our ignorance, that sucll dispensations cannot be 
from God, is infinitely absurd. The presulllption of 
this kind of objectionf3 seelllS allllost lost in the 
folly of them. And tIle folly of tllenl is yet greater, 
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when they are urged, as usually they are, against 
things in Christianity analogous or like to those 
natural dispensations of Providence, which are matter 
of experience. Let reaS011 be kept to: and if any 
part of the scripture account of the reden1ption of 
the ,vorld by Christ can be shown to be really con- 
trary to it, let the scripture, in the nanle of God, 
be given up: but let not such poor creatures as 
we go on objecting against an infinite scheme, that we 
do not see the necessity or usefulness of all its 
parts, and call this reasoning; and, ,vhich still further 
heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts 
which ,ve are not actively concerned in. For it may 
be worth mentioning. 


9 25. TVe cannot expect infor}nation on the divine conduct, 
as large as on our own duty. 
Lastly, That not only the reason of the thing, but 
the whole analogy of nature, should teach us, not 
to expect to have the like information concerning 
the divine conduct, as concerning our o,vn duty. 
God instructs us by experience, (for it is not reason, 
but experience which instructs us,) ,vhat good or bad 
consequences ,viII follow from our acting in such 
and such manners: and by this he directs us, ho,v 
've are to behave ourselves. But, though we are 
sufficiently instructed for the common purposes of 
life: yet it is but an almost infinitely small part 
of natural providence, which ,ve are at all let into. 
The case is the sanle with regard to reyelation. 
The doctrine of a mediator between God and man, 
against ,vhich it is objected, that the expediency of 
some things in it is not understood, relates only to 
,vhat ,vas done on God's part in the appointment, 
and on the lnediator's in the execution of it. For 
T 2 
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,vhat is required of us, in consequence of this gracious 
dispensation, is another subject, in ,vhich none can 
complain for ,vant of informatioll. The constitution 
of the ,vorld, and God's natural government over it, 
is all 111ystery, as mucl1 as the Christian dispen- 
sation. Yet under the first Ile has givell men 
all things pertaining to life; a,nd under the other, all 
things pertaining unto godlilless. And it 111ay be 
added, that tllere is nothing hard to be accounted 
for in any of the common precepts of Christianity: 
tllougll if there ,vere, surely a diville cOInmand is 
abundantly sufficiellt to lay us Ullder the strongest 
obligations to obedience. But the fact i
, that the 
reaSOIIS of all tIle Christian precepts are evidellt. 
Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to keep 
up and propagate religion anlongst lllankind. And 
our duty to Christ, the internal alld external ,vorsllip 
of hinl; this part of the religion of the gospel, 
lllanifestly arises out of ,vhat lIe lIas done and suf- 
fered, llis authority and dominion, and tIle relation 
,vhicll lle is revealed to stand in to us h. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE WANT OF UNIVERSALITY IN REVELATION: AND 
OF THE SUPPOSED DEFICIENCY IN THE PROOF OF IT. 


9 I. These tlCO objections do not justify 'rejection, 
I T has been thought by some persons, that if the 
evidence of revelation appears doubtful, this 
itself turns into a positive argulllent against it: 
because it cannot be supposed, that, if it were true, 


h Sup. II. i. 16-18. 
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it ,vould be left to subsist upon doubtful evidence. 
And the objection against revelation from its not 
being universal is often insisted upon as of great 
,veight. 
Now the ,veakness of these opinions nlay be sho,vn, 
by observing the suppositions on ,vhich they are 
founded: ,vhich are really such as these; that it 
cannot be thought God ,vould have besto,ved any 
favour at all upon us, unless in the degree, ,vhich, 
'v"e think, he Inight, and ,vhich, ,ve Î1nagine, ,vollld 
be nlost to our particular advantage; and al::;o that it 
cannot be thought he ,vould besto,v a favour UpOll 
any, unless he besto,ved the sanle upon all: sup- 
positions ,vhich ,ve find contradicted, not by a fe,v 
instances in God's natural governlnent of the ,vorld, 
but by the general analogy of nature together. 


9 2. In teJl1j)()ral nzattcrs,. nor, therefore, in slJiritual,. 
as rpgarrls (a) ÏJnpCJjfct connnunicafion, 
Persons ,vho speak of the evidence of religion 
a::5 doubtful, and of this supposed doubtfulness as 
a positive argulllent against it, should be put upon 
considering, ,vhat that evidence indeed is, ,vhich they 
act upon ,vith regard to their tenlporal interests. 
For, it is not only extrelnely difficult, but in Inany 
cases absolutely inlpossible, to balance pleasure and 
pain, sati
faction and uneasiness, so a
 to be able 
to ):;ay on ,vhich side the overplus is. There are 
the like difficulties and inlpossibilities in nlaking the 
due allo,vances for a change of tenlper and taste, 
for satiety, disgusts, ill health: any of ,vhich render 
nlen incapable of enjoying, after they have obtained 
,vhat they nlost eagerly desired. Nlunberless too 
are the accidents, besideH that one of untilnely 
death, ,vhicll may even probably disappoint the 
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best cOllcerted schemes: and strong objections are 
oftell seell to lie against them, not to be relnoved 
or allswered, but ,vllicll seem overbalallced by reasons 
on the other side; so as tllat the certaill difficulties 
and dallgers of the pursuit are, by everyone, tllought 
justly disregarded, upon accoullt of the appearing 
greater advantages in case of success, though there 
be but little probability of it. Lastly, everyone 
observes our liablelless, if ,ve be not upon our 
guard, to be deceived by the falsellood of men, alld 
tIle false appearances of things: alld this danger 
must be greatly increased, if tllere be a strong bias 
,vithiIl, suppose fronl indulged passion, to favour 
the deceit. Hence arises that great uncertainty and 
doubtfulness of proof, wherein our temporal interest 
really consists; ,vllat are the most probable means 
of attailling it; ùnd whether those means will 
eventually be successful. And numberless ÏIlstances 
there are, in the daily course of life, ill ,vhich all 
111en tl1ink it reasonable to engage in pursuits, 
tl10ugh tIle probability is greatly against succeeding; 
and to make SUCll provision for themselves, as it 
is supposable tl1ey may have occasion for, tl10Ugll 
tIle plain ackno,vledged probability is, tllat they 
never sllall. 


9 3. Or (b) want of Uni1jersality in the gift. 
Tllell tllose ,,"110 tl1ink tIle objection against revela- 
tion, from its ligllt not being ulliversal, to be of 
weight, should observe, that the Autl10r of nature, 
in numberless instances, besto,vs tI1at UpOll some, 
,vhicll he does not upon otllers, ,vho seenl equally to 
stand in need of it. Indeed 11e appears to besto,v all 
llis gifts with tIle most promiscuous variety alnong 
creatures of the same species: llealth and strength, 
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capacities of prudence and of kno,vledge, n1eans of 
iU1proven1ent, riches, ànd all external advantages. 
And as there are not àny t,vo nlen found, of 
exactly like shape and features: so it i
 probable 
there are not any t,vo, of an exactly like constitu- 
tion, teu1per and situation, ,vith regard to the goods 
and evil
 of life. Yet, not,vithstanding these uncer- 
tainties and varieties, God does exercise a l1atural 
governn1ent over the ,vorld: and there is such a 
thing as a prudent and iU1prudent in
titution of 
life, ,vith regard to our health and our affairs, under 
that his natural government. 


9 4. Direrse degrees of eridence hare here been cOl1zùined 
'Lcith diLoersity of !Ùue; 
As neither the J e,yish nor Christian revelation have 
been universal; and as they have been afforded to 
a greater or less part of the ,yorld, at different tÎ1nes : 
so like,vise, at different tÎ1nes, both revelations have 
had different degrees of evidence. The J H\VS ,yho 
lived during the succession of prophets, that is, fron1 
l\Ioses till after the Captivity, had higher evidence 
of the truth of their religion, than those had, ,vho 
lived in the interval bet,veen the last-mentioned 
period, and the con1ing of Christ. And the first 
Christians 11ad higher evidence of the 111iracles 
,vrought in attestation of Christianity, than ,yhat 
,ve have no,v. They had also a strong presulllptive 
proof of the truth of it, perhaps of much greater 
force, in ,yay of argument, than n1any think, of 
,vhich 've have very little remaining; I mean the 
presunlptive proof of its truth, from the influence 
,yhich it had upon the lives of the generality of its 
professors. And ,ve, or future ages, lllay possibly 
nave a proof of it, ,vhich they could not have, frolll 
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the conforn1ity bet,veen the prophetic history, and 
the state of the world and of Christianity. 


9 5. ....llso of persons, places, circunlstances. 
And furtIler: If we ,vere to suppose the evidence, 
,vhich son Ie have of religion, to amount to little n10re 
tl1an seeing that it n1ay be true; but that they 
relnain in great doubts and uncertainties about both 
its evidence and its nature, and great perplexities 
concerning the rule of life: others to have a full 
conviction of the truth of religion, ,vitI1 a distinct 
kno,vledge of tIleir duty: and others severally to 
have all the interlnediate degrees of religious light 
and evidence, ,vhich lie bet,veen tIlese two-If ,vp 
put the case, tllat for the present, it ,vas intended, 
revelation sllould be no 11101"e tllan a slnall light, Ì11 
the 11Iidst of a ,vorld greatly overspread, notwith- 
standing it, with ignorance and darkness: that 
certain glilnlnerings of this light should extelld, and 
be directed, to remote distances, Ì11 SUCII a lllanner 
as that those who really partook of it should 
not discern fronl ,vllence it originally came: that 
SOlne in a nearer situation to it should llave its 
light obscured, and, in different ,vays and degrees, 
intercepted: and that others should be placed ,vithÏ11 
its clearer influence, and be nlucII Inore enlivened, 
cheered, and directed by it; but yet that even to 
these it sllould be no lnore than a light shining in 
a dark lJlace: all this would be perfectly unifol"ln, 
and of a piece with the conduct of Providence, in 
the distributiOll of its other blessings. If the fact 
of the case really ,vere, that some have received no 
light at all from the scripture; as Inany age
 and 
countries in the heathen ,vorld: that others, though 
tlley 11ave, by means of it, had essential or natural 
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religion enforced upon their consciences, yet have 
never had the genuine scripture-revelation, \vith its 
real evidence, proposed to their consideration; and 
the ancient Persians 1 anù n10dern l\Iaholnetan::; 2 111ay 
possibly be instances of people in a 
ituation 
0111e- 
,yhat like to this: that others, though they have had 
the Hcripture laid before then1 as of divine revelation, 
yet have had it ,vith the syste111 and evidence of 
Christianity so interpolated 3, the systenl so cor- 
rupted, the evidence so blended ,vith fal
e n1iracle
, 
as to leave the Inind in the ut1110st doubtfulnes
 
and uncertainty about the \vhole; 'v hich nlay be 
the 
tate of some thoughtful Inen, in Inost of those 
nations ,vho call then1
elves Christian: and lastly, 
that others have had Christianity offered to then1 in 
its genuine sin1plicity, and ,yith its proper evidence, 
as persons in countries and churches of civil and 
of Christian liberty; but ho,vever that even these 
persons are left in great ignorance in n1any respects, 
and have by no n1eans light afforded then1 enough 
to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regulate their 
life, to teach then1 their duty, and encourage then1 
in the careful discharge of it: 


9 6. All these cases hare lJarallels in nature. 
I SilY, if \ve ,yere to suppose this son1e\yhat of 
a general true account of the degrees of n10ral and 


1 The author probably had in 
his mind the comparative purity 
of Zoroastrian doctrine. 
2 There are three things here to 
be borne in n1Índ : 
(a) That 
lahometanislll, anlong 
undeveloped races, still luanifests 
a considerable force of aggre8sive 
energy. 
{b) That its proclanlation of the 


divine unity is a fact of gigantic 
11loment. 
(c) That the worst of all its ùe- 
velopments, in the terrible wicked- 
ness of the government of Turkey, 
has only been exhibited in full to 
the world during the latter portion 
of the nineteenth century. 
S Sèe sup. II. i. 13. 
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religious light and evidence, ,vhicll ,vere intended to 
be afforded Inankind, and of ,vllat has actually been 
and is their situation, in their moral and religious 
capacity; there \vould be nothing in all this ignorance, 
doubtfulness, and uncertainty, in all tllese varieties, 
and supposed disadvantages of SOlne in cOlnparison 
of others, respecting religion, but may be paralleled 
by 111anifest analogies in the natural dispensationH 
of Providence at present, and considering ourselves 
111erely in our telnporal capacity. 


9 7. Eut God's l Jlan is one of allo'U'ances, and 
so of universal equity. 
N or is tllere any thing shocking in all this, or 
\vhicl1 ,vould seen1 to bear lIard upon the Inoral 
adn1Ìnistration in nature, if ,ve ,vould really keep 
in mind, that everyone shall be dealt equitably 
,vith: instead of forgetting this, or explaining it 
away, after it is ackno,vledged in ,vords. All 
shado\y of injustice, and indeed all 11arsl1 appear- 
ances, in this various econolny of Providence, 
,vould be lost; if we ,vould keep in mind, tllat 
every n1erciful allowance sllall be made, and no 
1110re be required of anyone, tllan ,vhat migl1t 
have been equitably expected of 11im, from tIle 
circumstances in ,vhicl1 he ,yas placed; and not what 
Inigllt have been expected, had lIe beel1 placed in 
other circumstances: i. e. in scripture language, 
that every man sllall be aCCC1Jted according to tl'hat 
he had, not accord ing to what he hacl not a. This 
110,vever doth not by any means imply, that all 
persons' cOl1ditiol1 11ere is equally adval1tageous ,vith 
respect to futurity. Al1d Providence's designing 


a 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
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to place sonle in greater darkness \vith respect to 
religiouH kno,vledge, is no more a reason ,vhy they 
should not endeavour to get out of that darkne

, 
and others to bring thenl out of it; than \vhy 
ignorant and slo\v people ill Inatters of other kno\v- 
ledge should not endeavour to learn, or should not 
be instructed. 


9 8. Unlikeness of creatures 1JUlkes lJJ'ovavle unlikeness 
of situations for like CTeatures. 
It is not unreasonable to suppoHe, that the sanle 
,vise and good principle, ,vhatever it ,vas, which 
disposed the Author of nature to Inake different 
kinds and orders of creatures, disposed him also 
to place creatures of like kinds in different situa- 
tions ]: and that the sanle principle ,vhich di
- 
posed hinl to lnake creatures of different n10ral 
capacities, disposed hilll also to place creatures of 
like nloral capacities in different religious situa- 
tions; and even the same creatures, in different 
periods of their being. And the account or reason 
of this is also 1110St probably the account ,vhy the 
constitution of things is such, as that creatures of 
III oral 11atures or capacities, for a considerable part 
of that duration in \vhich they are living agents, 
are not at all subjects of morality and religion; but 
gro,v up to be so, and gro\v up to be so nlore and 
nlore, gradually froll1 childhood to 111ètture age. 


1 'Of like kinds' nlay Inean, I 
presunle, likeness of kind, clas8, 
property, or quality, short of like- 
ness in every particular of each 
property or quality. It is observ- 
able that when St. Paul pleads the 
dominion of the potter over his 


clay, to confront an objector, he 
does not proceed to any assertion 
that the potter, in selecting clay 
for difl'erent vessels, has no regard 
to the suitableness of the nlaterial 
for each respectively. ROlU. IX. 
2 1-23. 
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9 9. The C01JllJlexit!} of natltrc infers per se 
9 reat 
fariet ies. 
Wllat, in particular, is the account or reason 
of these tllings, ,ve 11lUst be greatly in the dark, 
were it only that ,ve kno,v 
o very little even of 
our o,vn case. Our present state 11lay possibly be 
the consequence of sOIne,vhat past, ,vhich ,ve are 
wholly igllorallt of: as it has a reference to sonle- 
'v hat to COlne, of which ,ve know scarce Hny 11lore 
than is necessary for practice. A systenl or COll- 
stitution, in it
 Ilotion, implies variety; and so 
cOInplicated an one as this ,vorld, very great variety. 
So that ,vere revelation universal, yet froln nlen's 
different capacities of ullderstanding, fron1 the dif- 
ferent lellgths of tlleir lives, tlleir different educations 
and otller external circulllstances, and froln their 
difference of temper alld bodily constitution; their 
religious situations ,vould be ,videly different, and 
the disadvantage of sonle in cOlnparison of others, 
perhaps, altogether as 11luch as at present. And 
the true account, ,vhatever it be, why Inankind, 
or such a part of Inankind, are placed in this 
conditioll of ignorance, Inust be supposed al
o the 
true account of our further ignorance, in llOt kno,v- 
ing the rea
ons ,vhy, or whence it is, that they 
are placed in this condition. But tIle follo,ving 
practical reflections Inay deserve the serious con- 
sideration of those perSOllS, ,vllo think the circllI1l-- 
stances of mankind or their O'Vll, in the forelllentioned 
respects, a ground of complaint. 
9 10. (a) Doubtfulness of e'l:idence 1na!} constitute a l)({rt 
of 'Juoral lJrOùatioll. 
First, The evidence of religion not appearing 
obvious, may constitute one particular part of SOlne 
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n1en's trial in the religious sellse: as it gives scope 
for a virtuous exercise, or vicious neglect of their 
understanding, in exan1ining or not exalnining into 
that evidence. There seems no possible reason to 
be given, why "\ve n1ay not be in a state of moral 
probation, ,vith regard to the exercise of our under.. 
standing upon the subject of religion, as we are 
,vith regard to our behaviour in COlnmon affairs. 
The former is as much a thing ,vithin our po,ver 
and choice as the latter. And I suppose it is to 
be laid dO'VIl for certain, that the same character, 
the saIne in,vard principle, ,vhich, after a man is 
convinced of the truth of religion, renders llim 
obedient to the precepts of it, ,vould, ,vere lle not 
thus convinced, set hÍln about an exalnination of 
it, upon its system and evidence being offered to 
his thoughts: and that in tIle latter state llis 
examination ,vould be with an impartiality, serious.. 
ness, and solicitude, proportionable to ,vhat his 
obedience is in the former. 


9 I I. (b) 
Teglect of evidence is a fornt of dep rat" ity. 
And as inattention, negligence, ,vant of all 
serious concern, about a matter of such a nature 
and such importance, when offered to n1en's con.. 
sideration, is, before a distinct conviction of its 
truth, as real immoral depravity and dissoluteness; 
as neglect of religious practice after such conviction: 
so active solicitude about it, and fair impartial con.. 
sideration of its evidence before such conviction, is 
as really an exercise of a morally Tight temper; 
as is religious practice after. Thus, that religion 
is not intuitively true, but a n1atter of deduction 
and inference; that a conviction of its truth is not 
forced upon every one, but left to be, by sonle, 
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collected ,vitll heedful attention to premises; this 
as llluch constitutes religious probation, as much 
affords sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and 
,vrong behaviour, as any thÏIlg whatever does. And 
their nlanner of treating this subject, when laid 
before them, sIlows \vhat is in their Ileart, and is 
an exertion of it. 


9 12. (a) In tItis subject, that 1natter '1n(ty be true' obliges, 
as 1vell as if it 'is true.' 
Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evident, 
though it is not so mucll attellded to, that if, upon 
consideratioll of religion, the evidence of it should 
seenI to any persons doubtful, in tIle higllest sup- 
posable degree; even this doubtful evidence ,viII, 
ho\vever, put them into a general state of lJ1"obation 
in the moral and religious sense. For, suppose 
a III an to be really in doubt, \vhetller such a person 
had not done him the greatest favour; or, whether 
his whole temporal interest did not depend upon 
that person: no one, who had any sense of grati- 
tude and of prudence, could possibly consider 
1Iin1self in the same situatioll, ,vith regard to such 
person, as if lIe had no SUCll doubt. In truth, 
it is as just to say, that certainty and doubt are 
the same; as to say, tIle situations now mentioned 
,vould leave a man as entirely at liberty in point 
of gratitude or prudence, as he would be, were 
lIe certain lle had received no favour from such 
person, or that he no ,yay depended upon him. 
And thus, thougll the evidence of religion ,vhich 
is afforded to some men sIlould be little more than 
that they are given to see, the system of Christianity, 
or religion in general, to be supposable, and cre- 
dible; this ought in all reason to beget a serious 
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practical apprehension, that it may be true 1. And 
even this will afford matter of exercise for religious 
suspense and deliberation, for moral resolution and 
self-governnlent ; because the tlpprehension that 
religion may be true does as really lay In en under 
obligations, as a full conviction that it is true. It 
gives occasion and motives to consider further the 
important subject; to preserve attentively upon 
their minds a general implicit sense that they may 
be under divine moral government, an a,vful 
solicitude about religion, whether natural or re- 
vealed. Such apprehension ought to turn men's 
eyes to every degree of ne,v light ,vhich may be 
had, from whatever side it comes; and induce 
them to refrain, in the Inean time, from all Î1nmo- 
ralities, and live in the conscientious practice of 
every common virtue 2. Especially are they bound 
to keep at the greatest distance from all dissolute 
profaneness; for this the very nature of the case 
forbids; and to treat with highest reverence a 
matter, upon which their own ,vhole interest and 
being, and the fate of nature, depends. 



 13. (b) Doubters in religion are bound to confornt 
to its 'ìnoral lctu's. 
This behaviour, and an active endeavour to main- 
tain ,vithin themselves this temper, is the business, 
the duty, and the wisdom of those persons, ,vho 
cOlnplain of the doubtfulness of religion: is ,vhat 


1 This obligation in cases of 
partial proof seenlS to extend 
to all matters (a) bearing upon 
moral conduct, (b) of grave int.erest; 
but to abstract and. speculative 
matter only if, and when, we have 


special occasion to deal with it. 
2 The idea of the author seems 
to be that conveyed in the Psalms: 
, I will wash 111Y hands in innocency, 
o Lord; and so will I go to thine 
altar' (xxvi. 6). 
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observation on, and see, that bet,veen no evidence 
at all, and that degree of it ,vhicl1 affords ground 
of doubt, there are as many intermediate degrees, as 
there are, between that degree ,vhicl1 is the ground 
of doubt, and demonstration. And thougI1 ,ve have 
not faculties to distinguish these degrees of evidence 
with àny sort of exactne
s; yet, in proportion as 
they are discerned, they OUgIlt to influence our 
practice. For it is as real an in1perfection in the 
moral character, 110t to be influenced in practice 
by a lo,ver degree of evidence ,vI1en discerned, as 
it is in the understanding, not to discern it. 


9 16. (e) Corruption of the heart olJerates forcibly where 
the eridence is short of o'ferbearing. 
And as, in all subjects ,vl1icl1 n1en consider, 
tl1ey discern the lower as well as I1igher degrees of 
evidence, proportionably to tl1eir capacity of under- 
standing: so, in practical subjects, they are in- 
fluenced in practice, by the lo,ver as ,veIl as 11igl1er 
degrees of it, propoliionably to their fairness and 
110nesty. And as, il1 proportion to defects in tl1e 
understanding, men are unapt to see lo,ver degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence 
wI1en it is 110t glaring, and are easily imposed upon 
in such cases: so, il1 proportion to the corruption 
of the I1eart, they seeln capable of satisfying then1- 
selves ,vith I1aving no regard in practice to evidenc
 
ackno,vledged real, if it be not overbearing. Froln 
these tl1ings it n1ust follo\v, that doubting concern- 
ing religion Ï1nplies sucl1 a degree of evidence for it, 
as, joined witl1 the consideration of its importance, 
unquestionably lays n1en under the obligations before 
mentioned, to 11ave a dutiful regard to it in all 
tl1eir bel1aviour. 
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9 17. (a) The duty of effort is enhanced, as by doubt- 
fulness in 1
eligiol1, so by ten'lptntions in conduct. 
Thirdly, The difficulties in ,vhicll the evidence 
of religion is involved, ,vhich SOlne complain of, is 
no lnore a just ground of complaint, than thp 
external circumstances of temptation, ,vhich other
 
are placed in; or tl1an difficulties in the practice of 
it, after a full conviction of its truth. Telnptation
 
render our state a lnore inlproving state of discipline l", 
than it ,vould be other,vise: as they give occasion 
for a lnore attentive exerci
e of the virtuous principle, 
,vhich confirnls and strengthens it nlore, than an 
easier or less attentive exercise of it could. N o'v 
speculative difficulties are, in this respsct, of the 
very saIne nature ,vith these external tenlptations. 
For the evidence of religion not appearing ohviou
, 
is to sonle persons a tenlptation to reject it, ,yithout 
any consideration at all; and therefore requires 
such an attentive exercise of the virtuous princi pIe, 
seriously to consider that evidence, as there ,,,"ould 
be no occasion for, but for such telnptation. And 
the supposed doubtfulne

 of its evidence, after it 
has been in some sort considered, affords opportunity 
to an unfair nlind of eXplaining a,vay, and deceitfully 
hiding fron1 itself, that evidence ,vhich it nlight 
see; and also for men's encouraging themselves in 
vice, frolll hopes of inlpunity, though they do clearly 
see thus mucll at least, that these hopes are un- 
certain: in like manner as the conllllon temptation 
to Inany instances of folly, ,vhich end in tenlporal 
infamy and ruin, is the ground for 110pe of not 
being detected, and of escaping ,vith impunity; 


c Part. I. chap. v. 
U 2 


.- 
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i. e. tIle doubtfulness of the proof beforehand, tIlat 

uch foolish behaviour will thus end in infalny and 
ruin. On the contrary, supposed doubtfulness in 
the eyidence of religion calls for a more careful 
and attentive exercise of tIle virtuous principle, ill 
fairly yielding thenlselves up to the proper influence 
of any real evidence, though doubtful; and in 
practising conscientiously all virtue, thougll under 
;-50111e unceliainty, ,vllether the governlnent in the 
universe lllay not possibly be such, as that vice nlay 
escape ,vitll impunity. And in general, temptation, 
nleaning by this ,vord the lesser allurements to 
,vrong and difficulties in the discharge of our duty, 
as ,veIl as tIle greater ones; tenlptation, I say, as 

uch and of every kind ànd degree, as it calls forth 

Ollle virtuous efforts, additional to ,vhat ,vould otller- 
,\Tise llaye been ,vanting, cannot but be an additional 
discipline and inlproveinent of virtue, as ,veIl as 
probation of it in the otller senses of that ,vord d. 
So that the very saIne account is to be given, 'VllY 
the evidellce of religion should be left ill sucll a 
lllanner, as to require, in sonle, an attelltive, solicit- 
ous, perhaps painful exercise of their understanding 
about it; as ,vhy others should be placed in such 
CirCUl1lstances, as tllat the practice of its COInnlOll 
dutie::;, after 3 full conviction of the truth of it, sllould 
require attention, solicitude, and pains: or, \vhy 
appearing doubtfulness should be perillitted to afford 
111atter of tenlptation to SOlne; as ,vhy external 
difficulties and all urenlents 
hould be pernlitted to 
afford nlatter of tenlptation to otIlers. The sanle 
Hccount also' is to be given, ,vhy sonle should be 
exerci
ed witll tenlptations of both these kinds; as 


ù Part I. chap. iv. and I. Y. 42. 
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,vhy others should be exercised ,vith the latter in such 
very high degrees, èlS SOllle have been
 particularly 
as the prinlitive Christians ,vere. 


9 18. (b) .4-18 ill nature, so in religion, douùts JJlay CU}I- 
sfifute fur SOJJie the calJital article Qf trial. 
N or does there appear any absurdity in supposing, 
that the speculative difficulties in ,vhich tIle evidence 
of religion is involved, nlay lnake even the prineipë11 
part of 
onle person
' trial. For, as the chief telnpta- 
tion
 of the generality of the ,vorld àre, the ordinary 
nlotives to injustice or unrestrained pleasure; or 
to live in the neglect of religion fro1l1 that franlP 
of nlind, ,vhich renders lnany persons ahnost ,vith- 
out feeling as to any thing distant, or ,yhich is not 
the object of their :senses: 
o there are other person:--i 
,vithout tIlls shallo,vness of telnper, per::;on8 of a 
deeper sense as to ,vhat is invisible and future; 
,vho not only see, but have a general practical feeling, 
that ,vhat is to con1e ,viII be present, and that thingg 
are not less real for their not being the objects uf 
sense; and ,vho, fronl their natural con
titution of 
body and of tenlper, and froln their external condition, 
l1lay have small telnptations to bel1ave ill, s111a11 
difficulty in behaving ,veIl, in the conlmon course 
of life. No,v ,yhen these latter persons have a 
distinct full conviction of the truth of religion, 
,vithout any po:s:sible doubt
 or difficulties, the prae- 
tice of it is to thenl unavoidable, unless they ,viII do 
a constant violence to their o,vn minds; and religion 
is scarce any nlore a discipline to tllenl, than it i
 
to creatures in a state of perfection. Y et the,,
 
persons 111ay possibly 
tand in need of moral dis... 
cipline and exercise in a higher degree, than they 
,volIld have by such an ea
y practice of religion. 
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Or it 1nay be requisite, for reasons unkno,vll to us, 
that they should give sonle further nlanifestation e 
\vhat is their 1110ral cllaracter, to the creation of 
God, tllan sucll a practice of it "\vould be. Thus in 
the great variety of religious situations in ,vllicll 
11len are placed, ,vllat con
titutes, "\vllat clliefly and 
peculiarly constitutes, the probation, in all senses, 
of SOlne persons, may be the difficulties in ,vllich 
the evidence of religiol1 is involved: and their 
principal and distinguished trial lnay be, 110'V tlley 
,,
ill behave under and ,yitll respect to these diffi- 
culties. Circunlstances ill men's situation in their 
te1nporal capacity, analogous in good lneasure to 
this respecting religion, are to be observed. We 
find SOllle persollS are placed in sucll a situatioll 
in the ,,","orld, as that tlleir chief difficulty ,vith regard 
to conduct, is IlOt tIle doing ,vhat is prudent ,vhen 
it is kno,yn; for tllis, in llulnberless ca
es, is as 
easy as the contrary: but to SOlne the principal 
exercise is, recollection and being upon their guard 
against deceits, the deceits suppose of those about 
tilem ; against false appearances of reason and 
prudellce. To persons in some situations, the prin- 
ci pal exercise ,vith respect to conduct is, attention 
in order to infornl thenlselves ,vhat is proper, ,vhat 
i
 really tIle reaso1lable and prudent part to act. 


9 19. Also tllf doubts 1nay be du.e to faults in the 
e:lYtJ}l i na nt. 
But as I llave llithelio gone upon supposition, that 
1l1en'S dissatisfaction ,vith tIle evidence of religion 
is not o,ving to their neglects or prejudices; it 1nust 
he added, on the other lland, in all C01llnlon reason, 


e Sup. I. Y. 42. 
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and as ,vhat the truth of the case plainly requires 
should be added, that such dissatisfaction possibly 
Jnay be o,ving to those, possibly n1ay be men's o,vn 
fault. For, 
If there are any persons, ,vho never set then1selves 
heartily. and in earnest to be informed in religion: if 
there are any, ,vho secretly ,vish it lnay not prove 
true; and are less attentive to evidence than to 
difficulties, and n10re to objections than to ,vhat is 
said in ans,ver to thenl: these persons ,viII scarce 
be thought in a likely ,vay of seeing the evidence of 
religion, though it ,vere most certainly true, and 
capable of being ever so fully proved. If any 
accuston1 thelnselves to consider this subject usually 
in the ,yay of n1irth and spoli: if they attend to 
forn1s and representations, and inadequate nlanners 
of expré

ion, instead of the real things intended by 
then1: (for signs often can be no nlore than inade- 
quately expressive of tIle things signified:) or if they 
substitute hUlnan errors in the roon1 of divine truth: 
,vhy may IlOt all, or any of these tllings, hinder 
son Ie lnen froln seeing that evidence, ,vhich really is 
seen by others; è:tS a like turn of n1ind, ,vith re
pect 
to nlatters of C0l11nlOn speculation and practice, 
does, ,ve find by experience, hinder thenl from 
attaining tllat kno,vledge and right understanding, 
in ulatters of COllinlon speculation and practice, 
,,"hich more fair and attenti-v-e nlinds attain to? And 
the effect ,viII be the saIne, ,vhether tlleir neglect of 
seriou
l y considering the evidence of religion, and 
their indirect behaviour ,vith regard to it, proceed 
froln l1lere carelessness or fronl tIle g rosser vices. 
, , 
or ,vhetller it be o,ving to this, that foruls and figura- 
tiye lllanners of expression, as ,veIl a
 errors, 
adnlinister occasions of ridicule, ,vhen the things 
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intellded, and the trutll itself, ,vould not. Men nlay 
indulge 3- ludicrous turn so far as to lose all sense of 
conduct and prudence in ,vorldly affairs, and even, 
as it seems, to impair their faculty of reason. And 
in general, levity, carelessness, passion, and pre- 
judice, do hinder us fronl being rightly informed, 
,vith respect to COlnmon things: and they 'J}lCty, in 
like 111anner, and perllaps in sonle further providen- 
tial 111anner, ,vith respect to llloral and religious sub- 
jects: nlay llinder evidence fronl being laid before 
us, and fronl being seen ,vhen it is. The scripture f 
does declare, that every one shall not u nderstruul. And 
it makes no difference, by ,vhat providential conduct 
tllis COUles to pass: ,vhether the eyidence of Cllris- 
tianity ,vas, originally ànd with design, put and left 
so, as that those who àre desirous of evading llloral 
obligations should not see it; and that honest- 
ll1inded persons should: or, whetller it COlne
 to 
pa
8 by any otller Ineans. 


9 20. The lJroof of 1"eligion, in both kinds, U1Jon 
inquiry, lies let"el to COnl}}tO
l 1Jlen. 
Furtller: The general proof of llatural religion and 
of Christianity does, I tllink, lie level to conllnon 


f Dan. xii. 10. See also Is. xxix. 13, 14 ; l\'Iatth. vi. 23, and xi. 
Texts.; and Grotius 25, and xiii. II, 12; John iii. 19 and v. 44; 
on the purpose of 1 Cor. ii. 14 and 2 Cor. iv. 4; 2 'l'im. iii. 13; 
restricted evidence. and that affectionate as ,veIl as authoritative 
adnIonition, so very many tinles inculcated, He that hath ca1'S to 
hear, let hi1n hear. Grotius sa\v so strongly the thing intended in 
these and other passages of scripture of the like sense, as to say, 
that the proof given us of Christianity \yas less than it n1Ïght have 
been, for this very purpose: Ut ita sernlO Enuzgelii tanqua'}}
 lapis 
esset Lydius ad quen
 ingenia sanaùilia cxplorarentuJ". De Ver. R. C. 
lib. ii. to\vards the end. 
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nlen; even those, the greate
t part of ,vho:-se tinle, 
fronl childhood to old age, is taken up ,vith pro- 
viding for thenlselves and their fanlilies the conlnlon 
conveniences, perhaps necessaries, of life: those, I 
Blean, of this rank, ,vho ever think at all of asking 
after proof, or attending to it. C011lmon Inen, ,vere 
they as nluch in earnest about religion, as about their 
tenlporaI" affairs, are capable of being convinced upon 
real evidence, that there is a God ,vho governs the 
,vorld: and they feel thenlselves to be of a 11loral 
nature, and accountable creaturé
. And as Chris- 
tianity entirely fall::; in ,vith thi
 their natural 
en::;e 
of things, so they are capable, not only of being 
persuaded, but of being 11lade to see, that there is 
evidence of nliracles ,vrought in attestation of it, 
and Il1any appearing cOInpletions of prophecy. But 
though this proof is real and conclu::;ive, yet it i::; 
liable to objections, and 11lay be run up into difficul- 
ties; ,vhich, ho,vever, persons ,vho are capable, not 
only of talking of, but of really seeing, are capable 
also of seeing through: i. e. not of clearing up and 
ans,vering thenl, so as to satisfy their curiosity, for 
of 
uch kno,vledge ,ve èlre not capable ,vith respect 
to àny one thing in nature; but capable of seeing 
that the proof is 110t lost in these difficulties, or 
destroyed by these objections. But then a thorough 
exanlination into religion, ,vith regard to these ob- 
jections, ,vhich cannot be the business of every nIan, 
is a 11latter of pretty large COlnpass, and, fro11l the 
nature of it, requires SOllle kno,vledge, as ,veIl as 
tinle and attentio11; to Bee, ho,v the evidence COlnes 
out, upon balancing one thing ,vith another, and 
,vhat, upon the ,vhole, is the a1110unt of it. N o,v if 
per::;ons ,vho have picked up the'::)e objections froJn 
others, and take for granted they are of ,veight, upon 
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the ,vord of those fronl ,vholn they received thenl, 
or, by often retailing of them, come to see or fancy 
tIley see them to be of ,veight; ,viII not prepare 
tIlemselves for such an exanlination, ,vith a conl- 
petent degree of kno,vledge; or ,viII not give that 
time and attentiol1 to the subject, ,vIlich, from the 
llature of it, is necessary for attaining SUCll infornla- 
tion: in this case, they must renlain in doubtfulness, 
ignorance, or error; in tIle sanle ,yay as they 11luSt, 
,vith regard to common sciences, and nlatters of 
COl1lmon life, if tIley neglect tIle necessary means 
of being informed in tllel1l. 


9 2I. Accrediting ctn anzbctSsctclor is not ct lJarallel case, 
as it aÌ1ns only at a fornlal act. 
But still perhaps it ,viII be objected, that if a prince 
or common nlaster ,vere to send directions to a ser- 
vant, lIe would take care, tIlat they sIlould aI,vays 
bear tIle certain lnarks, ,vIlo tlley canle fronl, and 
that their sense should be aI,vay
 plain.: so as that 
there should be no possible doubt, if he could help 
it, concerning the autIlority or meaning of thenl. 
No,v tIle proper ans,ver to all this kind of objections 
is, that, ,vIlerever the fallacy lies, it is even celiain 
,ve cannot argue thus ,vith respect to Ilinl, ,vho is 
tIle Governor of the ,vorld: and particularly that he 
does llOt afford us SUCll infornlation, ,vitll respect 
to our temporal affairs and interests, as experience 
abundantly SllO'VS. Ho,vever, there is a full ans,ver 
to this objection, fron1 tIle very llature of religion. 
For, tIle reason ,vhy a prince ,vould give llis direc- 
tions in tIlis plain 11lanner is, that he absolutely 
desires SUCII an external action sllould be done, 
,vithout concerning hiulself YfitIl tIle nlotive or prin- 
ciple upon ,vllich it is done: i. e. lle regards only the 
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external event, or the thing's being done; and not 
at all, properly speaking, the doing of it, or the 
action. vVhereas the ,vhole of Inorality and reli- 
gïon consisting 111erely in action itself, there is no 
sort of parallel bet,veen the cases. But if the prince 
be supposed to regard only the action; i. e. only to 
desire to exercise, or in any sense prove, the under- 
standing or loyalty of a servant; he ,vould not 
al,vays give his orders in such a plain 111anner. 


9 22. JJ7le111er God's 
fill be regarded, herein, as ausolute, 
or as condrio al, the argu1nent renlains. 
It n1ay be proper to add, tl1at tI1e ,viII of God
 
respecting Inorality and religion, 111ay be considered 
either as absolute, or aB only conditional. If it be 
absolute, it can only be thus, that ,ve should act 
yirtuously in such giyen circun1stances; not that 
,ve should be brought to act so, by his changing of 
our circun1stances. And if God's ,viII be thus abso- 
lute, then it is in our po,ver, in the highest and 
strictest sense, to do or to contradict his ,viII; ,vhich 
is a most ,veighty consideration. Or his ,viII n1a)'" 
be considered only a
 cÖnditional, that if ,ve act 
so and so, ,ve shall be re,varded; if other,vise, 
punished: of ,vhich conditional ,viII of the Author 
of nature, the ,vhole constitution of it affords n10st 
certain instances. 


9 23. Sluns U1J the foregoing Sections. 
Upon the ,yhole: That ,ve are in a state of religion 
necessarily Ï1nplies, that ,ve are in a state of probation: 
and the credibility of our being at all in such a state 
being achnitted, there 
een1
 no peculiar difficulty in 

upposing our probation to be, just as it is, in those 
respects ,vhich are above objected against. There 
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seenlS 110 pretence, fronl the 

eaSOJl oj. the thing, to 
say, that the trial cannot equitably be any tIling, 
but ,vhetller persons ,viII act suitably to certain 
information, or such as admits no room for doubt; 
so as tIlat there can be no danger of lniscarriage, 
but either froln their not attending to ,vhat tlley 
certainly kno,v, or froln overbearing passion hurrying 
thenl on to act contrary to it. For, since ignorance 
and doubt afford scope for proba.tion in all senses, 
as really as intuitive conviction or celiainty; and 
since the t,vo fornler are to be put to the Sël111e 
account as difficulties in practice; nlen's lnoral pro- 
bation 111ay also be, ,vhether they ,viII take due care 
to infornl tlleln
elves by i111partial consideration, ëlnd 
after,vards whether tIle
y ,viII act as tIle case requires, 
upon the evidence ,vhich tlley Ilave, ho,vever doubt- 
ful. And tllis, ,ve find by eX1Jerience, is frequently 
our probation g, in our te111poral capacity. For, the 
infornlation ,vllich ,ve ,vant witll regard to our 
,vorldly interests is by no llleans al\vays given u
 
of course, ,vithout any care of our o,vn. And ,ve 
are greatly liable to 
elf-deceit froin in,vard secret 
prejudices, and also to the deceits of others. So 
tllat to be able to judge ,vllat is tIle prudent part, 
often requires luuch and difficult cOIlsideration. 
TheIl after ,ve 11ave judged the very best 've can, 
tIle evidence upon ,vhich ,ve must act, if ,ve ,viII 
live and act at all, is perpetually doubtful to a very 
lligll degree. And tIle constitution and course of 
the ,vorld in fact is such, as that want of inlpartial 
consideration what ,ve have to do, and venturing 
upon extravagant courses because it is doubtful ,vhat 
,viII be the consequence, are of tell naturally, i. e. 


g I. ii. 12, and sup. 

 17-19. 
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providentially, altogether as fatal, as n1isconduct 
occasioned by heedless inattention to ,vhat ,ve cer- 
tainly kno,y, or disregarding it fron1 oyerbearing 
paSSIon. 


9 24. Inrites the objector to consider 'lvhether the 
obstacle lies l,cithin lÛnlselj. 
Sey-eral of the observations here nlade nlay ,veIl 
seenl strange, perhaps unintelligible, to lnauy good 
lllen. But if the persons for ,vhose sake they are 
H1ade think so; persons ,vho object as above, and 
thro,v off all regard to religion under pretence of 
,vant of evidence; I desire them to consider again, 
,,"hether their thinking so be o,ving to any thing unin- 
telligible in these observations, or to their o,vn not 
having such a sense of religion and serious solicitude 
about it, as even their state of scepticism does in 
all reason require? It ought to be forced upon the 
reflection of these persons, that our nature and con- 
dition necessarily require us, in the daily course of 
life, to act upon evidence lnuch lo,ver 1 than ,vhat 
is cOlnlnonly called probable; to guard, not only 
against ,vhat ,ve fully believe ,viII, but also against 
,vhat ,ve think it supposable nlay, happen; and to 
engage in pursuits ,vhen the probability is greatly 
against success, if it be credible, that possibly ,ve 
111ay succeed in then1. 


1 COlUp. Introd. 

 3, 6. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


9 I. lVill nOlO try the evidences for Christianity 
by our 'rules of telnlJOral action. 
T HE presun1ptions against revelation, and objec- 
tions against tIle general schen1e of Christianity, 
and particular things relating to it, being removed; 
there remains to be considered, ,vhat positive evi- 
dence ,ve have for the trutll of it: cl1Îefly in order 
to see, ,vllat the analogy of nature suggests with 
regard to that evidence, and the objections against 
it: or to see ,vllat is, and is allowed to be, the 
plain natural rule of judglnent and of action, in our 
telnporal concerns, in cases where we have the same 
kind of evidence, and the san1e kind of objections 
against it, that ,ve have in the case before us. 


9 2. These evidences are (tl) direct and lJarticltlar, 
(b) general and 'resulting. 
N ow in the evidence of Christianity there seen1 
to be several things of great ,veigllt, not reducible 
to the Ilead, either of miracles, or the completion of 
prophecy, in the COlTIlTIOn acceptatioll of the words I. 
But these two are its direct and fundamental proofs: 


1 After the discussions of the last 
century and a half, Butler would 
l)erhaps have somewhat altered 
what he has written respecting the 
twin office of miracle and prophecy 
a sevidences of revealed religion. 
As regards miracle, we lnay do 
well to remelnber- 


I. The apostles were not con- 
verted by lniracles as conlmonly 
understood. 
2. The miracles of our Lord were 
of wide local notoriety, but we 
have no evidence of their having 
led to extended conversions. They 
lnay have had more powerful and 
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and those other things, ho,vever considerable they 
are, yet ought never to be urged apart from its 
direct proofs, but al,vays to be joined ,vith then1. 
Thus the evidence of Christianity ,viII be a long 
series of things, reaching, as it seelns, from the 
beginning of the ,vorld to the present tilne, of great 
variety and COlnpass, taking in both the direct, and 
also the collateral, proofs; and making up, all of 
them together, one argU111ent: the conviction arising 
fron1 ,vhich kind of proof 111ay be cOlnpared to ,vhat 
they call the effect in architecture or other ,yorks of 


extended operation through the 
preaching of the apostles. 
3. The great miracle of Lazarus 
is noted for the specialty of its 
effect (John xi. 45). 
4. There were three miracles 
which may be denominated as of 
the first order :- 
(a) The Incarnation itself; which, 
as Butler observes, is not avail- 
able as proof, but requires to 
be proved. 
(b) The miracle of the Resur- 
rection; which, after it had 
happened, became powerfully 
available, and Inay be taken 
as sustaining very broadlJ this 
declaration of Butler's. 
(c) The n1Ïracle of our Lord's own 
person and character: which 
was too spiritual for the 111as
, 
but operated marvellous]y on 
a few. 
It is well to observe that the 
apostles largely converted without 
n1Ïracle: and, in his address to the 
Athenians (Acts xvii. 31), St. Paul 
appeals to no n1Ïracle except the 
Resurrection. This appeal brought 
about an interruption, and he de- 
sisted frOlll further speech. 


"\Vith regard to prophecy- 
I. It seenlS to imply the action 
of divine power operating with 
large cOlllbinations, such as belong 
to the government of the ages as 
a whole. 
2. There are miracles ascribed 
to preternatural agencies of evil, 
as well as of good. But we have 
no similar recognition in Holy "\Vrit 
of prophecy as being placed at the 
command of any evil agent. 
It is obvious that the evidential 
force of the existence of the 
Church, and its operation on the 
world and on society, has grown 
progressively with the lapse of 
tinle. and the developlnent of the 
varying conditions of life. In Great 
Britain, especially, it was to be 
expected that this idea should be- 
cOJ.ne more prominent and vivid 
with the great extension and in- 
creased efficiency of Christian n1Ïs- 
sionsduring the nineteenth century. 
Also Christianity and the Church 
are far larger and weightier facts 
than heretofore in comparison with 
the rest of the world: nor is the 
great i
crease in the numerical 
proportion of Christians whoHy 
without bearing on the case. 
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art; a result fro1l1 a great nunlber of things so 
and so disposed, and taken into one vie,v. I shall 
therefore, first, lnake sonle observations relating to 
miracles, and tIle appearing cOlllpletions of propllecy ; 
and consider ,vhat analogy suggests, in ans,ver to 
the objections brought against this evidence. And, 
secondly, I shall endeavour to give sonle account of 
the general argument no,v mentioned, consisting botll 
of the direct and collateral evidence, considered as 
nlaking up one argumellt: this being the kind of 
proof, upon ,vhich ,ve detern1ine 1l10st questions of 
difficulty, concerning COlnmon facts, alleged to have 
l1appened, or seellling likely to happen; especially 
questions relating to conduct. 


9 3. On the direct. (A) The 1JlÏracles are told in ncoTatires 
lJlain and unadorned; 
First, I shall 111ake sonle observations upon the 
direct proof of Christianity frolll nliracles and pro- 
pllecy, and upon the objections alleged 
gainst it. 
[I.] No,v the follo,ving observations relating to the 
historical evidence of nliracles ,vrought in attestation 
of Christianity, appear to be of great ,veight. 
[I.] The Old Testament affords us the saIne his- 
torical evidence of tIle nliracles of Moses and of the 
prophets, as of the con1111on civil history of Moses 
and the kings of Israel; or, as of the ëlffairs of the 
J e,vish nation. And the GOS1Jels and the Acts afford 
us the same historical evidence of the ll1iracles of 
Christ and the apostles, as of the conllnon 11latters 
related in then1 1. This indeed could not have been 


1 Fitzgerald cites Bolingbroke, 
Posthumous JV orks, iii. 279: 'The 
Iniracles in the Bible are not like 
those in Li vy, detached pieces that 
do not disturh the civil histor.r, 


which goes on very well without 
them. But the miracles of the 
Jewish historian are intÏ1nately 
connected with all the civil affairs, 
and lllake a nece
sary and insepar- 
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affirIned by any reasonable man, if the authors of 
these books, like nlany other historians, had appeared 
to nlake ëln entertaining Inanner of ,vriting their aÏ1n; 
though they had interspersed llliracies in their ,yorks, 
at proper distances and upon proper occa
iollS. 
These Inight have anÏ1nated a dull relation, anI used 
the reader, and engaged his attention. And the 
saIne account ,vould naturally have been giyen of 
theIn, as of the speeches ànd descriptions of such 
authors: the sanIe account, in a 11lanner, as i
 to 
be given, ,vhy the poets nlake use of ,vonders and 
prodigies. But the facts, both nIiraculous and natural, 
in scripture, are related in plain unadorned narra- 
tives: and both of theln appear, in all respects, to 
stand upon the saIne foot of 1Iistorical evidence. 


9 4. Sustained ùy, and accouuting for, great knOlClt 
consequent erents; 
Further: Some parts of scripture, containing an 
account of Iniracles fully sufficient to prove the 
truth of Christianity, are quoted as genuine, fronl the 
age in ,vhich they are said to be ,vritten, do,vn to 
the present: and no other parts of them, 11laterial 
in the present question, are olllitted to be quoted in 
such n1anner, as to afford any sort of proof of their 
not being genuine. And, as comnlon llistory, ,vhen 
called in question in any instance, n1ay often be 
greatly confirIned by contenlporary or subsequent 
events more kno,vn and ackno,vledged; and as the 
conlnlon scripture-history, like lllany others, is thus 
confirmed: so like,vise is the miraculous history of 
it, not only in particular instances, but in general. 


able part. The whole history is 
founded in them: it consists of 
little else; and, if it were not a 
VOL. I. X 


history of theIu, it would be a 
history of nothing.' 
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For, the establisllnlent of tIle J ewisIl and Christian 
religions, which were events contemporary with the 
miracles related to be wrought in attestation of 
both, or subsequent to them, these events are just 
what we should llave expected, upon supposition SUCll 
nliracles ,vere really wrought to attest the trutll of 
tllose religions. Tllese miracles are a satisfactory 
account of those events: of whicll 110 otller satis- 
factory account can be given; 1101' any account at 
all, but ,vhat is inlaginary 1nerely and invented. 


9 5. Hard to account for, eXCelJt ùy SUP1Josing 
the}Jl true. 


It is to be added, that tIle llloSt obvious, the 
1110st easy and direct account of this history, ho,v 
it canle to be ,vritten and to be received in the 
world, as a true history, is, that it really is so: nor 
can any otller account of it be easy and direct. 
No,v, thongIl an account, not at all obvious, but 
very far-fetclled and indirect, may indeed be, and 
often is, the true account of a nlatter; yet it cannot 
be adinitted on the autIlority of its being asserted. 
Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, when op- 
posed to llistorical evidence, prove notlling, but that - 
historical evidence is not demonstrative. 



 6. l{ut 1nere objection, but disproof is here 'required. 
N o,v the just consequence froin all this, I tllink, 
is, that tIle scripture-llistory in generfll is to be 
adlnitted as an autllelltic genuine history, till sonle- 
,vhat positive be alleged sufficiellt to invalidate it. 
But 110 nlal1 ,viII deny the consequence to be, that 
it cannot be rejected, or tllro'V11 by as of no authority, 
till it can be proved to be of none; even though 
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the evidence now lllentioned for its authority were 
doubtful. This evidence may be confronted by his- 
torical evidence on the other side, if there be any: 
or general incredibility in the things related, or in- 
consistence in the general turn of the history, ,vould 
prove it to be of no authority. But since, upon the 
face of the ll1atter, upon a first and general vie,v, 
the appearance is, that it is an authentic history; it 
cannot be detern1ined to be fictitious ,vithout some 
proof that it is so. And the follo\ving observations 
in support of these and coincident with them, ,viII 
greatly confirlll the historical evidence for tIle truth 
of Christianity. 



 7. Tile Epistles 01 St. Paul possess distinct 
'eerilying et'idences. 
[2.] The Epistles of St. Paul, frolll the nature 
of epistolary ,vriting, and moreover fronl several of 
then1 being ,vritten, not to particular personB, but 
to churches, carry in thenl evidences of their being 
genuine, beyond ,vhat can be in a lllere historical 
narrative, left to the ,vorld at large. This evidence, 
joined ,vith that ,vhich they have in COmmOJl 
,vith the rest of the N e,v Testament, seenlS not to 
leave so much as any particular pretence for deny- 
ing their genuineness considered, as an ordinary 
lnatter of fact, or of criticisnl: I say particular pre- 
tence, for denying it; because any single fact, of such 
a kind and such antiquity, may have general doulJts 
raised concerning it, from the very nature of hunlan 
affairs and hUlnall testimony. There is a180 to be 
lnentioned a distinct and particular evidence of the 
genuineness of tIle Epistle chiefly referred to llere, 
the First to the Corinthians; froln the lnanner in 
,vhich it is quoted by Clemens Ronlanus, in an 
x 2 
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epistle of his o'vn to tllat churcll a. N O\V these 
epistles afford a proof of Cllristiallity, detaclled fron1 
all others, ,,
hicll is, I think, a thing of ,veigllt; and 
also a proof of a nature and kind peculiar to itself. 
For, 
In them the autllor declares, tllat lle received 
the gospel ill general, and the institution ùf the 
cOlnlllunion in particular, not fronl the rest of tIle 
apostles, or jointly together ,vitll theIn, but alone, 
from Christ himself; 'VhOlll lle declares likø\vise, 
conforillably to tIle llistory in tIle Acts, that he 
saw after his ascension h. So that the testinlony of 
St. Paul is to be considered, as detaclled from that 
of the rest of the apostles. 
And lle declares further, that lle ,vas endued ,vitll 
a po,ver of ,vorking miracles, as ,vhat was publicly 
kno,vll to tllose very people, speal{s of frequent and 
great variety of llliraculous gifts as then subsisting 
ill those very churclles, to ,vhicll lle ,vas ,vriting; 
,vhicll lle ,vas reproving for several irregularities; 
and ,vhere he 11ad persollal opposers: he nlentions 
these gifts incidentally, ill the 1110st easy 111anner 
and ,vithout effort; by ,yay of reproof to tllose ,vho 
llad tilelll, for their indecent use of thenl; and by 
way of depreciating thelll, ill conlparison of moral 
virtues; in short he speaks to these churches, of 
these llliraculous po,vers, in tIle 111anner anyone 
"\vould speak to anotller of a thing, ,vhicll was as 
familiar and as nluch kno,vn in COllllllOll to thenl 
both, as any thing ill tIle ,vorld c. And this, as 11atl1 


a Clem. ROlli. Ep. I. c. 47. 
b Gal. i; I Cor. xi. 23, &c., xv. 8. 
e Rom. xv. 19; I Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10-28, &c. and xiii. I, 2, 8, and 
the ,vhole fourteenth chapter; 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13; Gal. iii. 2, 5. 
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been observed by ::;everal persons, is surely a very 
considerable thing. 


9 8. Christianity and Judais}}t alone allege }}liracles 
lJubl iely uTought. 
[3.] It is an ackno,vledged historical fact, that Chris- 
tianity offered itself to the ,vorld, and delnanded to 
be received, upon the allegation, i. e. as unbelievers 
,vould f'peak, upon the pretence, of Iniracles, publicly 
,yrought to attest the truth of it, in such an age; 
and that it ,vas actually received by great nUlllbers 
in that very age, and upon the professed belief of the 
reality of the
e ll1iracles. And Christianity, including 
the dispensation of the Old Testan1ent, Heen1S di
- 
tinguished by this fron1 all other religions. I 111ean, 
that this does not appear to be the case ,vith regard 
to any other: for surely it ,yill not be supposed to 
lie upon any person, to prove by positive historical 
evidence, that it ,vas llOt. It does in 110 sort appear 
that l\Iaholnetanisln ,vas first received in the ,vorld 
upon the foot of supposed ll1iracles (1 1 , i. e. public ones: 
for, as revelatioll is itself nliraculous, all pretence to 
it ll1Ust necessarily in1ply SOlne pretence of miracle
. 
And it is a kno,vn fact, that it ,vas iU1111ediately, at 
the very first, propagated by other Ineans. And 
as particular institutions, ,vhethel" in paganiS111 or 
popery, said to be confirlned by ll1iracles after those 
institutions 11ad obtained, are 110t to the purpose: 
so, ,vere there ,vhat 111ight be called historical proof, 
that any of tl1em ,vere introduced by a supposed 


a See the I
ornn, chap. xiii and chap. xvii. 


1 See the argument hereupon in 
The Beacon of TJ.uth, translated 


fr0111 the Arabic by Sir W. )Inir, 
chap. i. (1895). 
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divine COll1.mand, believed to be attested by miracles; 
these would not be in any ",vise parallel. For single 
things of this sort are ea::5Y to be accoullted for, after 
parties are fornled, and have po,ver in tlleir Ilands; 
and the leaders of them are in veneratioll with the 
multitude; and political interests are blellded with 
religious clain1.s, a.nd religious distinctions. But 
before al1.Y tIling of this kind, for a fe-\v persons, 
and those of tIle lo,vest rank, all at once, to bring 
over SUCll great nUll1.bers to a ne,v religion, and get 
it to be received upon the particular evidence of 
Iniracles; tllis is quite allotller tIling. And I think 
it ,viII be allo,ved by any fair adversary, that tIle 
fact now mentioned, taking in all tIle circUn1.stallces 
of it, is peculiar to the Cllristian religion. Ho,vever, 
tIle fact itself is allo,ved, tllat Christianity obtained, 
i. e. ",vas professed to be received in the world, upon 
tIle belief of lniracles, ilnnlediately in the age in 
,vhicll it is said those miracles were ,vrought: or 
that this is ",vhat its first converts ,vould llave alleged, 
as the reason for their embracing it. 


9 9. The converts, 
cho sacrificed interest and lJleasure, 
1nust be beliwced sincere. 
No,v certainly it is not to be supposed, tllat SUCIl 
nUlllbers of lllen, in the most distant parts of the 
,vorld, sllould forsake the religion of their country, 
in ,vhich they llad been educated; separate them- 
selves from their friellds, particularly il1. their festival 
SIlO'YS and solelnnities, to ,vllich tIle COllllnon people 
are so greatly addicted, and ,vhich were of a nature 
to ellgage tilelll luuch lllore, than any thing of that 
sort amongst us; and embrace a religion, vtllicll 
could not but expose them to many inconveniences, 
and indeed must Ilave been a giving up tIle world 
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in a great degree, even frol1l the very first, and 
before the eInpire engaged in forl1l against thenl: it 
cannot be suppo
ed, that sucll nunlbers should Inake 
so great, and, to say the least, so inconyenient a 
change in their ,vhole institution of life, unless they 
,vere really convinced of the truth of those nliracles, 
upon the kno,vledge or belief of ,vllich they professed 
to nlake it. And it ,viII, I suppose, readily be 
ackno,vledged, that the generality of the' first COl1- 
verts to Christianity l1lu
t have believed them: that 
as by becolning Christians they declared to the 
,vorld, they ,vere satisfied of the truth of those 
nliracles; so this declaration ,vas to be credited. 
And tllÎ
 their testimony is the 
anle kind of 
evidence for those miracles, as if they had put it in 
,vriting, and these ,vritings had come do,vn to us. 
And it is real evidence, because it is of facts, ,vhich 
they had capacity and full opportunity to inforln 
thenlselves of. It is also distinct from the direct 
or express historical evidence, though it is of the 
sanle kind: and it would be allo,ved to be distinct 
in all cases. For ,vere a fact expressly related by 
one or more ancient historians, and disputed in 
after ages; that this fact is ackno,vledged to have 
been believed by great nUInbers of the age in ,vhich 
the historian says it ,vas done, ,vould be allo,ved 
an additional proof of such fact, quite distinct froln 
the express testimony of the historian. The credulity 
of mankind is ackno,vledged: and the suspicions of 
l1lankind ought to be ackno,vledged too; and their 
backwardness even to believe, and greater still to 
practise, what makes against their interest. And it 
must particularly be relnembered, that education, and 
prejudice, and authority, "\vere against Christianity, 
in the age I aln speaking of. So that the inll11ediate 
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conversion of sucll numbers is a real presumptioll 
of somewllat lnore than hUll1.an in this matter: I 
say presumption, for it is not alleged as a proof alone 
and by itself. Nor need anyone of tIle things 
mentioned in this chapter be considered as a proof 
by itself: and yet all of tllem together may be one 
of the strongest e. 


9 10. TIle onus probandi lies U1Jon the objector. 
Upon the ,vhole: As there is large Ilistorical 
evidence, both direct and circull1.stantial, of miracles 
,vrought in attestation of Christianity, collected by 
those who have ,vrit upon the subject; it lies upon 
unbelievers to show, ,vhy this evidence is llot to be 
credited. This way of speaking is, I tllink, just; 
and what persons ,vho write in defence of religion 
naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of such unspeak- 
able ill1.portance, the proper question is, not whonl 
it lies upon, according to the rules of argument, to 
111aintain or confute objections: but ,vhetller there 
really are any, against this evidence, sufficient, in 
reason, to destroy tIle credit of it. However, unbe- 
liever
 seem to tal{e upon tllel11. the part of sllo,ving 
that there are. 



 II. lIe says (a) other enthusiasts hat'e bornc erroneous 
u:itness. Yes: but to opinions, not facts. 
They allege, that nUl11.berless enthusiastic people, 
in different ages and countries, expose thel11.selves 
to the same difficulties ,vhicll the prilnitive Christians 
did; and are ready to give up their lives for the 
nlost idle follies illlaginable. But it is not very 
clear, to what purpose this objection is brought. 


e Inf. 
 60. 
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For everyone, surely, in eyery case, Inust distinguisl1 
between opinion
 and facts. And though testÏ1nony 
is 110 proof of enthusiastic opinions, or of any 
opinions at all; yet it is all o,ved, in all other case
, 
to be a proof of facts. And a person's laying 
do,vn his life in attestation of facts or of opinions, is 
the strongest proof of his believing them. And 
if the apostles and their conten1poraries did believe 
the facts, in attestation of ,vhich they expo
ed then1- 
selves to sufferings and death; this their belief, or 
rather kno,vledge, n1ust be a proof of those facts: 
for they ,vere such as came under the observation 
of their senses. 


9 12. JIartyrs of the sulJ-alJOstolic age. 
And though it is not of equal weight, yet it is 
of ,veight, that the martyrs of the next age, not,vith- 
standing they ,vere not eye-,vitnes8es of those facts, 
a.s ,vere the apostles and their contelnporaries, had, 
ho,vever, full opportunity to inform thenlselves, 
,vhether they ,vere true or 110t, and gave equal proof 
of their believing theln to be true. 


9 13. (ß) EJlthllsiasn
 
ceakens eren testi1Jlony to facts. 
But 
fere these u'itnesses enthusiasts? 
But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly ,veal{ens the 
evidence of testinlony even for facts, in matters 
relating to religion: sonle 
eenl to think it totally 
and absolutely destroys the evidence of testimony 
upon this subject. And indeed the po,vers of enthu- 
siasm, and of diseases too, ,vhich operate in a like 
manner, are very ,vonderful, in particular instances. 
But if great numbers of Inen, not appearing in 
any peculiar degree ,veak, nor under any peculiar 
suspicion of negligence, affirm that they saw and 
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heard sucll things plainly ,vith their eyes and their 
ears, and are adnlitted to be in earnest; SUCll 
testiInony is evidence of the strongest kind we can 
llave, for any matter of fact. Yet possibly it 111ay 
be overconle, strong as it is, by incredibility in 
the things thus attested, or by contrary testimony. 
And in an instance where one thought it ,vas so 
OYerCOlne, it nlight be just to consider, ho,v far 
such evidence could be accounted for, by entllusiasln : 
for it seelns as if no otller inlaginable account 
,vere to be given of it. But till such incredibility 
be sllo,vn, or contrary testilnony produced, it cannot 
surely be expected, that so far- fetclled, so indirect 
and ,vonderful an account of such testill10ny, as 
that of entllusiaslll llluSt be; an accoullt so strange, 
that tIle generality of mankind can scarce be 111ade 
to understand wllat is 111eant by it: it cannot, 
I say, be expected, that such account ,viII be ad- 
11litted of SUCll evidence; when there is this direct, 
easy, and obvious account of it, that people really 
sa,v and heard a tIling not incredible, ,vllicll they 
affirnl sincerely and witll full assurance, tlley did 
see and hear. 


9 14. The things not being incredible, the charge of 
enthusias'IJ't is not to De entertained. 
Granting then that entllusiasl1l is not (strictly 
speaking) all absurd, but a possible account of 
uch - 
testinlony: it is nlanifest, tllat tIle very Inention 
of it goes upon the previous supposition that the 
tllings so attested .are incredible; and therefore need 
not be considered, till they are sllo,vn to be so. 
Mucll less need it be considered, after the cOlltrary 
llas been proved. And I tllink it has been proved, 
to full satisfactioll, that there is no incredibility in 
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a revelation, in general; or in such an one as the 
Christian, in particular. 


9 IS. lJIaJlY prejudices operate like enthusiasnl; yet 
testhnony lJrerails. 
Ho,vever; as religion is supposed peculiarly liable 
to enthusiasm, it Inay just be observed, that pre- 
judices 1 aln10st ,vithout number and ,vithout nan1e, 
ronlance, affectation, hunlour, a desire to engage 
llttention or to surprise, the party-spirit, custoln, 
little cOlllpetitions, unaccountable likings and dis- 
likings, these influence Inel1 strongly in conllllon 
nlatters. And a
 these prejudice::5 are often scarce 
kno,vn or reflected upon by the persons thelllselves 
,vho are influenced by thenl, they are to be con- 
sidered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasnl. 
Yet human testiInony in COlnmon nlatters is naturally 
and justly believed not,vithstanding. 



 16. So it 'lfill, eren if u'e aSSUilze partial untruth, 
exaggeration, or reticence 2. 
It is intinlated further, il1 a more refined ,yay of 
observation, that though it should be proved, that 
the apostles and first Christians could not, in sonle 
respects, be deceived thelllselves, and, in other 
respects, cannot be thought to have intended to 
iUlpose upon the ,,,"orId; yet it ,viII not follo,v, that 


1 On the connection between 
virtue and sound juclglllent, see 
Aristotle, Eth. ÞtTic. 1. iv. 6; III. iv. 
4; X. ix. 6. 
2 In estimating what Butler here 
says of the effect of partial untruth, 
we nlust bear in mind that we are 
dealing with the case of statements 
supposed to be lllade in the general 


interests, where the subject to be 
elucidated is truth at large; and 
not with evidence hostile to the 
life and property of an individual, 
where detection of untruth in a 
part is held to render the whole 
unavailable for carrying penal con- 
sequences home. 
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their general testimollY is to be believed, thougll 
truly llanded do,vn to us: because they nlight still 
in part, i. e. in other respects, be deceived thenl- 
selves, ëUld in part also designedly impoBe UpOll 
others; ,vhich, it is added, is a thing very credible, 
froln that mixture of real entllusiasm, and real 
knavery, to be 111et with in the same characters. 
And, I Il1ust confess, I think the lllatter of fact 
contained Ï1l this observation upon Illankind is not 
to be denied; and that s0111ewhat very mucll akill 
to it is often supposed in scripture as a very COIllJ110n 
case, and lnost severely reproved 1. But it were to 
have been expected, that persons capable of applying 
this observation as applied in the objection, migllt 
nlso frequently llave met witll tIle like l11ixed 
character
 ill instances where religion was quite out 
of the case. The thÌ11g plainly is, that l11ankind 
are naturally endued with reason, or a capacity of 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood; and a
 
naturally they are endued ,vith veracity, or a regard 
to trutll in ,vhat they say: but from lnany occasions 
they are liable to be prejudiced and biassed and 
deceived thelnselves, and capable of intel1ding to 
deceive others, in every different degree: insol11uch 
that, as we are all liable to be deceived by prejudice, 
so likewise it seelllS to be not an unconlnlon thing, 
for persons, ,vho, frOl11 their regard to truth, would 
110t invent a lie entirely ,vithout any foundation at 
all, to propagate it with heightening circul11stances 
, 
after it is once invented and set a-going. And others, 


1 As in the case of Balaa111. See 
Senne vii, on Balaau1, and Sern1. x, 
on Self-Deceit. 
2 Evidently we must understand 
this to refer to incidental exaggera- 


tion: not to what is systmnatic, 
which would go far to falsify. And, 
again, the reticence glanced at can 
only apply to secondary n1atters, 
or it might totally falsify. 
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though they ,vould not lJr01Ja,qate a lie, yet, ,vhich is 
a lo,ver degree of fal
ehood, ,viII let it pass ,vithout 
contradiction. But, not,vithstanding all thiB, human 
testinlony renlains still a 11atural ground of assent; 
and this ilssent a natural principle of action. 


9 I 7. 
"Ó l Jroo f that daJlger here is 'Juore than ordinary. 
It is objected further, that ho,vever it has happened, 
the fact is, that 111ankind have, in different ages, 
been strangely deluded ,vitll pretences to miracles 
and ,vonders. But it is by no ll1eans to be adlnitted, 
that they have been oftener, or are at all 1nore liable 
to be deceived by these pretences, than by others. 


9 18. 
Tor dues failure of rike ecÙlence in other cases 
]Jrore this evidence fabulous. 
It is added, that there is a very considerable 
degree of historical evidence for miracles, 'v hich are, 
on all hands, ackno,vledged to be fabulous. But 
suppose there were even the like historical evidence 
for these, to what there is for those alleged in proof 
of Christianity, ,vhich yet is in no ,vise allo,ved, 
but suppose this; the consequence ,v9uld not be, 
that the evidence of the latter is not to be adnlitted. 
N or is there a lllan in the ,vorld, ,vho, in common 
cases, ,vould conclude thus. For ,vhat ,vould such 
a conclusion really all10unt to but this, that evidence, 
confuted by contrary evideilce, or any way over- 
balanced, destroys the credibility of other evidence, 
neither confuted, nor overbalanced? To argue, that 
because there is, if there ,vere, like evidence froll1 
testimony, for miracles ackno,vledged false, as for 
those in attestation of Christianity, therefore the 
evidence in the latter case is not to be credited; this 
is the same as to argue, that if t,vo 111en of equally 
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good reputation had given evidence in different cases 
no ,yay connected, and one of them had been con- 
victed of perjury, this confuted the testimony of the 
other. 


9 19. Testi1nony ahcays liable to be weakened without 
being destroyed. 
Upon tIle wl101e then, the general observation that 
l1unlan creatures are so liable to be deceived, from 
entl1usiaslu in religion, and principles equivalent to 
entl1usiasm ill common matters, and in both fron1 
negligence; and that they are so capable of dis- 
honestly endeavouring to deceive others; this does 
indeed ,veaken the evidence of testimony in all cases, 
but does not destroy it in any. And these things 
will appear, to different n1en, to weaken the evidence 
of testimony, in different degrees: in degrees propor- 
tionable to the observations they have nlade, or the 
llotions they l1ave any ,yay taken up, concerning 
the ,veakness and negligence and dishonesty of nlan- 
kind; or concerning the po,vers of enthusiasm, and 
prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems to me, 
that people do not kno,v ,vhat they say, ,vho affirm 
tllese things to destroy the evidence from testimony, 
,vhich ,ve have of tIle truth of Christianity. Nothing 
can destroy the evidence of testiIuony in any case, 
but a proof or probability, that persons are not 
competent judges of the facts to ,vhich they give- 
testimony; or that they are actually under SOlne 
indirect influence in giving it, in such particular 
case. Till this be 111ade out, the n(dural la,vs of 
human actions require, that testimony be adnlitted. 
It can never be sufficient to overthrow direct historical 
evidence, indolentl.y to say, that there are so nlany 
principles, from whence men are liable to be deceived 
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thelnselves and disposed to deceive others, especially 
in lllatters of religion, that one kno,vs not what to 
believe. And it is surprising persons can help re- 
flecting, that this very lllanner of speaking supposes 
they are not satisfied that there is nothing in the 
evidence, of ,vhich they speak thus; or that they 
can avoid observing, if they do Inake this reflection, 
that it is, on such a subject, a very lllaterial one f. 


9 20. Liability to error, hOlD 1"educed in the Clrristian 

(jitnesses. 
And over against all these objections is to be set 
the iIllportance of Christianity, as ,vhat lllUst 11ave 
engaged the attention of its first converts, so as to 
have rendered thenl less liable to be deceived from 
carelessness, than they "Tould in C0111111011 n1atters; 
and like,vise the strong obligations to veracity, ,vhich 
their religion laid them under: so that the first and 
n10st obvious presulnption is, that they could not 
be deceived thelllseives, nor ,vould deceive others. 
And this presu111ption, in this degree, is peculiar to 
the testin10ny ,ve have been considering. 


9 21. The oùjectoT is bound in linline to abate his 
o1Jject ions. 
In argulllent, as
ertions are nothing in thelllselveB, 
and have an air of positiveness, ,vhich son1etiIl1es is 
not very easy: yet they are necessary, and 11ecessary 
to be repeated; in order to connect a discourse, and 
distinctly to lay before the yie,v of the reader, ,vhat 
is proposed to be proved, and ,yhat is left as proved. 
No,v the conclusion fron1 the foregoing ob
ervations 
is, I think, beyond all doubt, this: that unbelievers 


f See the foregoing chapter. 
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Inust be forced to adnlit the external evidence for 
Christianity, i. e. tIle proof of lniracles wrought to 
attest it, to be of real weight and very considerable; 
though they canllot allow it to be sufficient, to con- 
vince thenl of tIle reality of those II1Ïracles. And 
as they must, in 
tll reason, adlnit this; so it seenlS 
to me, that UpOll consideration they would, in fact, 
adnlit it; those of thenl, I nlean, who know any 
tIling at all of the matter: in like nlanner as perBons, 
ill many cases, own tlley see strong evidence fronl 
testilnony, for the truth of things, ,vhicll yet tlley 
cannot be convinced are true: cases, suppose, ,vhere 
there is contrary testilnony: or things whicll they 
think, ,vhether with or ,vithout reason, to be incre- 
dible. But there is no testinlony contrary to that 
,vhich we 11ave beell considering: and it lIas been 
fully proved, that there is no incredibility in Chris- 
tianity in general, or in any part of it. 


9 22. (B) In lJr01Jhecy, the lJ[trts understood [tre not 
Ùnl)(Ûred ùy those not understood. 
[II.] As to the evidence for Cllristianity from pro- 
phecy, I sllall only make some few general observa- 
tions, ,vllicll are suggested by the analogy of nature; 
i. e. by tIle ackno"\vledged natural rules of judging 
in conlIn 011 nlatters, cOIlcerning evidence of a like 
kind to this from propllecy. 
[I.] The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part 
of a prophecy does not, in any degree, invalidate the 
proof of foresigllt, arising from tIle appearing com- 
pletion of those other parts ,vhich are understood. 
For the case is evidently the same, as if those parts, 
whicll are not understood, were lost, or not written 
at all, or written in an unkno,vn tongue. Whether 
this observation be cOlnmonly attellded to or not, it 
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is so evident, that one can scarce bring oneself to 
set do,vn an instance in con11110n ll1atters, to exem- 
plify it. Ho,vever, suppose a "'Titing, partly in 
cypher, and partly in plain ,vords at length; and 
that in the part one understood, there appeared 
l11ention of several kno,vn facts: it ,vould never 
COlne into any nlan's thoughts to in1agine, that if 
he understood the ,vhole, perhaps he Inight find, 
that those facts ,vere not in reality kno,vn by the 
,vriter. Indeed, both in this exan1ple and the thing 
intended to be exelnplified by it, our not under- 
standing the ,vhole (the ,vhole, suppose, of a sentence 
'or a paragraph) nlight sOlnetimes occasion a doubt, 
,vhether one underðtood the literal n1eaning of such 
a part: but this COlnes under another consideration. 



 23. TTThy general fulfilnzent, short of a
lsulltte, 1JZay suffice. 
For the saIne reason, though a nlan sllould be 
incapable, for ,vant of learning, or opportunities of 
inquiry, or from not having turned hi
 Btudies this 
,yay, even so n1uch as to judge, ,vhether particular 
prophecies have been throughout conlpletely fulfilled; 
yet he lnay see, in general, that they have been ful- 
filled to sucll a degree, as, upon very good ground, 
to be convinced of foresight more than human in 
such prophecies, and of such events being intended 
by them. For the saIne reason also, though, by 
lneans of the deficiencies in civil history, and the 
different accounts of historians, the Inost learned 
should not be able to Inake out to satisfaction, that 
such parts of the prophetic history have been 
minutely and throughout fulfilled; yet a very strong 
proof of foresight may arise, fronl that general 
cOlllpletion of theIn, ,vllicll is lllade out: as n1uch 
proof of foresight, perhaps, as the giver of prophecy 
VOL. I. Y 
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intended should ever be afforded by such parts of 
prophecy. 
9 24. A1JjJlicability is to be lJreSllnzed intentional. 
[2.] A long series of prophecy being applicable 
to such and such events, is itself a proof tllat it 
was illtended of them: as the rules, by which "\ve 
naturally judge and deternline, ill common cases 
parallel to this, will S110W. This observation I 11lake 
in ans,ver to the common objection against the 
application of the propllecies, tllat, considering eacll 
of thelll distinctly by itself, it does 110t at all 
.appear, that they were intended of those particular 
events to which they are applied by Christians; 
and therefore it is to be supposed, that, if tlley 
meant any thing, tlley ,vere intellded of other 
events unkllo,vn to us, and 110t of tllese at all. 


9 25. Is taken as lJ}"oving intention in 
oritings, 
(a) 'Inythological, (b) satirical. 
N o,v there are two kinds of writing, "\vhich bear 
.a great resemblance to prophecy, witll respect to 
the matter before us: the nlythological t, and the 
!satirical, ,vhere the satire is, to a certain degree, 
concealed. And a man might be assured, that he 
understood ,vhat all author intended by a fable or 
parable, related witllout any application or moral, 
lllerely from seeing it to be easily capable of such 
application, and that SUCll a 1110ral migllt naturally. 
be deduced froln it. And lle 111Ïght be fully assured, 
that such persons and events were intended in a 
satirical ,vriting, merely frolll its being applicable 
to them. And, agreeably to the last observation, 
he might be in a good measure satisfied of it, 


1 The word is used by Butler as relating not to mythology, but to fable. 
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though he ,vere not enough infornled in affairs, or 
in the story of such persons, to understand half the 
satire. For, his satisfaction, that he understood the 
nleaning, the intended meaning, of these ,vritings, 
,vould be greater or less in proportion as he sa,y the 
general turn of them to be capable of such applica- 
tion: and in proportion to the nunlber of particular 
things capable of it. And thus, if a long series of 
prophecy is applicable to the present state of the 
church, and to the political situations of the king- 
donls of the ,vorld, sonle thousand years after these 
prophecies ,vere delivered, and a long series of 
prophecy delivered before the conling of Christ is 
applicable to him; these things are in thelnselves 
a proof, that tIle prophetic Ilistory ,vas intended 
of hinl, and of those eyents: in proportion as the 
general turn of it is capable of such application, and 
to the number and variety of particular prophecies 
capable of it. And though, in all ju
t ,yay of con- 
sideration, the appearing cOlnpletion of prophecies 
is to be allo,ved to be thus explanatory of, and to 
determine their nleaning; yet it is to be relnenlbered 
further, that the ancient J e,vs applied the prophecies 
to a l\Iessiah before his conling, in nluch the san1e 
nlanner as Christians do no,v: and that the prinlitive 
Christians interpreted the prophecies respecting the 
state of the church and of the ,vorld in the last 
ages, in the 
en
e ,vhich the event seems to confirnl 
and verify. And fronl these things it lnay be nlade 
appear: 


9 26. Intentional, but not necessarily 
fith the utterer, 
[3.] That the sho,ving even to a higll probability, 
if that could be, that the prophets thought of 
SOlne other events, in such and such predictions, 
Y2 
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and not those at all ,vhich Christians allege to be 
conlpletions of those predictions; or that SUCll and 
such prophecies are capable of being applied to 
other events than those, to ,vhieh Cl1ristians apply 
thenl--that this ,vould not confute or destroy the 
force of tIle argun1ent frolll prophecy, even ,vith 
regard to tIlose yery instances. For, observe ho,v 
this lnatter really is. If one kne,v such a person to 
be the sole author of such a book, and ,vas certainly 
nssured, or satisfied to any degree, that one kne,v 
the ,vhole of ,vhat he intended ill it; one sllould 
he assured or satisfied to suell degree, that one 
knew the ,vhole 11leaning of that book: for the 
111eaning of a bool{ is notlÚng but the 111eaning of 
the author. But if one kne,v a perSOll to have 
conlpiled a book out of menloirB, ,vhich he received 
fron1 anotl1er, of va::;tly superior kno"\vledge in the 
subject of it, especially if it ,vere a book full of 
great intricacies and difficulties; it ,vould in no 
,vise follo,v, that one knew tIle 'v hole 111eaning of 
the book, fron1 kno,ving the ,vllole nleaning of the 
cOlnpiler: for the original ll1enloirs, i. e. the author 
of thenl, 111ight llave, and there ,vould be no degree of 
presunlption, in n1any cases, against supposing hinl to 
llave, sonle furtller 111eaning than the conlpiler sa,v. 



 27. But 
('ith flip Ins]Jircr. 
To say then, tllat the scriptures and the thing$ 
contained in then1 can have 110 other or further 
111eaning than tllose persons tllOUght or IUld, ,vho 
first recited or ,vrote then}; i
 evidently saying, 
that thosé persons ,yere the original, proper, and 
sole authors of those books, i. e. that they are not 
inspired: "\vllich is aù::;urd, ,vhilst the authority of 
these books is under exanlination; i. e. till you 
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have deternlined they 
lre of no divine authority at 
all. Till this be deter111ined, it 11lUbt in all reason 
be supposed, not indeed that they have, for this is 
taking for granted that they are inspired, but that 
they lllay have, bonle further 11leaning than ,vhat 
the COlllpilers sa'v or understood. .L\.nd upon thi
 
supposition, it is supposable also, that this further 
11leaning nlay be fulfilled. N o'v events corresponding 
to prophecies, interpreted in a different lneaning 
froin that, in ,vhich the prophets are suppo
ed to 
have understood thenl; thi
 affords, in a nlanner., 
the saIne proof, that this different sense ,vas origin- 
ally intended, as it ,vould have afforded, if the 
prophets had not understood their predictions in 
the sense it is supposed they did: becau
e there i
 
no presumption of their 
en
e of the111 being the 
,vhole sense of then1. And it has been already 
sho,vn, that the apparent conlpletions of prophecy 
111ust be allo,ved to be explanatory of its l1leaning. 
So that the question is, ,vhether a series of prophecy 
has been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, i. e. in any 
real, 
ense of the ,vords of it. For such conlpletion 
is equally a proof of foresight 1110re than hunlan, 
,vhether the prophets are, or are not, supposed to 
haye understood it in a different sense. I say, 
supposed: for, though I think it clear, that the 
prophets did not understand the full nleaning ot 
their predictions; it is another question, ho,v far 
they thought they did, and in ,vhat sense they 
understood thenl. 



 28. JIerely l)ro
;ing ('alJaùilily of SOJJte uther inleJ1Jre- 
tatiun is lcasted labour. 
Hence 111ay be seen, to how little purpose those 
persons busy thenlselves, ,vho endeavour to prove, 
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tllat the proplletic 11istory is applicable to events of 
the age in ,vhich it ,vas ,vritten, or of ages before 
it. Indeed to llave proved tllis before there ,vas 
allY appearance of a further completion of it, Inight 
llave ans,vered sonle purpose; for it might llave 
prevented the expectation of any sucll further COI1}- 
pletion. Tllus could Porphyry ll<1ve sho,vn, tllat 
some principal l)arts of the Book of Daniel, for 
instance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
,vhich tIle ChristianB interpreted of the latter ages, 
,vas applicable to events, ,vhicll happened before or 
about tIle age of Antiochus Epipllanes; this might 
have prevented tllenî from expecting any further 
cOlnpletion of it. And, unless there ,vas then, as 
I tllink there Inust have been, external evidence 
concerning that book, more than is COllle dO'VIl to 
us; such a discovery lllight llave been a stumbling- 
block in the ,yay of Cllristianity itself: considering 
tIle autllority whicll our Saviour has given to the 
Book of Daniell, and llo,v much the general scheme 
of Christianity presupposes the trutll of it. But even 
this discovery, had tllere been any such go, ,vould 


g It appears, that Porphyry did nothing ,yorth mentioning in 
this way. For Jerome on the place says, Duas posteriores bestias- 
in uno JIacedonun
 'regno ponit. And as to the ten kings; DccC'Jn 
'regcs enurnerat, qui fuerunt saevissi1ni: ipsosquc reges non unius ponit 
'regni, verbi gratia, lIIacedoniae, Syriae, Asiae, et Aegypti; sed de 
dirersis 'regnis unU1n efficit rcgu'J1
 ordinen
. And in this ,yay of - 
interpretation, any thing may be made of any thing. 


1 St. l\Iatt. xxiv. IS; St. l\fark 
xiii. 14. rrwo reports of t.he same 
incident: ' the abon1ination of 
desolation, spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, standing in the holy 
place.' Our Lord"s reference is 


nlarked with a rather peculiar 
soleInnity, as in each case we find 
appended to it the words, 'who- 
so readeth, let him understand · 
(l\iatt.); 'let hÏ1n that readeth 
understand' (Mark). 
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be of very little ,veight with reasollable !lIen no,v; 
if this passage, thus applicable to events before 
the age of Porphyry, appears to be applicable also 
to events, ,vhich succeeded the dissolution of the 
ROlnan elnpire. I lnention this, not at all èlS 
intending to insinuate, that the division of this 
enIpire into ten parts, for it plainly ,vas divided 
into about that nunlber, ,vere, alone and by itself, 
of any IllOl1lent in verifying the prophetic history: 
but only as an example of the thing I aln speaking of. 
And thus upon the ,vhole, the lnatter of inquiry 
evidently lnust be, as above put, 'Vhether the 
prophecies are applicable to Christ, and to the 
present state of the ,vorld and of the church; 
applicable in such a degree, as to ilnply foresight: 
not whether they are capable of any otller appli. 
cation; though I kno,v no pretence for saying the 
general turn of them is capable of any other. 



 29. ..:..lIen shrink fronl laborious inquiries lcith indcter- 
'Jniuate result,. lJrefer sUJJunary rejection. 
These observation
 are, I think, just; and the 
evidence referred to in them real: though there 
Inay be people ,vho "Till not accept of SUCll inl- 
perfect infornlation frOln scripture. SOllIe too have 
not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, ,vhich keeps the lnind in doubt, perhaps 
perplexity, and ,vhich is Hiucll of a different sort 
froln what they expected. And it plainly requires 
a degree of lnodesty and fairness, beyond ,vhat 
everyone has, for a man to say, not to the ,vorld, 
but to hinlself, that there is a real appearance of 
somewhat of great ,veight in this l1latter, though 
he is not able thoroughly to satisfy hinlself about 
it ; but it shall have its influence upon hinl, in 
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proportion to its appearing reality and weight. It i
 
lnueIl lllore easy, alld more falls in ,vitI1 the llegli- 
gence, presunlption, and ,vilfulness of the generality, 
to deterlnine at once, ,vith a decisive air, There 
is notlling in it. The prejudices arising fronl that 
absolute contenlpt and scorn, ,vith ,vllich this 
evidenco is treated in the ,vorld, I do not lnention. 
For "\vllat indeed can be said to persons, who are 
,veak enough in their understandings to think this 
any presunlption against it; or, if they do not, are 
yet ,veak enougI1 in tlleir telllper to be influenced 
by such prejudices, upon such a subject? 


9 3 0 . The eridence, (a) direct, aud (b) circuJJlstantial, to 
be lceighed as a u'hole. 


I shall no"\v, secondly, endeavour to give sonle 
account of the general argunlent for tIle truth of 
Christianity, consisting both of the direct and cir- 
cUlnstantial evidence, considered as making up one 
argulnent. Indeed to state and exanline this argu- 
lnent fully, "\vould be a ,york nlucll beyond the 
C0111paSS of this ,vhole Treatise: nor is so lnucll 
as a proper abridgnlent of it to be expected here. 
Yet the present subject requires to llave SOllIe brief 
account of it given. For it is the kind of evidence, 
upon ,vhich nlost questions of difficulty, in COlnnlon 
practice, are deterlllined: evidence arising frOln 
various coincidences, which support and confirln 
each other, and in this lnanner prove, ,vith nlore or 
less certainty, the point under consideration. And 
I cI100se to do it also: first, because it seelns to be 
of the greatest Î1nportance, and not duly attended 
to by everyone, that the proof of revelation is, not 
SOlne direct and express things only, but a great 
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vë1riety of circlull
tantial things also; and that 
though each of these direct and circun1stantial- 
things is indeed to be considered separately, yet 
they ë1re after,vards to be joined together; for that 
the proper force of the evidence consists in the 
result of thoBe several things, cou
idered in their 
respects to each other, and united into one vie,v: 
and in the next place, because it Seel1lS to lne
 
that the l1latters of fact here set do,vn, ,vhich are 
ackno"\vledged by unbelieYer
, l1lUst be ackno,v- 
ledged by then1 al
o to contain together a degree of 
evidence of great ,veight, if they could be brought to 
lay these several things before theulselves distinctly, 
and then "\yith attention consider then1 together; 
instead of that cursory thougllt of theIn, to ,vhich 
,ve are fal1liliarized. For being falniliarized to the 
cursory thought of things as really hinders the 
,veight of thenl from being seen, as frol1l having 
its due influence upon practice. 


9 3 r . Ofer and abote our reason and ({"ffections, God has 
gi ten us (a) natural religion; and, further, 
The tIling asserted, and the truth of ,vhich is to 
be inquired into, is this: That over and above our 
reason and affections, ,yhicIl God has given us for 
the inforulation of our judglnent and the conduct 
of our lives, he has also, by external revelation, 
given us an account of hinlself and his 11101'al govern- 
111ent over tIle ,vorld, inlplying a future state of 
re"\va1'ds and punishlnents; i. e. hath revealed the 
systenl of natural religion: for natural religion nlay 
be externally h revealed by God, as the ignorant 
l1lay be taught it by l1lankind their fello,v-creatures: 


h Sup. II. i. 5, 6; also Ïi. 10. 
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9 3 2 . (b) A revealed dislJensafion for the recorery 
of 1JZ(tJzltiJz(l. 


Tllat God, I say, llas given us the evidellce of 
revelation, as ,veIl as the evidellce of reason, to 
ascertain this moral systeln ; together ,vitI 1 an account 
of a particular dispensation of Providence, ,vhicll 
reason could 110 way have discovered, and a particular 
institution of religion founded 011 it, for tIle recovery 
of lllankilld out of their presellt wretched condition, 
and raising theln to the perfection and final llappi- 
lless of their nature. 


9 33. This 'rerelation alone stands U1Jon 1naffers of fact, 
(a) past, or (b) alleged in the future. 


This revelatioll, ,vllether real or supposed, 11lay 
be considered as ,vllolly llistoricai l . For prophecy 
is notlling but the llistory of events before they 
conle to pass: doctrines also are nlatters of fact: 
and precepts COlne under the sanle notion. And 
the general design of scripture, 'Vllich contains in 
it this revelation, thus considered as historical, lllay 
be said to be, to give us an account of the ,vorld, 
in this one single vie,v, as God's world: by ,vhich 
it appears essentially distinguished from all other 
books, so far as I have found, except sucll as are 
copied froln it. It begins ,vitll an account of God's- 


1 The connection of Christianity 
with fact is one of its 1l10St dis- 
tinctive characteristics. In one 
sense 'doctrines are nlatters of 
fact' ; but the great bulk of essential 
Christian doctrine, as set forth in 
t he Apostles' Creed, rests on 111atters 
of fact already past, and subjected 


to the testing power of the COlllDlon 
experience of mankind. Thus the 
recorded facts become a guarantee 
for those not yet recorded. It is 
in quite another sense that, e. g., 
the freedOlll of the will, or the Cal- 
vinian doctrine of reprobation, luay 
be handled as matters of fact. 
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creation of tIle ,vorld, in order to ascertain, and 
distinguish froln all others, ,vho i
 the object of 
our ,yorship, by ,vhat he has done: in order to 
ascertain, ,vho he is, concerl1ing ,vhose providence, 
comnlands, pronlises, and threatenings, this sacred 
book, all along, treats; the l\Iaker and Proprietor 
of the ,vorld, he ,vhose creatures ,ve are, the God 
of nature: in order likø\vise to di
tingui
h hin1 froll1 
the idols of the nations, ,vhicIl are either iUlaginary 
beings, i. e. no beings at all; or else part of that crea- 
tion, the historical relatiol1 of ,vhich is here given 1. 
And St. John, not in1probably, ,vith an eye to this 
l\Iosaic account of the creation, begins his gospel 
,vith an account of our Saviour's pre-exi
tence, and 
that all things 
fere 1Jlade ùy hinl; and 'l(iithout hinl 
cas 
not any thing ulade that 
cas 1Jladc i: agreeably to the 
doctrine of Dt. Paul, that God created all things by 
Jesus Cli rist k. This being prenlised, the scripture, 
taken togetI1er, 
eenlS to profess to contain a kind 
of an abridgnIent of the history of the ,yorld, in 
the vie,v just no,v n1entioned: that is, a general 
account of the condition of religion and its professors, 
during the continuance of that apostasy froln God, 
and 8tate of ,vickedneBB, ,vhich it every ,vhere 
up- 
po
e
 the ,vorld to lie in. And thiB account of 
the state of religion carries ,vitII it SOllle brief 
account of the political state of things, as religion 
is affected by it. Revelativl1 indeed considers the 


i John i. 3. 


k E h ... 
, p. Ill. 9. 


1 There seems now to be little 
room for doubt that the greater 
god8 of the ancient religions are 
to a large extent deteriorated and 
l"orrupted reproductions of the ori- 
ginal divine idea, as to both Creator 


and Redeemer: to which we may 
add (a) impersonations of the 
abstract or of external nature, 
(b) deifications of the decea
ed, 
(c) personified conceptions of the 
evil agent or agents. 
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cOlnnlon affairs of this ,yorld, and ,vhat is going on 
in it, as a 111e1'e scene of distraction; and cannot be 
supposed to concern itself ,vith foretelling at ,vhat 
tinle ROlne, or Babylon, or Greece, or any particular 
place, should be tIle most conspicuous seat of that 
tyranny and dissoluteness, ,vhich all places equally 
aspire to be; cannot, I say, be supposed to give 
any account of this ,vild scene for its o,vn snke. But 
it seenlS to contain SOlne very general account of 
tIle chief governnlents of the ,vorld, as the general 
state of religion has been, is, or s11all be, affected 
by theIn, froln tIle first transgression, and during 
the ,vllole interval of the ,vorld's continuing in its 
preBent state, to a certain future period, spoken of 
both in tIle Old and Ne,v Testanlent, very distinctly, 
and in great variety of expression: The tiuzes of thp 
'restitution of all thiugs I: ".,.hen the 'JJlystcry of God 
shall be fin ish ed, as he hath declared to his seTrants thr 
prolJhets n1: ,vhe11 thc God of hearcn shall set U1J a 
killgduJJl, 1chich shall never be dp
troycd: and the kingrlOJJl 
shall not be left to other lJP01Jlc ll, as it is represented 
to be during this apostasy, but jurlgJJlent shall be gireu 
to the saints 0, and they shall rcign P: and the kingdonl 
and donÛnion, and the greatness of the kiugdoJJt under 
the 
fhole hearen, shall be gifen to the lJe01Jle of the saints 
of the Jlost High '1. 


9 34. That in so long ct fiJJle it llas not been confuted, 
gifes a lJresUJJllJtion that it cannot be. 
DPOll this general vie,v of the scripture, I ,vould 
relnark, how great a length of tilne the whole relation 


I Acts iii. 2 I. 
o Dan. vii. 22. 


m Rev. x. 7. 
P Rev. xxü. 5. 


11 Dan. ii. 44. 
q Dan. vii. 27. 
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take
 up, near six thousand years 1 of ,vhicll are 
past: and ho,v great a variety of things it treats 
of; the natural and nloral systelll or hi
tory of the 
,vorld, including the tiule ,vhen it ,vas forllled, all 
contained in tIle very first book, and evidently ,vritten 
in a rude and unlearned age; and in subsequent books, 
the various conlmon èlnd prophetic history, and the 
particular dispensation of Christianity. N o'v all this 
together gives tIle largest scope for critici
nl; and 
for confutation of ,vhat is capable of being confuted, 
either fronl reason, or from COllllllon llistory, or from 
any inconsistence in its several parts. And it is 
a thing ,vhicll deserves, I think, to be mentioned, 
that ,yhereas son Ie inlagine the supposed doubtful- 
ness of the evidence for revelation inIplies a positive 
argun1ent that it is not true; it appears, on the 
contrary, to imply a positive arglunent that it is 
true. For, could any comlnon relation, of such 
antiquity, extent, and variety, (for in tllese things 
the stress of ,vhat I an1 no,v observing lies,) be pro- 
posed to the exalnination of the ,vorld: that it 
could not, in an age of kno,vledge and liberty, be 
confuted, or sho,vn to have nothing in it, to tIle 


1 OLviouslyto be taken as an obiter 
dictum, which assumes the popuhu 
and 1110st accepted chronolûgy, that. 
of the Hebrew text. but is not to 
be construed as an authoritative 
judgment upon the age of the world 
in its present condition. There 
see Ins, however, to be no ten- 
dency in scientific opinion to any 
wholesale or vast extension of 
the ternl. Butler's arglllnent in 110 
way demands an exact specifica- 
tion. 
FrOln another point of view, this 
Imssage is open to the remark that 
the favourable presuInption applies 


to other religions also, which are 
as old as, or older than, Christianity. 
'Ve are dealing here with presump- 
tion only. But even as to presUlnp- 
tion the case is byno means parallel. 
"For (I) Christianity has stÏInulated 
the forces and faculties of human 
nature into an effective vitality anù 
activity quite unknown uncleI' other 
now current religions. (2) It hils 
been the only religion which has 
constantly pmctised aggression. and 
this as a rule by legitÜnate, that is 
to say by non-coercive, 11lCans: and 
has thus delivered a perpetual chal- 
lenge to all other creeds. 
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satisfactioll of reasonable men; this \vould be tIIOUgIlt 
a strong presumptive proof of its trutIl. And in- 
deed it l1lust be a proof of it, just ill proportioll to 
tIle probability, that if it ,vere false, it llligIlt be 
sllo,vn to be so: and this, I think, is scarce pre- 
tended to be shown, but upon principles ètnd Ï11 
"\vays of arguing, ,vhicIl llave beell clearly obviated r. 
Nor does it at all appear, that any set of Illell 
,vho believe natural religion, are of the opInIon, 
that CIlristianity Ilas been thus confuted. But to 
proceed : 


9 35. The Old TestcLJuent gives a delailed history of 
God's covenant 'lcith the Jelcs; 
Together ,vitIl the moral systenl of the world, the 
Old Testament contains a chrollological account of 
tIle beginning of it, and fronl thence, an unbroken 
genealogy of lllankind for many ages before comnlon 
llistory begins; and carried on as nluch further as 
to make up a continued thread of history of the 
length of bet,veen three and four thousand years. 
It contains all account of God's lllaking a covenant 
with a particular nation, that they sllould be his 
people, and lle ,vould be their God, in a peculiar 
sense; of his often interposing llliraculously in their 
affairs; giving tIlem the promise, alld, long after, 
tIle possession, of a particular country; assuring 
thelll of the greatest national prosperity in it, if they- 
would ,vorship llim, in opposition to the idols ,vhich 
tIle rest of the "\vorld ,vorsllipped, and obey his 
commands; and threatening them with unexampled 
punishl1lellts, if tlley disobeyed him, and fell into 
the general idolatry: insollluch that this one llation 


r Chap. ii, iii, &c. 
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should continue to be the observation and the ,yonder 
of all the ,vorld. 


9 3 6 . Threat of dispersion, anrllJronzise of 'restoratiun ; 
It declares particularly, that God 1coulcl scatter tllcnl 
(lJHong all pe01Jle, fron
 One end of the earth unto the 
other: but that 'lchen they shouhl 'return unto the Lord 
tlleir God, lte 'lcoltld hare cOJJlpassion upon t!lent) and 
gather then
 fron
 all the nations, uJlitlter he had scattered 
thent: that Israel should be sa
'ed in thf Lord, 'lcith an 
everlasting salz:ation; alid not be ash(uned or confounded 
'lcorleZ 'lcithout end. And as sonle of these prolllises 
are conditional, others are as absolute, as any thing 
can be expressed: that the tinle should COlne, ,vhen 
the lJe01Jle ::Jhould be all righteous, and inherit the lanil 
for e fer: that though Go(l would JJlake a full end of all 
nations 'whither he luul scattered theJJl, yet 1could he /lot 
1ìlake a full end of thent: that he 'lcoulcl bring again 
the CalJticity of his people Israel, and lJlant theJJ
 ujJon 
their land, and they should ùe no 1nore lJulled U1J out of 
their land: that the seell of Israel should not cease IroJJl. 
being (Ii nation for erer s. 


9 37. It lJredicts a JIessiah; 
It foretell
, that God ,vould rai
e thenl up a par- 
ticular person, in 'Vh0I11 all his pronlises should 
finally be fulfilled; the l\lessiall, ,vho sllould be, 
in an high and enlinent sen

, their anointed Prince 
and Saviour. This ,vas foretold in such a nlanner, 
as raised a general expectation of such a person 
in the nation, tlS appearB fronl the N e,v Testanlent, 
and is an ackno,vledged fact; an expectatioll of his 


B Deut. xxviii. 64, xxx. 2,3; Isa. xlv. 17, Ix. 21; Jer. xxx. II, 
xlvi. 28; Amos L
. 14, 15 ; J er. xxxi. 36. 
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con1ing at SUCl1 a particular tin1e before anyone 
appeared claiming to be that person, and ,vhen tllere 
,vas no groul1d for sucll an expectation but fro111 
tIle prophecies: ,vhich expectation, therefore, 111ust 
in all reaSOl1 be presul1led to be explanatory of 
tl10se prophecies, if there ,vere any doubt about 
tl1eir meaning. It seeins Inoreover to foretell, that 
this person sl10uld be rejected by that nation, to 
,vI1on1 he had been so long prolnised, and thougIl 
lle ,vas so n1ucI1 desired bv then1 t. 
., 



 38. And (Ii redeJulJtion Teaching far beyond the Jelvish race. 
And it expressly foretells, tl1at I1e sI10uld be tl1e 
Saviour of tIle Gentiles; and even that the COln- 
pletion of the schelne, cOlltained in this book, and 
tl1en begun, and in its progress, sllould be sOlne,vhat 
so great, that, in con1parison ,vitIl it, the restoration 
of the J e,vs alone ,vould be but of snlall account. 
It is a light thing that thOlt shouldest ve 1Jl!} serral1t to 
Ta ise U1J the trives of Jacob, and to 1y!store the lJreSerred 
o.l Israel: I lcill also gi're thee for Ct light to the Gentiles, 
that thou 111ayest be for snlratiou unto thf end of the 
earth. And, In the last days, the 1JlounfaiJt oj' the Lòrd's 
house shall ve established in the t01) of the luountains, and 
shall be exalted abore the hills,. and all nations shall ,t!ole 
into It-for out of Zion ::sludl go forth the leuv, aud the 
1-ford of the Lord frou
 Jerusalenl. And he shall judge 
(I1nong the }lations-and the Lord alone shall be exalt
d 
in that day, and the idols he shall utterly abolish U. 


t Isa. viii. I"", I 5, xlix, 5, ch. liii; l\Ial. i. 10, I I, and ch. iii. 
u Isa. xlix. 6, ch. ii, ch. xi, eh. I vi. 7 ; ""In1. i, I I. To ,yhieh 
Add oillel" pro- must be added, the other prophecies of the like 
phecies from both kind, several in the N e,v Testaluent, and very 
Te8taments. many in the Old; ,yhich describe ,vhat shnll be 
the COIDl)letion of the revealed l)lan of Providence. 
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9 39. JIcssiah 'leas el]Jected : canlC; and fulfilled his nzissivn. 
The scripture further contains an account, that 
at the tÏ1ne the l\Iessiah ,vas expected. a person rose 
up, in this nation, clainling to be that l\Iessiah, to 
be the person, ,vhonl all the prophecies referred to, 
and in ,vhonl they 
hould centre: that he spent 
some years in a continued course of 111iraculous 
,yorks ; and endued his iUlnlediate di:::;ciples and 
follo,vers ,vith a po,ver of doing the sanle, as a proof 
of the truth of that religion, ,vhich he conlnli:,
ioned 
thenl to publish: that, invested ,vith this authority 
and po,ver, they nlade nunlerou:s COuYert
 in thE' 
renlotest countries, Hnd settled and established his 
religion in the ,yorld; to the end of ,yhich, the 
scripture professes to giye a prophetic account of 
the state of this religion anlongst nlankind. 


9 4 0 . SUP1JOSe au inquirer, at fin:d riel(': 
Let us no,v suppose a person utterly ignorant of 
history, to llave all this related to hinl out of the 
scripture. Or suppose such an one, having the 
scripture put into llis hands, to renlark thtse things 
in it, not kno,ving but that the ,vhole, even its civil 
history, as ,veIl as the other parts of it, nlight he, 
fronl beginning to end, an entire invention; and to 
ask, "That truth ,vas in it, and ,vhether the revela- 
tion here related ,vas real, or a fiction? And, instead 
of a direct ans,ver, suppose hinl, all at once, to be 
told the follo,ving confessed facts; and then to unite 
them into one vie,v. 


9 4 1 . Finds (a) hou' '1Julch vf the force vf Jlatural 
'religion is due to scrÏjJture: 
Let hiln first be told, in ho,v great a degree the 
P rofe
sion and establishnlent of natural reliO'ion the 
ð , 
VOL. I. Z 
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belief that there i
 one God to be worsllipped, that 
virtue is his la,v, and that 111ankind sllall be re,varded 
nnd punished llereafter, as they obey and di
obey it 
11ere; in ho,v very great a degree, I say, the pro- 
fession and establishlnent of this 1110ral system in 
the ,vorld is o,ving to the revelation, ,vhether real 
or supposed, contained in tl1is book: tIle establisll- 
lllent of this 11loral systen1, even in those countries 
,vhich do not ackno,vledge the proper authority of 
the scripture x. 



 42. lb) That the establislunent of Christianity lS the 
greatest event in history. 
Let lliln be told also, ,vhat nunlber of nations 
do ackno,vledge its proper authority. Let him then 
tHke in the con:sideration, of ,vhat inlportance religion 
is to lnankind. And upon these things he Inight, 
J think, truly observe, that this supposed revelation's 
obtaining and being received in the ,vorld, ,vith 
all tIle circulllstances and effects of it, considered 
together as one event, is the nlost conspicuous and 
inlportant event in tIle story of 11lankind: that 
a book of this nature, and tllus pronlulged and 1'e- 
cOlllnlended to our con
ideration, deulands, as if by 

1 voice froin heaven, to have it
 clainls 1l10St seriously 
exanlined into: and that, before sucll exanlination, 
to treat it ,vith any kind of scoffing and ridicule, is 
an offence against natural piety. 



 43. (But rerelal ion i1nlJurts 1i0 disl)ara!Jenu
nt to 
any lJroof fronl 'reasoJl.) 
But it is to be renlelnbered, that ho,v 111uch soever 
the establishment of natural religion in the ,yorld 


X SUj). II. vi. 5. 
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is o,ving to the scripture-revelation, this does not 
destroy the proof of religion from reason; any nIore 
than the proof of Euclid's ElenIents is de
troyed, 
by a nIan's kno,ving or thinking, that he should 
never have seen the truth of the several propositions 
contained in it, nor had those propositions conle 
into his thoughts, but for that mathenIatician. 


9 44. (c) The antiquity of scripture; (d) its corrobora- 
tions; 
Let such a person as ,ve are speaking of, be, in 
the next place, infornled of the ackno,vledged anti- 
quity of the first parts of this book: and that its 
chronology, its account of the time "Then the earth, 
and the several parts of it, ,yere first peopled ,vith 
hUl1Ian creatures, is no "vay contradicted, but is 
really confirmed, by the natural ànd civil history 
of the ,vorld, collected fron1 conIn10n historians, fron1 
the state of the earth, and frOll1 the late invention 
of arts and sciences 1. And as the scripture contains 
an unbr
ken thread of comnlon and civil hi:story, 
frOl1I the creation to the captivity, for bet,veen three 
and four thousand years: let the perSOll ,ve are 


1 This confirmation has been 
immensely enlarged since Butler 
wrote, for monuluents and scientific 
results are histories. However, 
while in itself a most solid anù 
weighty fact, it is not exact and 
particular on behalf of the Hebrew 
chronology, or of any of the three 
competing chronologies of the Old 
Testanlent: but it. confirn1s the 
Old Testament history in its basis, 
fronl which we learn that the 
history of the Adamic race is con- 
fined to a very few millellll ia before 
the Aùvent. This proposition is in 
Z 


no way interfered with by the dis- 
covery of the geologic lllan: for 
t here seems to be no reason for asso- 
ciating him with the Adamic race, 

11d l1luch reason, perha}Js some of it 
possibly derived from scripture, to 
a::;:mme the existence of other races 
of men, some of them perhaps less 
perfect or less capable of perfection. 
It if; needless to dwell upon the 
nlarked concurrence between the 
belief now generally received as to 
the origin of our solar system, and 
the general framewolk of the first 
chapter of Genesis. 
2 
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speaking of be told, in the next place, that tIli
 
general history, as it is not contradicted, but is con- 
firmed by profane history as nluch as there would 
be reason to expect, upon supposition of its trutIl; 
so there is l10tIling in tIle ,vhole history itself, to 
give any reasonable ground of suspicion of its not 
being, in the general, a faithful ànd literally true 
genealogy of nlen, and series of things. 


9 45. (e) Its 
elf-cvngruity. 
I speak Ilere only of tIle COlnmon scripture-history, 
or of the course of ordinary events related in it; as 
di
tinguished fronl nliracles, and fronl the prophetic 
history. In all the scripture-llarratio
s of this kind, 
follo,ving events arise out of foregoing ones, as in 
all other histories. There appears nothing related 
as done in any age, 110t conforlnable to the lllanners 
of that age: nothing in the account of a succeeding 
age, which, one ,vould say, could 110t be true, or was 
improbable, from the account of things in the pre- 
ceding one. There i8 nothing in the characters, 
which ,vould raise a thought of their being feigned; 
but all the internal 111arks inlaginable of tlleir being 
real. 


9 4 6 . (f) Its neutrality as 0 ornanzent: its frank 
encounterinfJ of facts. 
It is to be added also, that 111ere genealogies, bar
 
narratives of the nunlber of years, 'Vllicll persons 
called by such and suell nanles lived, do 110t carry 
the face of fiction; perhaps do carry sonle presunlp- 
tion of veracity: a11d all unadorlled 11arratives, wIlich 
have nothing to surprise, nlay be thought to carry 
somewhat of the like presunlption too. And the 
dOlllûstic and the political history is plainly credible. 
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9 47. (It has stranlJe incidents; as harp. 1Jlosf lires, or 
1nany,. hut nothing to destroy credit.) 
There n1ay be incidents in scripture, ,vhich, taken 
alone in the naked ,vay they are told, lnay appear 
strange; especially to per::;ons of other manners, 
tenIper, education: but there are al
o incidents of 
undoubted truth, in 11l8ny or most persons' lives. 
,,
hich, in the sallIe circlllllstances, ,,,"ould appear to 
the full as strange. There l1Iay be n1.istakes of 
tràn8cribers, there Inay be other r
äl or 
eellling 
lllistakes, not easy to be particularly accounted for: 
but there are certainly no nlore things of this kind 
in the scripture, than ,vhat ,vere to llave been ex- 
pected in books of such antiquity; and nothing, in 
any ,vise, sufficient to discredit the general narrative. 


9 4 8 . (g) Dirers points: and hOle, in scrijJture, }Jroof of 
the con1Jnon goes to SUjJ1Jorf the 'Jniraculous. 
No,v, that a history, claÏ1ning to conllnence fron1 
the creation, and extending in one continued 
eries, 
through so great a length of tin1e, and variety of 
events, sllould have such appearances of reality and 
truth in its ,vhole contexture, is surely a very rel1lark- 
able circul1Istance in its favour. And as all this 
i
 applicable to the COlnmon history of the N e,v 
Testan1ent, so there i:s a further credibility, and a very 
high one, given to it by pr
fane author::;: l1Iany of 
these ,vriting of the sanle tillIes, and confirnling the 
truth of custonlS and events ,vhich are incidentally 
as ,veIl as Inore purposely ll1entioned in it 1. And 
this credibility of the COl1.1n10n scripture-history, gives 
SOlne credibility to its lniraculous history: ebpecially 
a
 this is inter,voven with the conlnlon, 
o as that 


1 This appears to be included in the lnior allegation, 
 44. 
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tlley in1ply each other, and both together make up 
one relation. 


9 49. (h) Add the grand sign, -riz. the Jell'S, a nationality 
dependent on velief. 
Let it then be l110re particularly observed to this 
person, that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, 
which is indeed in1plied in the foregoing observa- 
tion, that there ,vas such a nation as the Jews, 
of the greatest antiquity, whose government and 
general polity ,vas founded on the law, 11ere related 
to be given then1 by Moses as froln heaven: that 
llatural religion, though ,vith rites additional yet nu 
,yay contrary to it, was their established religion, 
wI1ich cannot be said of the Gentile world: and that 
their very being as a nation, depended upon tIleir 
acknowledgn1ent of one God, the God of the uni- 
verse. For, suppose in tl1eir captivity in Babylon, 
tIley had gone over to the religion of tlleir con- 
querors, there "\vould have relnained no bond of 
union, to keep theln a distinct people. And ,vhilst 
they ,vere under their own kings, in their o,vn 
country, a total apost.asy from God ,vould 11ave been 
tI1e dissolution of their ,vIlole governl11ent. They, in 
such a sense, nationally acknowledged and ,vorshipped 
tI1e Maker of heaven and cartIl, ,vhen the rest of 
the world ,vere sunk in idolatry, as rendered then1, in 
fact, the peculiar people of God. And this so relllark
 
able an establishlnent ànd preservation of natural 
religion 1 alnongst then1, seenlS to add son1e peculiar 
credibility to tl1e historical evidence for the miracles of 


1 The expression seeU1S not abso- 
lutely correct, because the religion 
of the Jews in no way rested upon 
future rewards and punishn1ents, 
which Butler includes in natural 


religion. But with this deduct.ion, 
not only was the Jewish religion a 
manifestation of natural religion; 
but it is the only one known to his- 
tory; which is rarely borne in Inind. 
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Moses and the prophets: because these miracle
 are 
a full satisfactory account of this event, ,vhich plainly 
,vants to be accounted for, and cannot otherwise. 


9 50. (i) Then the ad rent of the .llIessiah and ralJid 
Tooting of his religion; 
Let this person, supposed ,vholly ignorant of history, 
be acquainted further, that one claÏ1ning to be the 
Messiah, of J e,vish extraction, rose up at the time when 
this nation, froln the prophecies above mentioned, 
expected the Messiah: that he ,vas rejected, as it 
seelned to have been foretold he should, by the body 
of the people, under the direction of their ruler
: 
that in the course of a very fe, v years, he v{a
 
belieyed on and ackno,vledged as the pro111ised 
l\Iessiah, by great nunlbers anlong the Gentile
, 
agreeably to the prophecies of scripture, yet not 
upon the evidence uf prophecy, but of llliracles y.. 
of ,vhich 111iracles ,ve also haye strong historical 
evidence; (by ,yhich I 111ean here no more than 
nlust be ackno,vledged by unbelieyers; for let piou
 
frauds and follies be adulitted to ,veaken, it is absurd. 
to say they destroy, our evidence of Iniracles ,vrought 
in proof of Christianity z:) that this religion approving 
itself to the rea::5on uf l1lankind, and carrying its 
o,vn evidence ,vith it, so far as reason is a judge 
of its systenl, and being no ,vay contrary to reason, 
in those parts of it ,vhich require to be belieycd 
upon the nlere authority of its Author; that thi8 
religion, I say, gradually spread and supported itself, 
for some llundred year
, nut only ,vithout any 
a
sistance fronl tel1lporal power, but under constant 
discouragelnents, and often the bitterest persecutions 
fronl it; and then beC31ne the religion of the ,vorld. 


)' Sup. 

 7, 8. 


z Sup. 

 18 sqq. 
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 sr. (k) 1f T ifh flif dispersion and standing isolation of 
the Jell'S; 
Tllat in the nlean tinle, tIle J e,vish nation and 
governnlent ,vere destroyed, in a very ren1arkable 
nlanner, and the people carried <1\vay captiye and 
di
per
ed througll the nlost distant countries; in 
'\Thich state of dispersion tlley have renlained fifteen 
hundred years: and that tlley renluin 3, nunlerOU8 
people, Ullited Hnlongst tllenlsel ves, and distinguislled 
fronl the rest of the ,vorld, a.s they ,vere in the 
days of Moses, by the profe
sion of llis la,,,"; and 
every ,vhere looked upon in a nlanner, ,vhich one 

carce kno,vs ho,v dÜ;tinctly to eXpré:-5S, but in the 
\vords of the prophetic account of it, given 
o lllany 
ilges before it canle to pass; Thou shalt uecunle a JI 
astonislunenf, a lJ]"oreru, and a bYlcord, ((}Jlong all Jutfiuns 
lrhither the LOJ'd :;liall lead thee il. 


9 52. Insufficiently accounted for at:> (t 1J1Cre fact, by 
secondary l)}'ocisioJis. 
The appearance uf à t;tanding lllil'acle, in tIle J e,ys 
renlaining a distinct people in their dispersion, and 
the confirn1atioll ,vhich this event appears to giye 
to the truth of revelation" nlay be thought to be 
answered, by their religioll"s forbidding thenl inter- 
n1arriages ,vith those of any other, and prescribing 
tllen1 a great 111any peculiaritie
 in their food, by 
wllich they are debarred fronl the Inean8 of incor- 
porating witl1 the people in ,vhose countries they 
live '. This is not, I think, à 
èttisfactory accuunt 


a Deut. xxviii. 37. 


1 Now let us suppose that these 
prohibitions were sufficient to ac- 
count for the isolation. The argu- 


lllent perhaps woulù not be weak- 
ened; becau!5e they spring from 
the original divine appointnlent, 
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of that ""vhich it pretends to account for. But ,vhat 
does it pretend to account for? The correspondence 
bet,veen this event and the prophecie
; or the coin- 
cidence of both, ,vi th a long tli
pen
ation of Providence, 
of a peculiar nature, to,vards that people fornlerly lot 
No. It is only the event itself, "vhich is offered to 
be thus accounted for; ,vhich single event, taken 
alone, abstracted fronl all 
uch corre
pondence and 
coincidence, perhaps ,yould not have appeared nlira- 
culous : but that corre
pondence and coincidence 
nlay be 
o, thougll tIle event itself be suppo
ed not. 
Thus the concurrence of our Saviour's being born at 
Bethlehenl, ,vith a long foregoing series of prophecy 
and other coincidenceb, is doubtless miraculous; the 
series of prophecy, and other coincidences, and the 
event, being adnlitted: though the event it
elf, hi
 
birth at that place, appears to have been brought 
about in a natural ,vay; of ,vhich, ho,vever, no one 
can be celiain 1. 



 53. The lJart-juljibnent oJ' Itistorical Pl'OlJliecy St;eJJlð 
to fore::;hadou' the entire, 
And as several of thése events beeIn, in S0111P 
degree expre
::;ly, to have verified the prophetic 
hi
tory already; so like,viBe they 111ay be considered 
further, as having a peculiar aspect to,vard
 the full 
cOlnpletion of it; as affording some presunlption 
that the ,vhole of it shall, one time or other, be 
fulfilled. Thus, that the J e,vs have been so ,vonder- 


so that the entire chain of pheno- 
mena would hang, unbroken, upon 
that appoinbnent. 
1 In this section, the word mi- 
raculous appears to imply marked 
adjustments in the order of nature. 
1ut not any variance frOll1 it; dif- 


fering frOll1 other places where 
n1Ïracle does imply such a variance, 
either self-attested, by the evidence 
of the human senses; or (as in the 
Incarnation) without that kind of 
attestation, 
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fully preserved in their long and ,vide dispersion; 
wllich is indeed tIle direct fulfilling of SOlne prophecies, 
but is 110'V lllentioned only as looking forward to 
sonle,vhat yet to COBle: that natural religion came 
forth frolll J udæa, Hnd spread, in the degree it has 
done over tIle ,vorld, before lost in idolatry; which, 
together ,vith SOllle other things, have distinguished 
that very place, in like lllanner as the people of it 
are distinguished: that this great change of religion 
over the eartll ,vas brought about under the pro- 
fession and ackno,vledgluent, that Jesus ,vas the 
prolllised Messiall: things of this kind naturally 
turn the thoughts of serious luen towards the full 
completion of tIle prophetic llistory, concerning tIle 
final restoration of that people; concerning the 
establishment of the everlasting kingdom ànlong 
them, the l{ingdolll of the Messiah; and the future 
state of the ,vorld, under this sacred government. 
Such circulllstances and events, cOlllpared with these 
prophecies, though no conlpletions of thelu, yet 
,vould not, I think, be spoken of as nothing in the 
argunlent, by a perSOll upon his first being informed 
of them. They fall in ,vith the prophetic Ilistory 
of things still future, giye it Honle additional credi- 
bility, have the appearance of being somewhat in 
order to the full conl pletion of it. 


9 54. For those CalJalJle of handling the question. 
Indeed it requires a good degree of kno,vledge, 
. and great call1lness and consideration, to be able 
to judge, thoroughly, of tIle evidence for the truth of 
Christianity, fronl that part of the proplletic history, 
,vhicll relates to the situation of the kingdonls of 
tIle vforld, and to tIle state of the Cllurch, from the 
establishluent of Cllristianity to the present tÜne. 
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But it appears, from a general vie,v of it, to be very 
n1aterial. And those persons ,vho have thoroughly 
examined it, and some of them ,vere men of the 
coolest ten1pers, greatest capacities, and least liable 
to Î1nputations of prejudice, insist upon it as deter- 
Ininately conclusive 1. 


Q 55. But also the JUG ny, large, and J]lain coincidences 
1cill 1ceigh JJlllch lcith any ÙnlJartial 'lnind: 
Suppose no, v a person quite ignorant of history, 
first to recollect the passages above lnentioned out 
of scripture, ,vithout kno,ving but that the ,vhole 
,va
 a late fiction, then to be inforn1ed of the 
correspondent fact
 no"T 111el1tioned, and to unite 
then1 all into one vie,v: that the profession and 
establishlnent of natural religion in the ,vorld is 
greatly o,ving, in different ,vays, to this book, 
and the supposed revelation ,vhich it contains; 
that it is ackno,vledged to be of the earliest 
antiquity; that its chronology and COlnn10n history 
are entirely credible; that this ancient nation, the 
J e,vs, of ,vhOln it chiefly treats, appear to haye 
been, in fact, the people of God, in a distinguished 
sense; that, a
 there ,vas a national t expectation 
an10ng
t then1, raised fron1 the prophecies, of a 
Me8
ia11 to appear at such a time, so one at t11i
 
tin1e appeared clain1illg to be that Messiah; that 
he ,vas rejected by this nation, but received by 
the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles; that the religion he taught sup- 
ported itself under the greatest difficulties, gained 
ground, and at length becalne the religion of the 


1 'He had probably in his mind Sir Isaac Xewton and Dr. Clarke.'- 
Fitzgerald. 
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,vorld; that in the Inean tÌ1ne the J e,visIl polity 
,vas utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed 
over the face uf the earth; that not'
lithstanding 
this, they have renlained a distinct llunlerous people 
for so nlèlny centuries, eyell to thi
 day; ,vhich 
not only appears to be the express conlpletion of 
several prophecies concerning theIn, but also renders 
it, as one nlay speak, a visible ànd easy pOBsibility, 
that tIle prolnises lllade to thenl as a nation, Illay 
yet be fulfilled. 


9 56. Exteuding to facts beyond Jelfish aud 
Christian history. 
And to these ackno,y ledged truths, let the person 
,ve haye been suppo
ing add, as I think he ought, 
,vhether everyone ,viII allo,v it or no, the obvious 
appearances ,vhich there are, of the 
tate of the 
,vorld, in other re8pects beside
 "\vha.t relates tu 
tIle J e"\vs, and of tIle (ihristian Church, having so 
long ans,vered, and still ans"\yering to the prophetic 
history. Suppose, I say, theBe fact
 
et over again
t 
the tilings before nlentioned out of the scripture, 
and seriously compared ,vitll thenl; the joint vie,y 
of both together l1lUSt, I think, appear uf very 
great ,veight to a considerate rea
onable person: 
of nluch greater indeed, upon having thenl first 
laid before him, thall is easy for us, ,vhu are so 
fal1liliarized to thenl, to conceive, "\vithout sonle 
particular attention for that purpose. 


9 57. E'ren this 'rude sketch ShOZfS sOJJzething J)lure 
than h ll'ìnan ; 
All these things, and the several particulars 
cOlltained under them, require to be distinctly and 
lll0st thoroughly exanlined into; that the weight 
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of each Inay be judged of, upon 
uch exanlination, 
and such conclu
ion dra\vl1 as results' from their 
united force. But this has not Leen attenlpted 
here. I have gone no further than to sI10,v, that 
the general inlperfect vie-\v of thenl no"\v given, the 
confessed historical evidence for nliracles. and the 
Inany obvious appearing c011lpletio11s of prophecy. 
together "\vith the collateral things h here 11len- 
tio11ed, and there are ðeveral others of the like 
sort; that all this together, "\vhich, being fact, 
111ust be èlckno,vledged by unbeliever
, anlount
 to 
real evidence of s0111e,vhat 1110re than hlunan in 
this 11latter: evidence nluch 11lore i11lportant, than 
careless nlen, ,vho have been accustonled only to 
transient and partial vie,ys of it, can Ílnagi11e; and 
indeed abundantly sufficient to act upon. And 
these things, I apprehend, nlust be ackno,vledged 
by unbeliever
. 


9 58. .And Leith claÏ1ns upo/I, unùeliercrs. 
For though they 111ay say, that the historical 
evidence of Iniracles "\vrought in attestation of 
Chri
tia11ity, is not 
ufficient to convince thelll 
that such 11liracles ,vere really wrought; they 
cannot deny, that there is such historical evidence. 
it being a kno"\vll Blatter of fact that there is. They 
lllay say, the confornlity bet,veen the prophecie
 
and events is by accident: but there are many 
instances in ,vhich such confornlity itself cannot 
be denied. They 111ay 
ay, ,vith regard to 
ueh 
kind of collateral things as those above 11leBtio11ed, 


b All the particular things nlentioned in this chapter, not 
reducible to the head of certain n1Ïrèlcles, or detenninate COIn- 
pletions of prophecy. See Slip. 

 2 Slj'l. 
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that any odd accidental events, ,vitllout meaning, 
,viII have a lneaning found in them by fanciful 
people: and that ::5uch as are fanciful in anyone 
certain way, ,viII lllake out a thousand coincidences, 
,vhicll seem to favour tlleir peculiar follies. 


9 59. To conzpelent judges, circulnslantial evidence often 
as strong as direct. 
Men, I say, lnay talk thus: but no one ,vllo is 
serious, can possibly tllink these things to be 
nothing, if he considers the inlportance of collateral 
tllings, and evell of lesser circunlstances, in the 
evidence of probability, as distinguished, in nature, 
froln the evidence of denlonstration. In many 
cases indeed it seelns to require the truest judg- 
Inellt, to deternline ,vith exactness the weight of 
circlunstantial evidence 1: but it is very often alto- 
getller as convincing, as that ,vllicll is the nlost 
express and direct. 


9 60. Serious Jncn, lakiug aggregate account, u;ill find 
a high proùablp jJ]'oQf. 
This general vie,v of the evidence for Christi- 
anity, considered as l1laking one argUl1lent, lllay 
also serve to recomnlend t serious per:sons, to set 
do,vn every thing ,vhicll they think lllay be of any 
real ,veigllt at all in proof of it, and particularly 
the 111any see111ing cOlnpletions of prophecy: and 
they will find, that, judging by the natural rules, 
by ,vhich ,ve judge of probable evidence in comnlon 


1 Meaning in this place not 
evidence from fact as opposed to 
evidence from testÏ1nony: but evi- 
dence from luatter circulujacent, 


according to the etymology of the 
word; or collateral evidence, which 
evidently gives scope for largeness 
of view in the inquirer. 
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11latters, they an10unt to a lllucll higher degree 
of proof, upon 8uch a joint revie,v, tllan could be 
supposed upon considering then) 
èparately, at dif- 
ferent tinles; ho,v strong 
oever the pruof lllight 
before appear to then1, upon such 
eparate view
 
of it. For probable proofB, by being added, not 
only increase the evidence, but 111ultiply it. 



 61. ..Lind should e:ranÛne 1(jhich is tlie safest side. 
Nor should I dissuade anyone fronl setting do"\vn, 
,vhat he thought nlade for the contrary 
ide. But 
then it is to be renlenlbered, not in order to influence 
his judgnlent, but his practice, that a nlistake on 
one side nlay be, in its consequences, 1I1uch nlore 
dangerous, than a nlistake on the other. And ,vhat 
course is most safe, and ,vhat lllost dangerous, is 
a consideration thought very nlaterial, ,vhen "\ve 
deliberate, not concerning events, but concerning 
conduct in our tenlporal affairs. To be influenced 
by this consideration in our judgnlent, to believe 
or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as llluch prejudice, 
as any thing whateyer. And, like other prejudi?e
, 
it operate:s contrary ,vays, in different 111en; for SOllIe 
are inclined to believe ,vhat they hope, and others 
,vhat they fear. And it is nlanifest unreasonableness 
to apply to n1en's passions in order to gain their 
assent. But in deliberations concerning conduct, there 
is nothing ,vhich reason nlore requires to be taken 
into the account, than the inlportance of it. For, 
suppose it doubtful, ,vhat "\vould be the consequence 
of acting in tllis, or in a contrary 111anner: still, that 
taking one side could be attended ,vith little or 
no bad consequence, and taking the other lllight 
be attended ,vith the greatest, lllust appear, to 
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unprejudiced reason, of the highest monlent to,vards 
deterulining, ho,v ,,"'e are to act. 


9 62. l'hc stress of our al:gll1nenf lies here: this 
cannot as a uohole (a) lJe accident, or (b) he otllerloise 
set aside. 


But the truth of our religion, like the truth of 
COlnnlon 111atters, i
 to be judged of by all the eyi- 
dence taken together. And unless the ,vhole series 
of things ,yhicll l1lay bp alleged in this èlrgUlllent, 
and every particular thing in it, can reasonably 
be. supposed to have been by accident; (for here 
the stress of the argulnent for Christianity lies;) 
then is the truth of it proved: in like lllanner, as 
if in any COlll1l10n case, nunlerous events ackno,v- 
ledged, "\vere to be alleged in proof of any other 
evel1t disputed; tIle truth of the disputed event 
,vould be proved, Ilot only if anyone of the 
acknowledged ones did of itself clearly Î1nply it, 
but, thougll no Olle of thenl singly did so, if the 
whole of the acknowledged events taken together 
could not in reason be supposed to have happened, 
unless the disputed Olle ,vere true. 


9 63. Adrantages gireh h.'J attack lJl detail. 
It is obvious, ho,v nluell advantage the nature 
of thi
 evidence gives to those persons ,vho attack 
Christianity, especially in cOllversation. For it is 
easy to sho,v, ill a short and lively manner, that 
SUCll and such tllings are liable to objection, that 
tllis and another thing is of little ,veight in itself; 
but inlpossible to sho,v, in like 111allner, the united 
force of the ,vhole argunlent in one vie,v. 
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* 64. SUl1l1nary in three lJr01JOsitions. 
Ho,vever, lastly, as it has been n1ade appear 1, 
that there is no presunlption against a revelation 
as 111iraculous; that the general schenle of Christi- 
anity, and the principal parts of it, are conforInable 
to the experienced constitution of things, and the 
,vhole perfectly credible: so the account no,v given 
of the positive evidence for it, sho,vs, that this 
evidence is such, as, fro1l1 the nature of it, cannot 
be destroyed, though it should be lessened. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE OBJECTIONS'VHICH l\IAY BE ::\IADE AGAINST ARGU- 
ING FROM THE AXALOGY OF NATURE, TO RELIGIO
. 


* I. Chief objections of thinking and unthinking '}}zen; 
I F everyone "\vould consider, ,vith SUCll attention 
- as they are bound, even in point of nlorality, 
to consider, ,vhat they judge and give characters 
of; the occasion of this chapter ,vould be, in SOllle 
good measure at least, superseded. But since this 
is not to be expected; for SOU1e ,ve find do not 
concern the111selves to understand even ,vhat they 
write against: since thiB Treatise, in C0l1ln10n with 
most others, lies ope11 to objections, '\vhich lllay 
appear very 11laterial to thoughtful lnen at first sight; 
and, besides that, seelns peculiarly liable to the 
objections of such as can judge ,vithout thinking, 
and of such as can censure ,vithout judging; it may 


YOL. I. 


1 Especially in chapters ii, iv, v, vii. 
Aa 
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not be anliss to set do,,"'n tIle chief of these objec- 
tions ,vhich occur to Ine, and consider theln to their 
llands. And tlley are SUCll as tllese: 


9 2. (a) To the plan of 'Jneeting difficulties by sholcing 
the like elsezohere. 


'That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in 
revelation, by ßaying, that there are the same in 
natural religion; ,vhen ,vllat is wanting is to clear 
botll of tllenl of tllese their comnlon, as ,veIl as otller 
their respective, difficulties; but that it is a strange 
,yay indeed of convincing lllen of the obligations of 
religioll, to show theIn, that they llave as little reason 
for their ,vorldly pursuits: and a strange ,yay of 
vindicating the justice and goodness of the Author 
of nature, and of relnoving the objections against 
botll, to ,vllich the systenl of religion lies open, to 
SllO'V, that the like objections lie against natural 
providence; a ,yay of ans,vering objections against 
religion, ,vithout so 111uclI as pretending to n1ake 
out, that the systelIl of it, or the particular things 
in it objected against, are reasonable-especially, 
perhaps some nlay be inattentive enough to add, 
lllUst this be tllougllt strange, ,vllen it is cOllfes
ed 
tllat analogy is 110 ans,ver to such objections: tllat 
wIlen tllis sort of reasoning is carried to the utlnost 
lengtll it can be inlagined capable of, it ".,.ill yet 
leave the mind in a very unsatisfied state: and that . 
it must be unaccountable ignorance of nlankind, to 
illlagine they will be prevailed with to forego their 
present interests and pleasures, froin regard to reli- 
gion, upon doubtful evidence 1.' 


1 No adversary or critic within objections against Butler.s argu- 
my knowledge has ever stated the 111ent with as 11luch force as Butler 
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9 3. Such pleas JJtay lJartially a./feet considerate 1Jlen. 
N ü"\V, as plausible a
 this ,yay of talking 111ay 
appear, that appearance ,viII be found in a great 
llleasure o,ving to half-vi e,vs , ,vhich sho,v but part 
of an object, yet sho,v that indistinctly, and to un- 
detern1inate language. By these means ,veak men 
are often deceived by others, and ludicrous 111en, by 
the111selves. And even those, ,vho are 
erious and 
considerate, cannot al,vays readily disentangle, and at 
once clearly see through the perplexities, in ,vhich 
subjects then1selves are involved; and ,vhicll are 
lleightened by the deficiencies and the abuse of ,vords. 
To this latter sort of persons, tIle follo,ving reply to 
each part of this objection severally, I11ay be of SOlne 
assistance; as it n1ay also tend a little to stop and 
silence others. 


* 4. Renzoval of all d iffieult ies 1.could 1neall conlprehension 
of God's entiTe lJl an. 
First, The thing ,vanted, i. e. ,vhat 111en require, 
is to have all difficulties cleared. And this is, or, 
at least for clny thing ,ve know to the contrary, it 
lnay be, the 
ame, as requiring to c0111prehend the 
divine nature, and the ,vhole pl
nl of Providence 
fro In everlasting to everlasting. 


Ý 5. The Inethod is one of regular use Ul COJJl1JlOJl life. 
But it hath always been allu\ved to argue, froll1 
,vhat is ackno,vledged, to ,vhat is disputed. .And it 
is in no other sense a poor thing, to argue from 


himself has given theln jn this sec- 
tion. Also, he exerts hinlself to 
bring that argument to a head: 
1. I show you, on the basis of 


experience, what is true (
 6) ; 
2. And, in the way of inducement, 
what ifl useful (
 7;. 


Aa2 
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llatural religion to revealed, in the nlanner found 
fault with, thall it is to argue ill nUlnberless other 
"\vays of probable deduction and inference, in n1atters 
of conduct, wilich we are continually reduced to tIle 
llecessity of doing. Indeed the epithet poor may be 
applied, I fear, as properly to great part or the ,vhole 
of 11unlan li!e, as it is to tIle tllings nlentioned in 
tIle objection. Is it not a poor thing, for a physician 
to llave so little knu\vledge in the cure of diseases, 
as evel1 the most eminent have? to act upon con- 
jecture and guess, "\vIlere the life of man is concerned? 
Undoubtedly it is: but not in cOlnparison of having 
no skill at all in that useful art, and being obliged 
to act ,vholly in the dark. 


9 6. Ilis l]rinciJ]al If"ecoulf"se is to the course of lJrovÙlence 
eX1JeriJnentall Y ascertained. 
Further: sÏ11ce it is as unreasonable, as it is 
COffilllon, to urge objections against revelation, wIlich 
are of equal weight against natural religion; and 
tllose who do this, if they are not confused theIn- 
selves, deal unfairly,vitll others, in n1aking it seenl, 
that tiley are arguing only against revelation, or 
particular doctrines of it, ,vIlen in reality they are 
arguing against Inoral providence; it is a thing of 
c011sequence to show, that such objectiol1
 are as n1uch 
levelled against natural religion as against revealed. 
And objections, ,vhicl1 
tre equally applicable to both, 
are properly speaking ans,vered, by its beÍ1lg sho,vn 
that they are so, provided tIle fornler be adlnitted to 
be true. And, ,vithout taking in the consideration 
110,v distinctly tllis is adnlitted, it i:s plainly very 
lllaterial to observe, that as the things objected 
against in natural religion are of tIle same kind ,vith 
what is certain 111atter of experience in the- course 
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of providence, and in the inforn1ation ,vhich God 
affords us concerning our ten1poral intere
t under 
his governn1ent; so tIle objections against the systen1 
of Ohristianity, and the evidence of it, are of the 
very san1e kind ,vith those ,vhich are lnadp against 
the systen1 and evidence of natural religion. How- 
ever, the reader upon reviø\v n1ay see, that Ino
t of 
the analogies insisted upon, even in the latter part 
of thiR Treatise, do not necessarily require to have 
n10re taken for granted than is in the former; that 
therp is an Author of nature, or natural Governor of 
the ,vorld: and Ohristianity iR vindicated, not fr0111 
its analogy to natural religion, but chiefly fr0l11 its 
analogy to the experienced constitution of nature. 


9 7. Sh()lfS a1sf) thai our interest is JJro.foundly 
inro1vpr7. 
Secondly, Religion is a practical thing, and con- 
sist
 in such a deterlninate course of life; as being 
,vhat, there if.; reason to think, is con1n1anded by 
the Author of nature, and ,viII, upon the ,vhole, be 
our happiness under his governlnent. N o'v if men 
can be convinced, that they have the like reason to 
believe this, as to believe, that taking care of their 
tenlporal affairs ,viII be to their advantage; such 
conviction cannot but be an argument to then1 for 
the practice of religion. And if there be really any 
rea
on for believing one of these, and endeavouring 
to preserve life, and secure ourselves the necessaries 
and conveniences of it: then there is reason also 
for believing the other, and endeavouring to secure 
the interest it proposes to us. And if the interest, 
\vhich religion proposes to us, be infinitely greater 
than our whole temporal interest; then there must 
be proportionably greater rea
on for endeavouring to 
t I 
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secure one, than the other: since, by the supposition, 
the probability of our securing one is equal to tIle 
probability of our securing the other. This 
eel1lS 
plainly unanswerable; and has a tendency to in- 
fluence fair minds, who consider ,vhat our condition 
really is, or upon ,vhat evidence We are naturally 
appointed to act; and who are disposed to acquiesce 
in the ternlS UpOll whicll ,ve live, and attend to 
and follow tIlat practical instruction, what.ever it 
be, ,vhicll is afforded us. 


9 8. The JJtain objectiun is: 'the ev-idence is doubtful, 
therefoTe the claÙn is unfounded.' 
But the chief and proper force of the arglunent 
referred to in tIle objectioll, lies in Ullotller place. 
}:1'or, it is said that the proof of religion is involved 
ill such inextricable difficulties, as to render it doubt- 
ful; and that it cannot be supposed, tllat, if it "\vere 
true, it would be left upon doubtful evidence. Here 
then, over and above the force of each particular 
difficulty or objection, these difficulties and objections 
taken together are turned into a positive argunlent 
against the trutll of religion; "\vhicll argument would 
stand thus. If religion ,vere true, it would llOt be 
left doubtful, and open to objectiollS to the degree 
in which it is: therefore that it is thus left, not 
only renders the evidence of it weak, and lessens 
its force, in proportion to the weight of such- 
objections; but also shows it to be false, 01' is a 
general presulnption of its being 80. 


9 9. Like doubt is frequent Ùt rnatters oj' high 
te1nporal interest. 
Now the observatioll, tllat, from the natural 
cOllstitution and course of things, ,ve must III our 
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tenlporal concerns, aln10st continually, and in 111atter
 
of great consequence, act upon evidence of a like 
kind and degree to the evidence of. religion, is an 
an
,ver to this argun1ent: becau.se it sho,vs, that 
it is according to the conduct and character of the 
Author of nature to appoint ,ve 
llould act upon 
evidence like to that, ,vhich this argulnent preSU111eS 
he cannot be supposed to appoint ,ve should act 
upon: it is an instance, a general one Inade up of 
nUlnerous particular ones, of some,vhat in his dealing 
,vith us, sinlilar to ,vhat is 
àid to be incredible. 
And as the force of this ans,ver lie:::; 111erel y in the 
parallel, ,vh.ich there is bet,veen the evidence for 
religion and for our ten1poral conduct; the ans,ver 
is equally just and conclusive, ,vhether the parallel 
be n1ade out, by sho,ving the evidence of the forn1er 
to be higher, or the evidence of the latter to be lo,ver. 


9 10. His ahn is, not to t.inr1icafe God, but to lJoinf out 
our duty as 1nen. 
Thirdly, The design of this Treatise is not to 
vindicate the character of God, but to sho,v the 
obligations of n1en: it is not to justify his providence, 
but to sho,v ,vhat belongs t<? us to do. These are 
t,vo subjects, and ought not to be confounded. And 
though they 111ay at length run up into each other, 
yet observations may in1mediately tend to 111ake out 
the latter, ,vhich do not appear, by any imnlediate 
connection, to the purpose of the forn1er; ,vhich 
is less our concern than many seen1 to think. For, 
first, it is not necessary ,ve should justify the dis- 
pensations of Providence against objections, any 
further than to sho,v, that the things objected agaiI
st 
Inay, for ought ,ve kno,v, be consistent ,vith ju
tice 
and goodness. 
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9 I I. Things, unjust if talen alone, 'Inay be 'Cindicable 
lJy th ings ci rCllJJljacent. 
Suppose then, that tllere are things in the systeln 
of tllis ,vorld, and plan of Providellce relating to 
it, ,vhicll taken alone ,,,"auld be unjust: yet it has 
been sllo\vn unans,verably, that if ,ve could take in 
the reference, ,vhicll the
e things nlay llave, to other 
things present, past, and to COllle; to the ,vhole 
scheme, ,vhich the things objected against are parts 
of; these very things Inight, for ought ,ve kno,v, 
be found to be, 110t only consistent with justice, but 
instances of it. Indeed it has been sho,vn, by the 
analogy of ,vhat ,ve see, not only possible tllat this 
Inay be the case, but credible that it is. And thus 
objectiollS, dra,vn froIll such things, are ans,vered, 
and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion 1llakes 
its villdication necessary. 


9 12. He [cafes none but inconclusire objections to 
lie against natuTe. 
Hence it appears, secondly, that objections against 
tIle divine justice and goodness are not endeavoured 
to be renloved, by sho,ving that the like objections, 
allo,ved to be really conclusive, lie against natural 
Providence: but those objections being supposed and 
ShOVvIl Il0t to be conclusive, the things objected 
against, considered as lllatters of fact, are further 
sho,vn to be credible, fronl their conforlllity to the 
constitution of 11ature; for instance, that God ,viII 
re,vard and punish lllen for their actions hereafter, 
fron1 the observation, that 11e does reward and 
punisll theIll for their actions here. And this, I 
apprehend, is of ,veight. 
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g 13. Jf the objections TeJlzain uJlanslcered, so does 
rel igion, 'lcith its lJroofs. 
And I add, thirdly, it ,vould be of ,veight, even 
though those objections ,vere not ans,vered. For, 
there being the proof of religion above set do-\vn; 
and religion inlplying several facts; for instance 
agè1Ïll, the fact last nlentiolled, that God ,yill re,vard 
and punish n1en for their actions hereafter; the 
observation, that his present nIethod of governnlent 
i
 by re"
ard
 and punishlnenbs, sho,vs that future 
fact not to Le incredible: ,vhatever objections DIen 
11lay think they llave against it, as unjust or 
unnlerciful, according to their notions of justice 
and nlercy; or as inIprobable froln their belief of 
necessity. I say, as inlproùable: for it is evident 
no objection èlgainst it, as unjust, can be urged fronl 
nece

ity; 
ince thi
 notion aB nlucl1 destroys in- 
justice, as it does justice. 
9 14. The credibility of a Teligion based on fact 1nay be 
lJrored alJart froJJl its Teasonableness. 
Then, fourthly, Though objections against the 
reasonableness of the systenl of religion cannot 
indeed be ans,vered ,vithout entering into considera- 
tion of its reasonableness; yet objections against 
the credibility or truth of it nlay. Because the 
systenl of it is reducible into "That i
 properly nlatter 
of fact: and the truth, the probable truth, of facts, 
111ay be sho,vn ,vithout consideration of their reason- 
ableness. Nor is it necessary, though, in sonle cases 
and respects, it is highly useful and proper, yet it is 
not necessary, to give a proof of the reasonableness 
of every precept enjoined us, and of every particular 
dispensation of Providence, ,yhich conles into the 
systenl of religion. 
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9 IS. Unless f'eligion has ùeen dislJrot.ed, the lJractice 
of it is reasouaùle. 
Indeed the nlore tllroughly a person of a right 
disposition is convinced of the perfectioIl of the 
divine nature and cOIlduct, tIle further he ,viII 
advance towards that perfectioIl of religion, ,vhicIl 
St. John speaks of a . But tIle general obligatioIlR 
of religioIl are fully made out, by proving the 
reasonableness of tIle practice of it. And that the 
practice of religion is reasonable, may be sho,vn, 
though no more could be proved, tllall that tIle 
system of it 1nay be so, for ought ,ve kno,v to the 
contrary: and eveI1 ,vitIlout entering into the diBtinct 
consideration of this. 


9 16. RelJCats 9 14. 
And froIn hence, fifthly, it is easy to see, that 
tllougIl the analogy of nature is not an inlnlediate 
ans,ver to objections against the ,visdoln, tIle justice, 
or goodne
s, of any doctrine or precept of religion: 
yet it nlay be, as it is, an inlnlediate and direct 
an
\ver to what is really intended by such objections; 
,vIlich is, to SIlOW tllat tIle tIlingB objected against 
are incredible. 


9 17. PToof in 1
eligion does not Teach to satisfaction; 
nor in ten11Joral (cfairs,. e. g. as to health]. 
}-'ourtIlly, It is nlost readilyackno\vledged, tIlat the 
foregoing Treatise is by no nleans satisfactory; very 


fI I John Ìv. 18. 


1 Butler semns to use the word 
sati,
faction, or its adjective satisfac- 
tory, in the following senses :- 


((t) In a popular lUanneI', as the 
equivalent of c0111fort or enjoyment, 
tb) "\Vith regard to our Saviour"s 
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far indeed frOlll it: but so ,vould any natural insti- 
tution of life appear, if reduced into a systenl, 
together with its evidence. Leaving religion out of 
the case, men are divided in their opinions, whether 
our pleasures overbalance our pains: and whether 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this ,vorld. And 
,vere all such controversies settled, ,vhich perhaps, in 
speculation, ,vould be found inyolved in great diffi- 
culties; and ,vere it deternlined upon the evidence 
of rea
on, as - nature ha
 deternlined it to our handH, 
that life is to be preserved: yet still, the rules 
which God has been pleased to afford us, for 
escaping the nliseries of it, and obtaining its satis- 
faction
, the rules, for instance, of preserving health, 
and recovering it ,vhen lost, are not only fallible 
and precarious, but very far fronl being exact. Nor 
are ,ve infornled by nature, in future contingencies 
and accidents, so as to render it at all certain, 
,vhat is the best method of managing our affairs. 
What ,viII be the 
UCl:e
::j of our temporal pursuits, 
in the comnlon sense of the ,vord success, is highly 
doubtful. And ,vhat ,viII be the success of thenl, 
ill the proper sense of the ,vord; i. e. ,vhat happiness 
or enjoyment ,ve shall obtain by thenl, is doubtful 
in a much higher degree. Indeed the unsatisfactory 
nature of the evidence, ,vith ,vhich ,ve are obliged 
to take up, in the daily course of life, is scarce to 
be expressed. Yet nlen do not thro,v a,vay life, or 
disregard the interests of it, upon account of this 
doubtfulness. 


::;acrifice, a
 the equivalent of atone- 
ment. See sup. II. vi. 17, 18, 22. 
(c) In a more scientific way, with 
regard to sufficiency of evidence. 
He supplies in the next section 
it subjective definition of the words 


, satisfactory evidence,' viz. u'}wt u'e 
zl"lsh it. In itself it seems to be the 
equivalent of the Greek (lVTlípl(7j
, 
that is to say, self-sufficing or 
ideally complete, not requiring aid 
or supplenlent frolll without. 
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9 18. Thp drnlonr7 is to change 'thp vpr.'l ('ondilion 
n.f our bein.'1.' 
The evidence of religion then being adlnitted real, 
tllose \vho object against it, as not satisfactory, i. e. 
a" not being what they wish it, plainly forget th(? 
very condition of our being: for fo;atisfaction, in thiR 
sense, does not belong to such a creature a
 nUln. 
And, ,vhich i
 1110re lnaterial, they. forget al
o th(? 
very nature of religion. 


9 19. And thp lJr()bath'(
 l J ()lv('r (tf rrl (qin7(s 
frirlenrps. 


For, religion presupposes, in all those ,vho ,viII 
embrace it, a certain degree of integrity nnd honesty; 
,vhicll it was intended to try \vhetller 111ell have or 
not, and to exercise in sucll as have it, in order to 
its in1proven1ent. R,eligion presupposes this as Hluch, 
and in the same sense, as speaking to a n1an pre- 
supposes lle understands the language in ,vhich 
you speak; or a
 ,yarning a luan of any danger 
presupposes tllat 11e llath such a regard to hinlself, 
as that he wilJ endeavour to avoid it. And therefore 
tI1e question is 110t at all, vVhether tIle evidenc(? 
of religion be satisfactory: lJut 'V1lethcr it be, in 
reason, sufficient to prove and discipline tIlat virtue, 
,vhicll it presupposes. No,v the evidence of it is_ 
fully sufficient for all those purposes of probation; 
ho,v far soever it is frOln being satisfactory, as to 
the purposes of curiosity, or any other: and indeed 
it ans,vers tIle purposes of the forlner in several 
respects, ,vhich it ,vould not do, if it. ,vere as over- 
hearing as is req uired. 
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9 20. ..llsk, not, does it satisfy? but, does it lJi nd 
to action? 
Oue nlight add fartller; that ,vhether the Illotives 
or the evidence for any course of action be satis- 
factory, nleaning here, by that ,vord, ,vhat satisfies 
a Ulan, that such a course of action ,viII in event 
be for llis good; this need neyer be, ànd I think, 
strictly speaking, never is, the practical question 
in C0l1lnl0n Inatters. But the practical question in 
all cases is, 'Vhether the evidence for a course of 
action be such, as, taking in all circunlstances, Il1akes 
the faculty ,vithill us, ,vhich is the guide ànd judge 
of conduct h, deterlnine that course of action to be 
prudent. Indeed, satisfaction that it ,viII be for 
our interest or happiness, abundantly deterl1llnes an 
action to be prudent: but evidence ahnost infinitely 
lo,ver than this, deternlines actions to . be so too; 
even in the conduct of every day. 


9 21. His object is to ShOll' hOle nlen ought in 'reason 
to beh(l1:e; 
Fifthly, As to the objection concernÎ1ig the in.. 
fluence ,vhich this argUl1lent, or any part of it, 
Inay, or may not, be expected to have upon men; 
I observe, as above, that religion being intended 
for a trial and exercise of the nlorality of every 
person's character, ,vho is a subject of it; and 
there being, as I have sho,vn, such evidence for 
it, as is sufficient, in reason, to influence !llen to 
elubrace it: to object, that it is not to be iUlagined 
mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is 
nothing to the purpoBe of the foregoing Treati:5e. 


L See Dissûrt. II. 
 8. 
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For the purpose of it is not to inquire, ,vhat sort 
of creatures Inankind are; but wllat the light and 
kno,vledge, ,vhich is afforded theIn, requires tlley 
should be: to sho,v how, in reason, they ought to 
behave; not ho,v, in fact, they ,viII behave. This 
depends upon themselves, and is their o,vn concern; 
the personal concern of each Illan in particular. 


9 22. ..-Índ so to put then'/; into lJrobatlon; 
(jith sO}J
e 
he 1Jlay succeed. 
And 110\V little regard the generality have to 
it, experience indeed does too fully sho,v. But 
religion, considered as a probation, has had its elld 
upon all persons, to ,vhom it has been proposed 
,vith evidence sufficient in reason to influence their 
practice: for by this means they have been put 
into a state of probation; let them behave as they 
,viII in it. And thus, 110t only revelatiol1, but 
reason also, teaches us, that by the evidence of 
religion being laid before men, the designs of 
Providence are carrying on, not only ,vith regard 
to tllose who ,viII, but like\vise \vith regard to those 
who ,viII not, be influenced by it. However, lastly, 
the objection here referred to, allo,vs the things 
insisted upon in this Treatise to be of sonle weight: 
and if so, it may be hoped it will have some influence. 
And if there be a probability that it will have any 
at all, there is the same reason in kind, though 
not in degree, to lay it before men, a::; there ,vould 
be, if it ,vere likely to llave a greater influence. 


9 23. Has all along 1(jorked fron'/; lJoints of del)arture not 
chosen by lzÏ1n. 
And further, I desire it may be considered, with 
respect to the \vhole of the foregoing objections, that 
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in this Treatise I have argued upon the principles 
of others c, not my o,vn: and have onlitted ,vhat 
I think true, and of the utlnost iInportance, because 
by others thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus 
I have argued upon the principles of the Fatalists, 
,vhich I do not believe: 


9 24. Has uxtived the ttCO great principles, (a) of ìJloral 
fitness, (b) of liberty; 
And have olnitted a thing of the utmost Ï1nportance 
,vhich I do believe, the lnoral fitness and unfitness 
of actions, prior to all ,viII ,vhatever; ,vhich I appre- 
hend as certainly to deterlnine the divine conduct, as 

peeulative trutll and falsehood necessarily deterlnine 
the divine judglnent. Indeed the principle of liberty, 
and that of lnoral fitness, so force thenlselves upon 
the mind, that lnoralists, the ancients as well as 
lnoderns, have formed their language upon it. And 
probably it may appear in mine: though I have 
endeavoured to avoid it; and, in order to a void it, 
llave sOlnetilnes been obliged to express nlyself ill 
a nlanner, ,vhich ,viII appear strange to such as 
do not observe the reason for it: but the general 
argument here pursued does not at all suppose or 
proceed upon these principles. 


9 25. And has treated treligion only as 1natter of fact. 
N o'v, these t,vo abstract principles of liberty and 
nloral fitness being olnitted, religion can be con- 


c By argu ing upon the principles of others, the reader ,,,ill observe 
is meant; not proving any thing from those principles, but not- 
'ldthstanding them. Thus religion is proved, not from, the opinion 
of necessity; ,vhich is absurd: but, notwithstanding or even though 
that opinion ,vere admitted to be true. 
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sidered in no other vie,v, than merely as a question 
of fact: and in this vie,v it is here considered. It is 
obvious, that Christianity, and the proof of it, are 
both historical. And even natural religion is, pro- 
perly, a matter of fact. For, that tIlere is a righteous 
Governoi- of tIle 'VOl" ld, is so: and this proposition 
contains the general systenl of natural religion. But 
then, several abstract ti-'utIls, and in particular those 
t,vo principles, are usually taken into consideration 
in the proof of it: ,vhereas it is here treated of only 
as a Inatter of fact. To explain tIlis: tIlat the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to t,vo rigIlt ones, is 
an abstract trutIl: but that tIley appear so to our 
Inind, is only a matter of fact. And this last Inust 
}lave been adnlitted, if any thing ,vas, by those 
ancient sceptics, ,vho ,vould not Ilave adnlitted tIle 
fornler; but pretended to doubt, vVIlether there 
,vere any SUCll tIling as truth, or WhetIler ,ve could 
certainly depend upon our faculties of understanding 
for tIle kno,vledge of it in any case. So like,vise, 
tIlat there is, in the nature of things, an original 
standard of right and ,vrong in actions, independent 
up Oil all ,viII, but ,vhich unalterably deterlllines the 
,viII of God, to exercise that nloral governnlent over 
the ,vorld, ,vIlicIl religion tea
lles, i. e. finally and 
upon the ,vIlole to re,vard and punisll lnell re- 
spectivel y as tlley act right or ,vrong I; this as
ertion 
contains an abstract truth, as ,veil as 11latter of fact. 
But suppose, in the present state, every nlan, ,vith- 
out exception, ,vas re,varded and punislled, in exact 
proportion as lIe follo,ved or transgressed tIlat sense 
of rigIlt and ,vrong, \vhich God lIas inlplanted in the 
nature of every nlan: this ,vould 110t be at all an 


1 Compo sup. I. vi. 16 n. 
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abstract trutIl, but only a lnatter of fact. And thougIl 
tIlis fact ,vere ackno,vledged by everyone; yet tIle 
very saIne difficulties lnight be raised, as are no,v, 
concerning the abstract questions of liberty and 
moral fitness: Ltnd ,ve should llave a proof, even th
 
certain one of experience, that the government of 
the ,vorld ,va
 perfectly Inoral, without taking in the 
consideration of those questions: and this proof 
,vould relnain, in ,vhat ,yay soever they ,vere de- 
termined. 


9 26. Has ill us lost 1nuch in the l Jroo f of fined 
'relvard and lJUllis]lJllertl. 


And thus, God having given n1ankind a 111 ora 1 
faculty, the object of ,vhich is actions, and ,vhich 
naturally approves SOlne actions as right, and of 
good desert, and condenlns others as ,vrong, and 
of ill desert; that he ,viII, finally and upon the ,vholè, 
re,vard the former and punish the latter, is not an 
assertion of an abstract truth, but of ,vhat is as l1lere 
a fact, as his doing so at present ,vould be. Thi
 
future fact I have not indeed proved ,vith the forcp 
,vith ,vhich it n1ight be proyed, froln the principleR 
of liberty and llloral fitness; but ,vithout the In havf\ 
given a really conclusive practical proof of it, ,vhich 
is greatly strengthened by the general analogy of 
nature: a proof easily cavilled at, easily sho,vn not 
to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such; 
but iInpossible, I think, to be evaded, or ans,vered. 
And thus the obligations of religion are lnade out, 
exclusively of the questions concerning liberty and 
moral fitness; which have been perplexed ,vith 
difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as every thing 
ll1ay. 
VOL. I. B b 
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9 27. Has shouon it absurd to deuounce Christianity 
as false: also that it is credible: and 'Jnore. 
Hence tllerefore Inay be observed distinctly, ,vllat · 
is tIle force of tllis Treatise. It ,,,,ill be, to SUCll as 
nre convinced of religion UpOll tIle proof arising out 
of tIle t\VO last-mentioned prillciples, an additional 
proof and a confirl1lation of it: to SUCIl as do not 
adnlit those principles, all original proof of it d, and 
H confirnlation of tllat proof. TIIOt;e 'VllO believe, 
,viII llere find tIle scllenlû of Cllristianity cleared of 
objections, and tIle evidence of it in a peculiar 
lllanner strengtllened: those ,vho do not believe, ,vill 
at least be sho\vn the absurdity of all attenlpts to 
prove Cllristianity false, the plaÏ11 undoubted credi- 
bility of it; Hnd, I 110pe, a good deal nlore. 


9 28. Analogy h.as (t fir}J
 basis, and sjJccial claÏJns on 
those 
cho lJrefer facts to abstractions. 
And thus, though some perhaps lnay seriously 
tIlillk, that analogy, as 11ere urged, has too great stress 
laid upon it; and ridicule, unans,verable ridicule, 
111ay be applied, to sho,v the argunlent froln it in 
a disadvantageous ligllt: yet there can be no question, 
but tIlat it is a real Olle. For religion, botIl llatural 
and revealed, iUlplying in it numerous facts; analogy, 
being a confirnlation of all facts to ,vhicll it can be 
applied, as it is the only proof of Inost, cannot but 
be adnlitted by every Olle to be a l11aterial thing, 
and truly of "\veigllt 011 the side of religion, both 
natural and revealed: and it ought to be particularly 
regarded by suell as profess to follo,v llature, alld to 
be let;B sati
fied ,vitll abstract rea
onings. 


d Sup. I. vi. 12-14. 
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9 I. UjJon the knOlvn facts} disrcfJard of religi()/
 'lcould 
be iucredi1Jle but for eJ1Jcrience. 
' XTHATEVER account nlay be given of the strange 
(f inattention and disregard, in 80111e ages and 
countries, to a nlatter of SUCll inlportance as religion; 
it ,vould, before experience, be incredible, that there 
should be the like disregard in those, "vho have had 
the moral systenl of the ,vorld laid before thenl, as 
it is by Christianity, and often inculcated upon theln : 
because this nloral systenl carries in it a good degree 
of evidence for its truth, upon its being barely 
proposed to our thoughts. 


9 2. A sÏJJllJle 1Jlatter is obscured by intricacies of 
SlJCcul at io Jl. 
There is no need of abstruse reasonings and dis.. 
tinctions, to convince an unprejudiced understanding, 
that there is a God ,vho nlade and govern
 the "\vorld, 
and ,viII judge it in rigllteousness; though they may 
be necessary to ans,ver abstruse difficulties, ,vhen 
once such are raised: ,vhen the very 111eaning of 
those ,vords, ,vhich expre
s. 1110St intelligibly the 
general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be UIl- 
certain; and the clear truth of the thing itself i8 
obscured by the intricacies of speculation. But to an 
unprejudiced l11ind, ten thousand thousand instances 
of design cannot but prove a designer. And it is 
intuitively nlanifest, that cI:eatures OUgllt to live under 
a dutiful sense of their Maker; and that justice and 
nb2 
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cllarity must be hiB la,vs, to creatures ,vhom he has 
made social, alld placed in society. 


9 3. Rerelation 1 4 equires l Jroo fs; offers t!lenl: to Tefuse 
inquiry is inl1noral; 
Indeed tIle trutll of revealed religion, peculiarly 
so called, is II0t self-evident, but requires external 
proof, ill order to its being received. Yet inatten- 
tion, among us, to revealed religion, will be found 
to inlply the sanIe di::5::5olute illlllloral tenIper of 11lind, 
as inattention to 1Iatural religion: because, ,vllen 
both are laid before us, in the nlanner they are 
in Christiall countries of liberty, our obligatiolls to 
inquire into botll, and to embrace both upon sup- 
position of tlleir truth, are obligations of the same 
nature. For, revelation claillls to be the voice of 
God: and our obligation to attend to his voice is 
surely moral in all ca
es. And as it is insisted, that 
its evidence is conclusive, upon tllorough considera- 
tion of it; so it offers itself to us ,vitll nlanifest 
obvious appearances of having something more than 
hUlllan in it, and therefore in all reaSOll requires 
to 11ave its clainls n10st seriously exan1ined into. 


9 4- ES1Jecially in ciezv of its clai1n as nliraculous. 
It is to be added, that thougll light and know- 
ledge, in ,vhat Illanner soever afforded us, is equally 
frolll God; yet a llliraculous revelation has a peculiar 
tendency, from tIle first principles of our nature, 
to a,vakell11lankind, and inspire tllel11,vith reverence 
and a,ve: and this is a peculiar obligation, to attend 
to ,vhat claill1s to be so ,vith SUCll appearances of 
truth. It is therefore luost certain, tllat our obliga- 
tions to inquire seriously into the evidence of Cllris- 
tianity, and, upon supposition of its truth, to enIbrace 
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it, are of the utnlost in1portance, and Inoral III the 
highest and Inost proper sense. 


9 5. }..Tegation is (llJt to l)(lSS into rirulent hostility. 
Let us then suppose, that the evidence of religion 
in general, and of Christianity, has been seriously 
inquired into, by all reasonable n1en alnong us. 
Yet ,ve find nlany profesRedly to reject both, upon 
speculative principles of infidelity. And all of thenl 
do not content thenlselves ,vith a bare neglect of 
religion, and enjoying their inlaginary freedon1 fro III 
its restraints. SOlne go much beyond this. They 
deride God's 1110ral government over the ,,,"orld. 
They renounce his protection, and defy his justice. 
They ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blasphelllE' 
the Author of it; and take all occasions to lllanifest 
a scorll and contenlpt of revelation. This aUlounts 
to an active setting tlleulselves against religion; to 
,vhat Inay be considered as a positive principle of 
irreligion: ,vhich they cultivate ,,yithin thenl:selves, 
and, ,vllether they intend this effect or not, render 
habitual, as a good nlan does the contrary principle. 
And others, ,vho are not chargeable ,vith all this 
profligateness, yet are in avo,ved opposition to reli- 
gion, as if discovered to be groundless. 


9 6. His 01J1JOnenfs lJroeeecl on (a) jJrcjudice against ,'erela- 
tion; (b) sfrange things in ScriJ)ful'c; (c) lJleas as 
sup. ell. vi.; (d) that douùt tfarrunts denial. 
N o,v adlnitting, ,vhich is the supposition ,ve go 
upon, that these persons act upon ,vhat they think 
principles of reason, and other,vise they are not to 
be argued ,vith; it is really inconceivable, that they 
should inlagine they clearly 
ee the ,vhole evidence 
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of it, considered in itself, to be 110thing at all: nor 
do tlley pretend this. They are far indeed from 
having a just notion of its evidence: but they would 
not say its evidence ,vas nothillg, if they thougllt 
the systelll of it, ,vith all its circulnstances, were 
credible, like other 111atters of science or history. 
So that their manner of treating it must proceed, 
eitller fronl such kind of objections against all religion, 
as have been answered or obviated in the fornler 
part of this Treatise; or else fronl objections, and 
difficulties, supposed lllore peculiar to Christianity. 
Thus, tlley entertaill prejudices against the whole 
notion of a revelatioll, and miraculous interpositions. 
They find things ÜI scripture, whether in incidental 
passage
, or in the general SCllellle of it, which 
appear to thenI unreasonable. They take for granted, 
that if Christianity were true, the ligllt of it nIust 
11ave been nlore gelleral, and the evidence of it more 
satisfactory, or rather overbearing: tllat it must and 
would 11aye been, ill some way, other\vise put and 
left, tllan it is. N o,v thi
 is not illlagining they see 
the evidence itself to be notlling, or inconsiderable; 
but quite another thing. It is being fortified against 
the evidence, in some degree àckno,vledged, by think- 
ing tlley see the systenl of Christianity, or some,vhat 
,vllicIl appears to thenI necessarily connected ,vitll 
it, to be incredibl
 or false: fortified against that 
evidence, ,vhicll lnight, other,vise, l1lake great impres- 
sion upon thell1. Or, lastly, if any of these persons 
are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning the truth 
of Cllristianity; tlleir behaviour seenlS o\ving to their 
taking for granted, tllrough strange inattention, that 
such doubting is, in a lllanner, the same tIling, as 
being certaill against it. 
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9 7. 17âs trentise 'Jneets thent by (a) establishing a 'lnorai 
.f]orernJ11ent,. (b) rCJuoring lJresltJJ1ptions {lgninst Cllri.5- 
tianity as fact; 
To these persons, and to this state of opinion 
concerning religion, the foregoing Treatise is adapted. 
For, all tIle general objections against tIle moral 
systelll of nature haying been obviated, it is sllown, 
that there is not any peculiar presunlption at all 
against Christianity, either considered as not dis- 
coverable by reason, or as unlike to what is so 
discovered; nor any "Tortll lnentioning against it 
as Iniraculous, if any at all; none, certainly, ,vhicll 
can render it in the least incredible. It is sho,vn, 
that, upon supposition of a divine revelation, the 
analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly cre- 
dible, I think probable, that nlany things in it nlu
t 
appear liable to great objections; and that ,ve nlust 
be inconlpetent judges of it, to a great degree. This 
observation is, I think, unquestionably true, and of 
the yery utn1.ost iUlportance: but it is urged, as 
I hope it ,viII be understood, ,vith great caution of 
not vilifying the faculty of reason \ ,vhich is flip 
candle of the Lord 
cit7ti n us a; though it can afford 
no light, ,vhere it does not shine; nor judge, ,vhere 
it has no principles to judge upon. 


9 8. (c) As against its gout7ness, ùy sholcing their 
failure as against natuTe. 
The objections 11ere spoken of, being first ans,vered 
in the vie,v of objections agaiu
t Christianity H::; 


a Prov. xx. 2 7. 


1 Sup. II. iii. 3. 
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a IlIatter of fact, are in tIle 11ext place COllsidered 
as urged nlore inlnlediately against the ,visdonl, 
justice, and goodness of the Christian dispen
ation. 
And it is fully Inade out, tllat tlley adlllit of exactly 
tIle like answer, ill every respect, to ,vhat tIle like 
objections against the constitutioll of nature admit 
of : that, as partial vie,vs give tIle appearance of 
,vrong to tllings, which, upon furtller consideration 
and knowledge of tlleir relations to other things, 
are found just and good; so it is perfectly credible, 
tllat tIle things objected against the ,visdo111 and 
goodness of the Christian dispensation, may be 
rendered instances of ,visdo111 alld goodness, by tlleir 
reference to other things beyolld our view: because 
Cllristianity is a schenle as Illucll above our conl- 
prellension, as that of llature; and like that, a schelne 
in whicll means are Illade use of to accolnplish ends, 
and ,vhich, as is nlost credible, lnay be carried 011 
l)y general laws. Alld it OUgllt to be attended to, 
that this is not an ans,ver taken nlerely or chiefly 
from our ignorance; but fronl somewhat positive, 
,yhicll our observation shows us. For, to like objec- 
tions, the like ans,ver is experiellced to be just, in 
Ilunlberless parallel cases. 


9 9. Pctrtic
tlctr objections aTe next 1net: e. g. that the 
Tentedy 
cas not suuunary. 
The objections against the Christian dispellsation,- 
and the method by ,vhich it is carried on, having 
been thus obviated, in general and together; the 
cllief of then1 are considered distinctly, and tIle 
particular things objected to are sho,vn credible, by 
their perfect analogy, each apart, to the cOllstitution 
of nature. TIlus, if Illal1 be fallen froin his prinlitive 
state, and to be restored, and infinite ,visdoI11 and 
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po,ver engages in acconlplishing our recoyery: it 
,yere to have been expected, it is said, that this 
should have been effected at once; and not by such 
a long series of Ineans, èlnd such a various econon1Y 
of persons and things; one dispensation preparatory 
to another, this to a further one, and so on through 
an indefinite nun1ber of ages, before the end of the 
schenle proposed can be conlpletely accomplished: 
a schelne conducted by infinite ,visdom, and executed 
by aln1ighty po,ver. But no,v, on the contrary, our 
finding that ever.};'" thing in the constitution and 
course of nature is thus carried on, sho,ys such 
expectations concerning reyelation to be highly un- 
reasonable; and is a satisfactory ans,ver to thenl, 
,,
hen urged as objections against the credibility, that 
the great schenle of Proyidence in the reden1ption 
of the ,vorld may be of this kind, and to be aCCOln- 
plished in this nlanner. 


9 10. As to operating through a 'Juediator. 
As to the particular nlethod of our rede111ption, 
the appointlnent of a 111ediator bet,veen God and 
Ulan: this has been sho,vn to be Inost obyiously 
analogous to the general conduct of nature, i. e. the 
God of nature, in appointing others to be the instru- 
11lents of 11Ïs 11lercy, as ,ve experience in the daily 
course of Proyidence. 


9 I I. Henthen recognition of our fnlleu stnte. 
The condition of this ,vorld, ,vhich the doctrine 
of our redenlption by Christ presupposes, so nluch 
falls in ,vith natural appearances, that heathen moral- 
ists inferred it froll1 those appearances: inferred, 
that hunlan nature ,vas fallen fronl its original recti- 
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tude, and, in consequence of this, degraded fron1 its 
pri111itive happiness. Or, 110,veyer this opinion came 
into the world, tl1ese appearanceB Inust have kept 
up tl1e tradition, and confirmed the belief of it. 


9 12. ....ls to the insufficiency of /repentance; 
And as it ,vas th.e general opinion under tIle light 
of nature, that repe11tance and reforlnation, alone 
and by itself, ,vas 110t sufficient to do away sin, and 
procure a full remission of tIle penalties annexed 
to it; and aB the reaBon of the thing does not at 
all lead to any such conclusio11: so every day's expe- 
rience sho,vs us, that reforlnation is 110t, in any 
'5ort, sufficient to prevel1t the present disadvantages 
and miseries, ,vhicl1, in tl1e l1atural course of things, 
God has annexed to folly and extravagance. 


9 13. ..Llull the further l))'orision 1Jlade; 
Yet there may be ground to think, tl1at the punish- 
nlents, ,vhich, by the general la'vs of divine govern- 
111ent, are annexed to vice, nlay be prevented: that 
provision n1ay 11ave been, even originally, nlade, that 
they s110uld be prevented by S0111e 111eans or other, 
thougl1 they could not by refor111ation alone. For 
've have daily instances of slich 'Jlzcrcy, in the general 
conduct of 11ature: con1passio11 proviùed for lnisery h, 
nledici11es for diseases, friends against cnenlies. Tl1ere 
iB provision 111ade, Ï11 the original constitution of the 
,yorld, that lTIuch of the natural bad consequence
 
of our follies, ,vhicl1 persons thenlselves alo11e cannot 
prevent, 111ay Le prevented by the assistance of others; 
assistance, ,vhicI1 nature enables, and disposes, and 


b Sermons V, VI, at the Rolls. 
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appoints thenl to afford. By a nlethod of goodness 
analogous to thi
, \vhen the \yorld lay in \vickedness, 
and consequently in ruin, Gud so lvved the 
forld, 
that he gare his only begotten Son to save it: and he 
being }}lade perfect by suffering, beCaJlle the A
tthor oj' 
eterual salvation to all tlzen
 that obey hiJn C. 



 14. Bcyond C01JllJrehension in its 1Jlode, but efficacious" 
a!Jreca
ly to eX1Jerlence. 
Indeed neither reason nor analogy \vould lead us 
to think, in particular, that the interposition of Christ, 
in the 111anner in ,,"'hich he did interpose, \vould be 
of that efficacy for recovery of the ,yorId, \vhicll 
the scripture teaches us it ,vas: but neither would 
reason nor analogy lead us to think, that other 
particular llleans \vould be of the efficacy, \vhich 
experience sho\ys they are, in nunlberiess instances. 
And therefore, a
 the ca
e before us does not admit 
of experience; so, that neither reason nor analogy 
can sho\v ho\v, or in \vhat particular \yay, the inter- 
position of Christ, as reyealed in scripture, is of 
that efficacy, \yhich it is there represented to be; 
thi
 is no kind nor degree of pre:sumption against 
it:s being really of that efficacy. 


9 IS. ..LIs to lJurtial l JfO jJagaiion, ({nd iJJllJC'Ifect evidence. 
:Further: the ubjections against Christianity, fro111 
the light of it not Leing uniyersaI, nor its evidence 
so strong as 111ight possibly be giyen us, have been 
ans,vered by the general analogy of nature. That 
God has nlade such yariety of creatures, is indeed 
an ans\ver to the fornler: but that he dispenses 


c Johniii. 16; Heb. v. 9. 
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his gifts in such variety, botl1 of degrees and kinds, 
alnongst creatures of the saIne species, and even to 
the sanle individuals at different tinIes; is a 1110re 
obvious and full ans,ver to it. And it is so far frOln 
being the Inetl10d of Providence in otller cases, to 
nfford us such overbearing evidence, as SOlne require 
in proof of Christianity; tlIat, on the contrary, the 
evidence upon ,vhich we are naturally appoillted to 
act in conlmon n1atters, tl1rougiIout a very great 
part of life, i::; doubtful in a higlI degree. And 
adnIitting the fact, that God has afforded to some 
no more than doubtful evidence of religion: the 
RaIne account may be given of it, as of difficulties 
and temptations ,vitIl regard to practice. 


9 16. The doubtfulness 1nay be due to ourselres; 
But as it is not inIpossible d, surely, that this 
alleged doubtfulness may be men's o,vn fault; it 
deserves their nlost serious consideration, ,vhetller 
it be not so. 


9 17. .And doubtful eridence binds. 
However, it is certain, that doubting in1plies a 
degree of evidence for tllat of wllicl1 ,ve doubt: and 
that tllis degree of evidence, as really lays us under 
obligations, as denIonstrative evidence. 


9 18. Religion 
'aries front nature not 1nore tItan 
nature fro111 herself. 
The whole then of religion is throughout credible: 
nor is there, I think, any thing relating to the 


d 8U1). II. vi. 19. 
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revealed dispensation of things, Blore different fronl 
the experienced constitution and course of nature, 
than some parts of the constitution of nature are 
fronl other parts of it. 



 19. Reason allnost intltiticely alJl
rores of natural 
'religion, taken U1J úy the gospel: so the guilt of 
Ùnl1lorality is aggrarated. 
And if so, the only question ,vhich remains is, 
V{hat positive evidence can be alleged for the truth 
of Christianity? This too in general has been con- 
sidered, and the objections against it estimated. 
Deduct, therefore, what is to be deducted from that 
evidence, upon account of any ,veight ,vhich nlay 
be thought to remain in these objections, after ,vhat 
the analogy of nature has suggested in answer to 
thenl: and then consider, ,vhat are the practical 
consequences froln all this, UpOll the nlost sceptical 
principles one can argue upon: (for I am ,vriting 
to persons ,vho entertain these principles :) and upon 
such consideration it ,vi]l be obvious, that Ï1nl11orality, 
as little excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly 
aggravated, in persons ,vho have been nlade ae- 
quainted ,vith Christianity, ,vhether they believe it 
or not: because the moral systeln of nature, or 
natural religion, ,vhich Christianity lays before us, 
approves itself, alnlost intuitively, to a reasonable 
mind, upon seeing it proposed. 


9 20. The SCelJtic 1nust Olfn that Christianity 1nay ùe 
true,. by this he is ùuund. 
In the next place, ,vith regard to Christianity, it 
,vill be obseryed; that there is a ll1iddle bet-\veen 
a full satisfaction of the truth of it, and a satisfaction 
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of the contrary. The middle state of mind bet,veen 
these t,vo consists in a serious apprehension, that 
it may be true; joined with doubt ,vhether it be so. 
And this, UpOll th
 best judglnent I am able to 
lllake, is as far to,vards speculative infidelity, as any 
sceptic can at all be supposed to go, ,vho has had 
true Christiallity, witll the proper evidence of it, 
laid before hill1 , and Ilas in any tolerable nleasure 
cOllsidered them. For I ,yould not be nlistaken to 
conlprehend all 'VI10 have ever IleaI'd of it: because 
it seems evident, that in 111any countries called 
Christian, lleither Cllristianity, nor its evidellce, are 
fairly laid before ll1en. AIld in places "There both 
are, there appear to be S0I11e, ,vho have very little 
attended to eitiler, and ,vho reject Christianity with 
a scorn proportionate to their inattention; and yet 
are by no 111eans ,vithout understanding in otiler 
111atters. N n\y it llas beell sho,vn, tilat a serious 
apprehension that Christianity 111ay be true, lays 
persons under tIle strictest obligations of a serious 
regard to it, througllout the ,vhole of tileir life: 
a regard not tIle same exactly, but in Inany respects 
nearly the 5 <1111e , ,vitll what a full COllvictioll of its 
trutll ,vould lay them under. 


9 21. BlaS1Jhe1ny is 'lvitltout eXCllse. 
Lastly, it ,viII appear, tilat blaspllemy and pro- 
faneness, I 11lean ,vitI1 regard to Christianity, are 
absolutely ,yithout excuse. For there is no tell1pta- 
tion to it, but fronl the ,vantonness of vanity or 
111irtI1: and these, considering the infinite importance 
of the subject, are no such telnptations as to afford 
any excuse for it. 
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Ò 22. For it, and for disregard, cren dCJnonstration 
oJ 
'Inight fail ((8 renzedy 1. 
If this be a just accollnt of things, and yet 111en 
can go on to vilify or disregard Christianity, ,yhich 
is to talk and act a
 if they hud 
l deulonstratiou of 
its falsehood; there is no l'ea
on to think they ,yould 
alter their behayiour to any purpose, though there 
,yere a denlonstration of it
 truth. 


1 If we l)l'oject the following 
classification: 
I. Things delllonstrated ; 
2. " of moral certainty; 
3. " likely; 
4. " not unlikely; 
5. " neutral; 
6. " improbable; 
7. " dmllonstratec1 false; 
Butler's arguments for religion 


will range from. (2) down to (4). 
(The di
tinction between (2), (3), 
(4), is taken by 
faurice, ][01'. and 
...lId. Phil. ch. viii. 
 31.) Butler's 
complaint is that lllen so irrational 
a:;; to place it in (7) are such 
offenders against reason, that they 
would probaùly defy eycn a ùemon- 
stration on behalf of religion. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


IN the first copy of these Paper
, I had inserted the t",.o 
follo,ving Dissertations into the chapters, Of a FutuTe Life, 
and, Of the J.loral Got'e1',}l'ìnent ul GU(Z; ,vith ,,"hich they are 
closely connected. But as they ùo not flirectly fall under 
the title of the foregoing Treatise, and ,,
ould haye kept thp 
subject of it too long out of sight; it seellleù 111 ore proper 
to place theIl1 by thel11
elves. 



DISSERTATION I 


OF PER/50}.T...1L IDE.JTTIT1'" 


9 I. There are 'inisTeading subtleties on lJersonal identify,. 


W HETHER ,ve are to live in a future state, as it 
is the nlost inlpoliant question ,vhich can pos- 
sibly be asked, so it is the Inost intelligible one 
,vhich can be expré

ed in language. Yet Dtrange 
perplexities have been raised about the 111eaning of 
that identity or sanleness of person, 'v hich is inlplied 
in the notion of our liying no,v and hereafter, or 
in any t,vo successiye monlents. And the solution 
of the
e difficulties hath been stranger than the 
difficulties thenlselves. For, personal identity haB 
been eXplained so by sonle, as to render the inquiry 
concerning a future life of no consequence at all to 
us the persons ,vho are Illaking it. And though fe,v 
l1len can be Ini
:;led by such subtleties; yet it nlay 
be proper a little to consider theill. 



 2. .oLin idea, lohich definnion can only lJcJ]Jlex .- 
N o'v ,vhen it is asked, ,vherein personal identity 
consists, the ans,ver should be the sanle, as if it 
,vere asked, ,vherein consi
ts similitude, or equality; 
that all attenlpts to define ,voldd but perplex it. Yet 
there is no difficulty at all in ascertaining the idea. 
For a
, upon t,vo triangles being conlpared or vie,ved 
CC2 
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togetIler, tIlere arises to tIle nlind tIle idea of si111ili- 
tude; or up OIl t,vice t,vo and four, the idea of equality: 
so like,vise, UpOll cOll1paring the consciousnesses of 
olle's self, or one's o"\vn existence, ill any t,vo mOllIellts, 
there as inInlediatel y arises to tIle mind the idea 
of personal identity. Alld as tIle t,vo former conl- 
pari
ons not only give us the ideas of similitude and 
equality; but also show us, that t,vo triangles are 
alike, and t,vice t,vo and four are equal: so the latter 
cOll1parisoll llOt Ollly gives us the idea of personal 
identity, but aI
o sho,vs us the identity of ourselves 
in those t"\vo 1110111ents; tIle present, suppose, alld 
that in111Iediately past; or tIle present, and that a 
lllontl1, a year, or t,venty years past. Or in other 
,vords, by reflecting UpOll that, ,vhich is lIlY self no,v, 
àlld that, ,vhich ,vas lIlY self t,venty years ago, I 
discern they are not t,vo, but one and tIle sallIe self 1. 


9 3. 
J.rot constitnted by, but lJreSlf]J1Josed in, 'recollection 
(or consciollsness of the lJast). 
But thougll consciousness of ,vhat is past does 
thus ascertain our persollal idelltity to ourselves, yet 
to say, that it makes personal identity, or is necessary 
to our being tIle sallIe persons, is to say, that a persoll 
lIas not existed a single lll01nent, nor done one actioll, 
but ,vhat he can remenlbLr; indeed 110ne but ,vhat 
lIe reflects upon. And one should really think it 
self-evident, that consciousness of personal idelltity 
presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, per- 
sonal identity; any lllore thall kno,vledge, Í11 any 
otIler case, call constitute trutll, ,vhich it presupposes. 
This ,vonderful 111istake lllay possibly have arisell 


1 Reflection on the past, or re- 
collection, is for us, consciousness of 
the past. But brutes have Il1elllory, 


perhaps not recollection, without 
conSCIousness proper. 
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fronl hence; that to be endued "\vith consciousness is 
in
eparable fron1 the idea of a person, or intelligent 
being. For, this lnight be expressed inaccurately 
thus, that consciousne5;:3 111akes personality: and 
fron1 hence it n1ight be concluded to nlake personal 
identity 1. But though present con
ciousne

 of ,vhat 
,ve at present do and feel is necessary to our being 
the persons ,ve no,v are; yet present consciousness 
of past actions or feelings is not necessary to our 
being the sanle persons ,vho perfornled those actions, 
or had those feelings. 
9 4. Differs fron
 salneness in regctaùlcs; 
(jhere all flip 
lJllrts l1zay ùe d {ffercllt : 
The inquiry, ,vhat lnakes vegetables the sanle in 
the common acceptation of the ,vord, does not appear 
to have any relation to this of per
onal identity: 
because, the word S((HZe, ,vhen applied to then1 and 
to person, is not only applied to different subjects
 
but it is also used in different senses. For ,vhell 
a man s,vears to the san1e tree, as having stood fifty 
years in the saIne place, he means only the sallle a.s 
to all the purposes of property and uses of COllllnon 


1 This is a bold description of 
personality. But can a better be 
supplied? As to dictionaries, 
Johnson gives, 'The existence or in- 
dividualityofanyone.' Lathamand 
Webster withdraw the first phrase. 
Lockesays, , Person belongs only to 
intelligent agents, capable of a law, 
and hapI)iness and lnisery.' This 
definition, or account, seelns to go 
beyond the personality of God. For 
a law is something extrinsic; anù 
capability of luisery is surely here a 
thing utterly beyond our power to 
predicate. 'Vhat is consciousness '? 
It is a developed intelligence, in act 


or habit; it is a douLled 111éntal 
function: it presents to us an active 
and a passive function, or perhaps 
a reciprocation of activities imply- 
ingdualism. Not two intelligences, 
hut one, gifted with the power of 
turning back upon itself. The per- 
sonality of brutes is defective; is not 
this because their consciousness is 
defective'? Do we gain anything 
by aùding to Butler's succinct 
phrase? Consciousness is, at the 
least, personality in action, and is 
the basis and distinctive 111ark of 
all that belong::; to personality. 
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life, and not that the tree lIas been all that tinle the 

anle in the strict philosopllical sense of the 'YOI'd. 
For he does not know, ,vhetller ëU1Y one particle of 
tIle present tree Le the Sanle ,vith anyone particle 
of tIle tree ,vl1Ïcll stood in the saIne place fiftJ: years 
ngo 1. And if they have not one conlmon particle 
of lllatter, they cannot be tIle sanle tree in the 
proper pllilosopllic sense of tIle 'YOI'd scune: it being 
evidently a contradiction in terms, to say they are, 
"Vvllen no part of tlleir sub
tance, ànd no one of 
tlleir properties is the saIne: no part of their sub- 
stance, by the supposition: no one of tlleir propeliies, 
because it is allo,ved, that the same propeliy cannot 
be transferred fronl one substance to anotller. And 
tllerefore, wIlen ,ve say the identity or samene
s of 
a plant consists in a continuation of the sanle life, 
communicated under the saIne organization, to a 
nunlber of particles of matter, 'vhether the same 
or not; the ,vord scone, ,vhen applied to life and to 
organization, cannot possibly be understood to signify, 
,vhat it signifies in this very sentence, ,vhen applied 
to matter. In a loose and popular 
ense tllen, the 
life and the organization and the plant are justly 
said to be the saIne, not,vithstanding the perpetual 
change of the palis. But in a strict and philosophical 
111anner of speech, no lnan, no being, no nlode of 
being, 110 any tIling, can be the same with that, ,vith 
,vhicll it Ilatll indeed 110tlling tIle same. N o,y same- 


1 May there not, however, rell1ain 
behi nd, and untouched by this 
argunlent, the question, 'Vhat is it 
that constitutes life in a vegetable, 
and wherein and whereby is it 
transll1Ïtted? If we look to parts 
alone, how does a vegetable ditf
r 
fr01l1 any n1Ïneral, subject only to 


mechanical or chell1Ïcal action? 
But the total absence of conscious- 
ness seelns of itself to supply the 
illll11easurable separation, which 
Butler's argulnent requires. He 
uses below the phrase' sanle life' : 
but this life cannot be regarded as 
exchangeable. 
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11ess IS used in this latter sense, ,vhen applied to 
persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot 
subsist ,vith diversity of substance. 


9 5. And consciousness, if at d{tfercnt tiJues, is dl:(ferent. 
The thing here considered, and denlonstratively, 
èlS I think, deternlined, is proposed by 1\1r. Locke in 
these ,yords, TTThetl/pr it, i. e. the saIne self or person, 
be the saIne -identical suustance? And he has suggested 
,vhat is a nIllch better ans,ver to the question, than 
that which he gives it in forin. For he define
 
Person, a thinking intelligent being, &c., and per.-:onal 
identity, the S(Ulleness of a rational being a. The 
question then is, ,vhether the saIne rational being is 
the saIne substance: ,vhich needs no ans,ver, because 
Being èlnd Substance, in this place, stand for the 
sanIe idea. The ground of the doubt, ,vhether the 
sanle person be the sanle substance, is said to be 
this; that the consciousness of our 0'V11 existence, 
in youth and in old age, or in any t,vo joint succes.. 
sive lnonlents, is not 1 the saUle indi'ridual action b, i. e. 
not the same consciousness, but different successive 
consciousnesses 2. N o,v it is Btrange that tlli
 should 
have occasioned SUCll perplexities. For it is surely 
conceivable, that a persoll 11lay have a capacity of 
kno,ving S0111e object or other to be the sanle no,,",", 
,vhich it ,vas ,vhen he contelnplated it forInerly: 
yet in this case, ,vhere, by the supposition, the object 
is perceived to be the same, the perception of it in 

UIY t,vo monlents cannot be one and the sanle per.. 


a Locke's 1Vorks, vol. i. p. 146. 


b Locke, pp. 146, 147. 


1 See Anal. 1. i. I. 
2 The argument ascribed to Locke 
is frivolous: a
 if, becau!:;e I saw and 
loved A last year and B thi
 year, 


it should be argued that the faculty 
or affection of love is in l11e not the 
saDIe. 
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ception. Alld thus tIlougIl tIle successive conscious- 
llesses, ,vhicI1 ,ve 11ave of our o,vn existence, are 
not tIle s
ln1e, yet are tIley consciousnesses of one 
and the saIne thing or object; of the saIne person, 
self, or living agent. The person, of ,vhose existence 
tIle consciousness is felt no,v, and ,vas felt an Ilour 
or a year ago, is discerned to be, not two persons, 
but one and tIle same person; and therefore is one 
and tIle same. 


9 6. Locke's hasty ideas lJushed by others to confusion. 
l\Ir. Locke's observations upon tIlis subject appear 
Ilasty: and 11e seems to profess Ilimself dissatisfied 
,vitIl suppositions, ,vhicIl he llas made relating to 
it c. But some of those hasty observations Ilave 
been carried to a strange length by otllers, ,vllose 
notion, ,vhell traced and exalnined to tIle bottoln, 
alnounts, I think, to this d: 'Tllat personality is not 
a permanent, but a transient thing: that it lives 
and dies, begins and ends continually: that no one 
ca.n any more renlain one and tIle sallle person t,vo 
moments togetller, tllan two successive lnonlents can 
be Olle and tIle same monlent: tllat our substance 
is indeed continually changing; but ,vhetller this 
be so or not, is, it seenlS, nothing to the purpose; 
sÍ1lce it is not substance, but consciousness alone, 
,vhich constitutes persollality; ,vllich consciouslless, 
being succeBsive, cannot be the same in any t,vo 
nlolnents, nor consequently the personality consti- 
tuted by it.' And frolll Ilence it lnust follo"\v, that 
it is a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present 
selves ,vitll any thing ,ve did, or to ilnagine our 


c Locke, p. 15 2 . 
d See an Answer to Dr. Clarke's Third Defence of Ids Lettel" to 
Mr. Dodwell, 2nd edit. pp. 44, 56, &c. 
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present selves interested in any thing ,vhicll befell 
u
 yesterday; or that our present self ,yill be 
interested in ,vhat ,viII befall us to-Illorro,v: since 
our present self is not, in reality, the sallle "\vith the 
self of yesterday, but another like self or person 
conling in its roonl, and nlistaken for it; to ,vhich 
another self ,viII succeed to-1110ITO'Y. This, I say, 
lllust follo,v: for if the self or person of to-day, and 
that of to-IllOITO'V, are not the 
ànle, but only like 
persons; the person of to-day is really no lllore 
interested in ,vhat ,viII befall the person of to.. 
lllorro'v, than in ,vhat ,viII befall any other person. 
It lllay be thought, perhaps, that tllis is not a just 
representation of the opinion ,ve are speaking of: 
because thoBe ,vho 111aintain it allo,v, that a person 
is the sanle as far back as his renlelnbrance reaches. 
And indeed they do use the 
co1'ds, identity and scune 
person. N or ,viII language perlnit these ,yords to be 
laid aside; since if they ,vere, there must be I kno,v 
not ,vhat ridiculous periphrasis substituted in the 
room of thenl. But they cannot, consistently ,vith 
thenlselves, 11lean, that the perSOll is really the 
sanle. For it is self-evident, that the personality 
cannot be really the sanle, if, as they expres:::,ly 
assert, that in ,vhicll it con
ists ið not the 
änle. 
And as, consistently ,vith thenlseIYe
, they cannot, 
so, I think it appears, they do not, ll1ean, that the 
person is 'really the saIne, hut only that he is so in 
a fictitious sense: in such a sense only as they 
assert, for this they do assert, that üny nlllllber of 
person::; ,vhatever 111UY be the Sfil1le per::;on. The 
bare unfolding this notion, and laying it thus naked 
and open, See111S the best confutation of it. Ho,v- 
ever, since great stress is said to be put upon it, 
I add the follo,ving things. 
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9 7. It is inzagination ((gaili'st conriction; 
First, This notion is absolutely contradictory to 
tlutt certain conviction, ,vhicll necessarily and every 
nlonlent rises ,vithin us, ,vllen we turn our thoughts 
upon ourselvet'ì, ,vhen we reflect upon what is pa
t, 
and look for,vard upon ,vhat is to conlee .All inlagi- 
nation of a daily change of that living agent ,vhich 
eacll man calls h Ï1l1S elf, for another, or of any such 
change throughout our ,vhole present life, is entirely 
borne do,vn by our natural sense of things. N or is 
it pos
ible for a perSOll in 11is ,vits to alter lli
 
conduct, ,vitIl regard to his health or affairs, fronl 
èt suspicion, that, tllOUgh he should live to-morro,v, 
he sllould not, llo,vever, be tIle san1e person he i
 
to-day. And yet, if it be reasonable to act, 'vith 
respect to a future life, upon this notion, that 
personality is transient; it is reasonable to act upon 
it, ,vitll respect to the present. 


9 8. ..A.s all lJcrceire in fCJJ11Jvral concer/lS. 
Here then is a notion equally applicable to 
religion and to our telnporal concerns; and every 
one seeS and feels tIle inexpre
sible absurdity of 
it in tIle latter case. If, therefore, any can take up 
,vith it in the forlner, this cannot proceed fronl 
the reason of tIle tIling, but nlust be o,ving to an 
in,vard unfairness, and secret corruption of lleart. 


9 9. The experiences of a being sUll J1 y a bond 
indelJendent of Ulelnory. 
Secondly, It is not an idea, or abstract llotion, 
or quality, but a being only, ,vhich is capable of 
life tlnd action, of happiness tlnd nlisery. N o,v all 
beings confessedly continue the sanle, during the 
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,vhole tÏIno of tlleir existence. Consider then a 
Ii ying being no,v existing, an d 'v hicll has existed 
for any tÜne aIiye: this living being nlust have 
done and 
uffered and enjoyed, ,vhat it has done 
and suffered and enjoyed fornlerly, (thi
 living 
being, I say, and not another,) as really as it doeB 
and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers 
and enjoys this instant. All these successive actions, 
enjoynlents, and sufferings, are actions, enj, oynlents 
and sufferings, of the same living being. And they 
are so, prior to all conBideration of its renlelnbering 
or forgetting: since relnembering or forgetting can 
lnake . no alteration in the truth of past lnatter of 
fact. And suppose this being endued with liulited 
powers of knowledge and menlory, there is no lnore 
difficulty in conceiving it to have a power of knowing 
itself to be the sanIe living being which it ,vas sonle 
tÏ1ne ago, of renlenlbering SOlne of its actions, suffer- 
ings, and enj, oYlnents and forgetting others, than in 
conceiving it to kno,v or renIenlber or forget any 
thing else. 


9 10. TVhether the self ve lJrolJerty or substance, 
consciousness declares -its -identity; 
Thirdly, Every person is conscious, that he is 
no,y the 
ame person or self he ,vas as far back 
as his relnenlbrance reacheB: since when nny one 
reflects upon a past action of his o,vn, he iB just 
as certain of the person who did that åctioll, nalnely, 
hiulself, the person ,vho no, v reflects upon it, as 
he is certain that the action ,vas at all done. Nay, 
very often a person's assurance of an action having 
been done, of ,vhich he is absolutely assured, arises 
,vholly from the consciousness that he hinlseIf did 
it. And thi
 he, person, or self, nlust either be 
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a substance, or tIle property of SOllle substance. 
If Ile, if person, be a substance; tIlen consciousness 
that Ile is tIle sanle person is consciousness that 
lle is tIle same substance. If tIle person, or Ile, 
be the property of a substance, still consciousness 
that he is the sanle property is as certain a proof 
tIlat his substance relnains the sanle, as conscious- 
ness that Ile renlains the same substance vyould be: 
since tIle same pToperty cannot be transferred froln 
one substance to another. 


9 I I. And is deceivable 'trt all, if in this. 
But tllough vve are tIlus certain, tIlat ,ve are the 
sallle agents, living beings, or substances, no,v, 
,vIlich ,ve were as far back as our renlembrance 
reaches; yet it is asked., ,vllether ,ve nlay not 
possibly be deceived in it? And tIlis question may 
be asked at tIle end of any delllonstration wIlatever : 
because it is a question concerning tIle truth of 
perception by nlemory. And Ile ,vho can doubt, 
whether perception by memory can in tllis case 
be depended upon, Inay doubt also, wIlether per- 
ception by deduction and reasoning, ,vhicIl also 
include memory, or indeed ,vhether intuitiye per- 
ception can. Here then we can go no further. 
For it is ridiculous to attelnpt to prove the truth 
of those perceptions, ,vIlose truth ,ve call no other- 
,vise prove, than by other perceptions of exactly 
the same kind ,vitll them, and which tIlere is 
just tIle same ground to suspect; or to attenlpt to 
prove the truth of our faculties, wIlicIl can no 
otllerwise be proved, than by the use or means 
of tllose very suspected faculties tIlelnselves. 



DISSERTATION II 


OF THE L\TATURE OF 'V'IRTUE 


9 I. TJTe have lJOlvers of 'reflection and alJ1JrOt'al, and by 
this beconte c{tJ.)(lble of nzoral gorernJnent 1. 
rtlHAT ,vhich renders beings capable of lnoral 

 governn1ent, is their having a lnoral nature, 
and lnoral faculties of perception and of action. 
Brute creatures are ilnpressed and actuated by 
various instincts and propensions: so also are "\ve. 
But additional to this, "\ve have a capacity of reflect- 
ing upon actions and characters, and 111aking then1 
an object to our thought: and on doing tllis, "\ve 
naturally and unavoidably approve S01l1e èlctions, 
under the peculiar vie"\v of their being virtuous 


1 I extractfrOlll Dr.Angus(Úzloc.) 
portions of his concise account of 
the tacit references of Butler in this 
Dissertation to the doctrines of 
immediately preceùing writers : 
, 'Vithin a hundred years, Hobbes 
had published his 'flleo}'!! of Human 
1\-'áture, in which he taught that 
personal gratification was the sole 
end of every act, that every exercise 
of passion or faculty was equally 
authoritative, and that man has no 
moral faculties of perception or 
action. . . . The first and last part 
of Hobbes's theory Butler here re- 
futes: the second he notices in his 
Sermons. . . . 


, By denying that prudence is the 
whole of virtue, he nleets the abuse 
which Hobbes conlmitted, and which 
some nlodern writers have revived. 
Benevolence he reckons a nlost 
important virtue, and yet denies, 
against Leibnitz, that all virtue is 
resolvable into it. In his doctrine of 
a nloral sense, he agrees substan- 
tially with Hutcheson. his contenl- 
porary, and in the Ünportance he 
attaches to the ùistinction between 
mere acts and the dispositions or 
principles from which they spring, 
he condemns Hobbes and sanctions 
:\Ialebranche.' 
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and of good desert; and disapprove otl1ers, as 
vicious and of ill desert. That we have this llloral 
approving and disapproving a faculty, is certain from 
our experiencing it in ourselves, and recognizing 
it in eacll other. 


9 2. Sholvn ùy our couunon language, judgntents, 
ùehariou,.; and vy 1noral systenzs. 
It appears frolll our exercising it unavoidably, 
in the approbation and disapprobation even of 
feigned characters: fro111 the words, Tight and 
(jrong, 
odious and anÛaùle, base and 1forthy, ,vitIl many 
others of like signification in all languages, applied 
to actions and characters 1: from tIle Hlany "\vritten 
systellls of morals ,vhicll suppose it; since it cannot 
be in1agined, tllat all these authors, througIlout all 
these treatises, llad absolutely no meaning at all 
to their ,vords, or a meaning merely chinlerical: 


a This ,yay of speakjng is t.aken from Epictetus *, and is nlade 
use of as seeming t.he nlost full, and least 
Phrase of Epictetus, liable t.o cavil. And the l110ral faculty l11ay 
1rh!J employed. 
be under
tood to have these t"...o epithets, 
SOKtjlruJTlKÝj and (Ì7rOðoKtjlUfTTlKÝj, upon a double account: because, 
upon a survey of actions, ,vhether before or after they are done, 
it determines them t.o be good or evil; and also because it 
deternlines itself t.o be the guide of action and of life, in con- 
tradistinction fron1 all other f:lculties, or natural principles of 
action: in the very sanle In anneI' as speculative reason directly 
and naturally judges of speculative t.ruth and falsehood; and át 
the saIne tÍ1ne is attended ,vith a consciousness upon reflection, th
1t 
the natural right to judge of then1 belongs to it.. 
"" Arr. Epict. lib. i. cap. I. 


1 "\Ve may add the Ê7rwvo!> and 
v,(íyo!> of Aristotle; but it is char- 
acteristic of Butler not to rest 


upon a ba.sis 111ereJy subjective, and 
to look rather for tests founded in 
the nature of the thing it::;eJf. 
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from our natural sense of gratitud
, \vhich inlplies 
a distinction bet\veen Inerely being the instrulnent 
of good, and intending it: fron1 the like distinction, 
everyone nlakes, bet\veen injury and n1ere harIn, 
\vhich, Hobbes says, is peculiar to 111ankind 1; and 
bet\veen injury and just punishn1ent, a distinction 
plainly natural, prior to the consideration of hlunan 
la\vs 2. It is Illanifest great part of COInmon language, 
and of C0l11n10n behaviour over the \vorld, i8 fornled 
upon supposition of such a n10ral faculty 3; \Vllether 
called conscience, n10ral reason, n10ral sense, or 
divine reason; \vhether considered as a sentiInent 
of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart 4; or, \vhich seelns the truth, as including 
both. 


9 3. It has an acknolcledged standard; (l)ul 
conclusi re tests. 
Nor is it at all doubtful in the general, \vhat 
course of action this faculty, or practical discerning 
po\ver \vithin u
, approyes, and \vhat it disapproves. 
For, as n1uch as it has been disputed \vherein yirtuf' 
consists, or \Vllatever ground for doubt there nlay 
be about particulars; yet, in general, tllere is in 
reality an uniyersally ackno\vledged standard of it. 
It is that, \vhicll all ages and all countries haye 
l1lade profession of in public: it is that, \vhich 


1 Evidently Butler's intention is 
rather to record as against Hobbes 
generally this valuable admission, 
than to Ï1nply that the opposite 
opinion was one anywhere held. 
2 On the distinction see SerIn. 
viii. 6, 8. 
S Compo Serm. xii. 6. 
4 Is this not an exercise of the 
faculty by which, as in a court of 


first in5tance. we discern good and 
evil'? 'Yhen the perception thus 
acquired has pa!S
ed under the view, 
andrecei\.ed the judicial sanction, of 
the conscience, it has passed under 
the view of the court of appeal. 
This sentence is one in which 
Butler allows himself nlore elasti- 
city in the use of ternls than is 
quite u
ual wÜh hinl. 
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every lnan you meet puts Oil the SIlO' V of: it is 
that, ,vhicll the prinlary and fundamental la,vs of 
all civil constitutions over tIle face of tIle eartll 
11lake it tlleir business and endeavour to enforce 
the practice of upon lllankind: namely, justice, 
veracity, and regard to COl1llnOn good. It being 
lllanifest tllen, in general, that ,ve have such a 
faculty or discernment as tllis, it lnay be of use to 
relnark SOlne tllings nlore distinctly concerning it. 



 4. Has action for its object, al)(trt fro}}
 (a) 1nere 
truth, (b) consequences. 
First, It OUgllt to be observed, that tIle object 
of tllis faculty is actions b, cOlnprehending under 
that nanle active or practical principles: those 
principles fronl ,vhicll men ,vould act, if occasions 
and cirCUlllstances gave thelll po,ver; and whicll, 
,vhen fixed and llabitual in any person, ,ve call 
llis cllaracter. It does not appear, tl13t brutes 
llave tIle least reflex sense of actions, as dis- 
tinguislled froln events: or that ,viII and design, 
,vllich constitute the very llature of actions as sucll, 
are at all an object to their perception. But to 
ours they are: and they are the object, and the 
onl.y one, of tIle approving and disapproving fuculty. 
Acting, conduct, behaviour, abstracted froln all regard 
to ,vllat is, in fact and event, the consequellce of it, 
is itself the natural object of the moral discern- 
l1lent; as speculative trutll and falsehood is of 
speculative reason. Intention of sucll and SUCll 


b oÌiðè 
 ÙpfT
 Kal KaKí.a . . . . /v 7rEí.UEI., à

à /vEPYElq. 1\1. Anton. 
lib. ix. 16. Virtu tis laus on1.nis in actione consistit. Cic. Off. 
lib. i. cap. 6. 
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consequences, indeed, is al\vays included; for it i
 
part of the action it
elf: but though the intended 
good or bad consequence
 do not follo\v, \ve have 
exactly the sallle sense of the action as if they diet 
In like 11lanner \ve think \ve II or ill of character
, 
abstracted frOln all consideration of the good or 
the evil, \v hich persons of such characters haye it 
actually in their po\ver to do. 'Ve never, in the 
11loral \vay, applaud or blanle either ourselves or 
others, for \vhat \ve enjoy or \vhat \ve Buffer, or 
for having inlpressions nlade upon us ,vhich \ve 
consider as altogether out of our pü"\ver: but only 
for \vhat \ve do, or \yould have done had it been 
in our po,ver; or for ,vhat \ve leave undone \vhich 
\ve nlight haye done, or \vould have left undone 
though \ve could have done it. 


9 5. By Jlature, u;e link (ice lcith /ni.(wJ"Y .for ill desert. 
Secondly, Our ßense or discernnlent of actions a
 
lllorally good or evil, inlpliet; in it a 
ense or discern- 
Inent of thenl as of good or ill desert. It nlay be 
difficult to explain this perception, so as to ans\ver 
all the questions \vhich 11lay be asked concerning 
it: but everyone 8peaks of such and such actions 
as deserving punishnlent; and it is not, I suppose, 
pretended that they have absolutely no llleaning 
at all to the expression. N O\V the nleaning plainly 
is not, that \ve conceive it for the good of society., 
that the doer of buch actions should be nlade to 
suffer. For if unhappily it \vere resolved, that a 
lnan, \vho, by son1.e innocent action, \vas infected 
\vith the plague, :should be left to perish, lest, b

 
other people's conling near hinl, the infection should 
spread; no one \volIld say he deserved this treatnlenr. 
Innocence and ill desert are inconsistent ideas. III 
VOL. L D d 
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desert al\vays supposes guilt: and if one be no part 
of the otller, yet they are evidently and naturally 
connected in our nlind. The sight of a Ulan in 
Iuisery raises our coulpa
sion to,vards hinl; and, if 
this ulisery be inflicted on hinl by another, our 
indignation against the àuthor of it. But ,vhell ,ve 
àre infor1ned, that the sufferer is a villain, and is 
punished only for his treacllery or cruelty; our com- 
passion exceedingly lessens, and in 1nany instance
 
our indignation ,vholly subsides. Now ,vhat produces 
this effect is the conception of that in the sufferer, 
,vllich ,ve call ill-de
èrt. U pOll con
idering then, 
or vie,ving togetller, our IlOtioIl of vice and that of 
Inisery, there results a third, that of ill-deßert. And 
thus there is in hlUllan creatures an as
ociation of 
the t,vo ideas, IUltural and 1110ral evil, \yickedness 
and punishnlent. If thi:-; association ,vere 111erely 
artificial or accident<-11, it ,vere nothing: but being 
U10st unquestionably natural, it greatly concerns us 
to attend to it, instead of elldeavouring to explain 
it a,vay. 



 6. I)esert is higher or lOlfcr according to cÎrCll JJl8tll Jlces. 
It lnay be obseryed farther, cOllcerning our percep- 
tiOll of good and of ill desert, that the forIl1er iR 
yery ,veak ,vith respect to conlnlon instances of 
virtue. One reason of ,vhich Inay be, that it does 
not appear to a spectator, ho,,
 far such instances 
of virtue proceed fronl a virtuous principle, or in 
'v hat degree this principle is prevalent: since a very 
\veak regard to virtue 1nay be sufficient to lllake 
111e11 act ,veIl in 1nauy COlnnlon instances. And 
on the other hand, our perception of ill desert in 
vicious actions lessens, in proportion to the telnpta- 
tiOIIS 111en are thought to have llad to such vices. 
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For, vice in hun1an creatures consisting chiefly in 
tho absence or ,vant of the virtuous principle; 
though a lnan be overCOlne, suppose, by tortures, 
it does 110t fron1 thence appear to what degree the 
virtuous principle ,vas wanting. All that appears 
is, that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail 
oyer the temptation: but possibly he had it in 
a degree, whicll ,vould have rendered Ilin1 proof 
against con1mon ten1ptations. 


9 7. Jlldg}}
ent on acts 1JlUst 1neaSllre thenz ùy the agent I. 
Thirdly, Our perception of vice and ill desert ari
es 
fronl, and is the result of, a COIn parison of actions 
,yith the nature and capacities of tIle agent. For 
the lnere neglect of doing what ,ve ought to do 
,yould, in nlany cases, be detern1ined by all men 
to be in the highest degree viciou
. And this 
determination n1ust arise fronl such conlparison, 
and be the result of it; because such neglect 
,,
ould not be vicious in creatures of other natures 
and capacities, as brutes. And it is the sanle also 
,,
ith respect to po
itiYe yices, or such èlS consist in 
doing what ,ve ought not. For, everyone has a 
different sense of harn1 done by an idiot, llladnlan, 
or child, and by one of nlature and con1nlon under- 
standing; though the action of both, including the 
intention, which i
 part of the action, be the S
llne: 
a
 it nlay be, since idiot
 and nladnlen, as ,veIl as 
children, are capable not only of doing 111ischief, 
but also of intending it. N o'v this difference n1ust 
arise fron1 sonle,vhat discerned in the nature or 
capacities of one, ,yhich renders the action yicious; 
and the ,vant of ,vhich, in the other, renders the 


1 Compo Senne ii. 15, iii. 13. 
D d 2 
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same action innocent or less vicious: and this 
plainly supposes a con1parison, "\vl1etller reflected 
upon or not, bet,veen the action and capacities of 
the agent, previous to our deternlining an action to 
be vicious. And 11ellce arises a proper application of 
tIle epithets, incongruous, unsuitaùle, dislJrOjJorlio-natf, 
unfit, to actions ,vhicl1 our n10ral faculty detern1Ïne
 
to be vicious. 


9 8. Prudence, or a duc regard to our Oll'n u:elfare, is 
a lJllrt of t"irtue. 
Fourthly, It deserves to be considered, whetl1er 
Inen are Inore at liberty, in point of 1110 rals , to 
111ake tllenlselves Iniserable "\vithout reason, than to 
make other people so: or dissolutely to 11eglect 
their o,vn greater good, for tIle sake of a present 
lesser gratification, tllall they are to neglect the 
good of others, ,vllom nature llas conlmitted to 
their care. It should seen1, tl1at a due concern 
about our o,vn interest or 11appiness, and a reason- 
able endeavour to secure and prolnote it, "\vhich is, 
I think, very 111uch the lneaning of the word lJrudcllcc, 
in our language; it sllould seen1, that this is virtue, 
and the contrary behaviour faulty and blan1able: 
since, in the calnlest ,yay of reflection, "\ve approve 
of the first, and condeilln the other COl1duct, both 
In ourselves and others 1. This approbation and 


1 I suppose it indisputable that 
the study and prosecution of good 
with a practical aim is virtuous. 
Let us suppose then that it is 
done for the benefit of x. If x 
mean another person than our- 
selves, this is benevolence, and 
benevolence is a virtue. But let x 
Inean a luan'8 own self. The act is 
still the saIne, done to one person 


in.:;tead of another; it continues to 
be the study and prosecution of good 
with a practical ainl: how can the 
act have changed its own e

elltial 
nature, because it is now for the 
Lenefit, not of B, but of A? So that 
Butler's contention appears per- 
fectly just. It undergoes perhaps 
SOUle lli:;:ad\'antage from the fact 
that l)l'utlence, as the wise choice of 
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disapprobation are altogether different froll1 nlere 
desire of our o,vn, or of their happiness, and from 
SOlTO"\V upon nlissing .it. For the object or occasion 
of this last kind of perception is satisfaction or 
uneasiness: ,vhereas the object of the first is active 
behaviour. In one case, ,vhat our thoughts fix upon 
is our condition: in the other, our conduct. 


9 9- TJ71Y not fortified so strongly, as uther l)(lrt::s, ifitlt 
disalJ1JrOral of the contrary. 
It is true indeed, that nature has not given us 
so sensible 3 disapprobation of iUlprudence and 
folly, either in ourselves or others, as of falsehood, 
injustice, and cruelty: I suppose, because that 
constant habitual sense of private interest and 
goud, ,vhich ,ve al,vays C<-lrry about ,vith us, renders 
such sensible disapprobation less lleCes.
ary, less 
,vanting, to keep us fronl Í111prudently l1eglectillg 
our o,vn happiness, and foolishly injuring ourselves, 
than it is necessary and "ranting to keep us fronl 
injuring others, to ,yhose good ,ve cannot have so 
strong and constant a regard: ànd also because 
inlprudence and folly, appearing to bring it
 o'vn 
punislullent nlore illlnlediately and constantly than 
injurious behaviour, it less needs the additional 
punishn1ent, ,vhich ,vould be inflicted upon it by 
others, had they the sanle sensible indignation 
against it, as against injustice, and fraud, and 
cruelty. Besides, unhappine::;
 being in itself the 
.natural object of con1passion; the unhappiness ,vhicb 


means for an end, extends to all 
common n1atters lying beyond the 
territory of vice and virtue. 
This nlay well be considered the 
classical pa8sage of Butler on pru- 


dence. COlnpare Aristotle (Eth. 
Nic. YI. v. 4) on cþpóvT}1J tS' : 
AEÍ.1rETat (Ipa a-ùT
v Elvat ;
LV åXT}B'iJ 
P.ETà Àóyou '1ipaKnK.
JI 'li'Epì -rà ÙIIBpw1fcp 
àyuBà K.al KaKá. 
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people bring upon themselyes, though it be ,vilfully, 
excites in us sonle pity for thenl: and this of 
course lessens our displeasure against thenl. 


9 10. Still disaplJrOt'al is strong in gra'ce cases. 
But still it is lnatter of experience, that we arc 
formed so as to reflect very 
everely upon the 
greater instances of inlprudent lleglects and foolish 
rashness, both in ourselves and others. In instances 
of tlli
 kind, nlen often 
ay of thenlselves ,vith 
renlorse, and of otllers ,vith sonle indignation, that 
they deserved to suffer such calaillities, becau
e 
tlley brought tllenl upon thenlselves, and ,vould 
not take ,yarning. Particularly ,yhen perSOllS COlne 
to poverty and distress by a long course of extrava- 
gance, and after frequent adnlonitions, though ,vithout 
falsehood or injustice; ,ve plainly do 110t regard sucll 
people as alike objects of compassion ,vith those, 
,vho are brougllt into the sanle condition by un- 
avoidable accidellts. From these things it appears, 
that prudence is a species of virtue, and folly of 
vice: meaning by folly, sonle,vhat quite different 
fronl mere incapacity; a thoughtless ,vant of that 
regard and attentioll to our o,vn happiness, ,vhich 
we llad eapacity for. And this tIle ,vord properly 
includes; and, as it seenlS, in its usual acceptation; 
for ,ve scarce apply it to brute creatures. 


9 I I. TJTe nzay disjJense lcith 1:ice and 1:irtue as 
jJrcdicates. 
Ho,vever, if any person be disposed to dispute the 
matter, I shall very,yillingly give him up the ,vords 
virtue and vice, as not applicable to prudence and 
folly; but must beg leave to insist, that the faculty 
,vithin us, ,vhich is the judge of actions, approye::; 
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of prudent èlctions, and di
approves in1prudent one!'; 
[ 
ay prudent and inlprudent actions as 
uch, and 
considered di
tinctl'y froDl the happiness or nlisel'Y 
,vhich they occasion. And, by the ,yay, this ob- 
servation nlay help to deternline ,vhat justness there 
is in that objection against religion, that it teache
 
us to bp interested and selfish. 


9 12. BcncrolcJice, and its OjJ1Júsite, arc only lJarts 
oj' 
'i rtlle ((Jill 'cice; 
Fifthly, "Tithout inquiring ho,v far, and in ,vhat 
sense, virtue is re
olvable into benevolence, and vice 
into the ,vant of it; it lllay be proper to observe, 
that benevolence, and the ,vant of it, singly con- 
sidered, are in no sort the ,vhole of virtue and vice 1. 
For if this ,vere the case, in the revie,v of one's O'Vll 
character, or that of others, our nloral understanding 
and 1110ral sen
e ,yollld be indifferent to every thing, 
but the degrees in ,vhich benevolence prevailed, and 
the degrees in ,vhich it ,vas ,val1ting. That is, "'e 
should neither approve of benevolence to ::;01l1e 
persons rather than to others, nor disapprove in- 
justice and falsehood upon any other account, than 
nlerely as an overbalance of happiness "Tas foreseen 
likely to be produced by the first, and of 111isery by 
the second. But no,v, on the contrary, suppose t,vo 
nlen con1petitors for any thing ,vhatever, ,vhich,vollld 
be of equal advantage to each of thenl: though 
nothing indeed ,vould be 1110re inlpertinent, thHn 
for a stranger to busy hilll
elf to get one of thenl 
preferred to the other; yet such endeayour ,vollld be 
virtue, in behalf of a friend or benefactor, abstracted 
fronl all consideration of distant consequences: <1::; 


1 On benevolence see Anal. I. iii. 
3. Also compare the statelnent 


from a different point of view, Serm. 
xii. 18. 19, 22. 
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that exanlplé
 of gratitude, Hnrl the cultivation of 
friendship, ,yould be of general good to the ,yorld. 
Again, suppose one nlan should, by fraud or violence, 
take froln another the fruit of llÎ
 labour, ,vith intent 
to give it to a third, ,vho he thought ,vould 11ave 
us J11uch pleasure froIll it as ,vould balance tIle 
})leasure ,vhich tIle first posseb
or ,vould have had 
in the enjoynle1lt, and Ilis vexation in the loss of 
it; suppose also that 110 bad conseque1lces ,vould 
follo,v: yet 
uch an action ,vould surely be vicious. 
Nay farther, ,yere treacilery, violence and injustice, 
110 otllerwise vicious, than as foreseen likely to pro- 
duce an overbalance of lnisery to society; tIlen, if in 
any case a n1
Ul could procure to hi1l1self as great 
advantage by an act of injustice, as tIle "\vhole fore- 
seen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon others 
by it, "\vould anlount to; 
ucll a piece of injustice 
,vould not be faulty or vicious at all: because it ,vQuld 
be no lllore than, in any other case, for a nlan to 
prefer llis o,vn satisfaction to another's in equal 
degrees. 


9 13- JJ7Ûch include 1J1atter other than thf orerlJalauce 
o.f enjuYJJlent or sl{ffériufJ. 
The fact then appears to be, that ,ve are constituted 
so as to condelnn falsehood, unprovoked violence. 
injustice, and to approve of benevolence to SOlne 
preferably to others, abstracted frol1l all consideration, 
,vhicl1 conduct is likeliest to produce an overbalance 
of happiness or 1111sery_ And tllerefore, ,vere the 
Author of nature to propose nothing to llinlself as 
an end but the production of happiness, ,vere his 
1110ra] character nlerel y that of benevolence; yet 
ours is not so. Upon that supposition indeed the 
only reason of llis' giving us tIle above-Inentioned 
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approbation of benevolence to some persons rather 
than others, and disapprobation of falsehood, Ull- 
provoked violence, and injustice, ll1Ust be, that he 
foresa,,- thi
 con
titution of our nature \vollld produce 
n10re happiness, than forming u
 \vith a ten1per of 
lnere general benevolence. But still, since this is 
our constitution; falsehood, violence, injustice, lllust 
be vice in us, and benevolence to some, preferably 
to others, virtue; abstracted fronl all consideration 
of the overbalunce of evil or good, ,vhich they 111UY 
appear likely to produce. 


9 1-1-. .L1Ioral go
.e1"nnlent makes aZt"ards úy a 1110ral rule. 
N 0\'"'" if human creatures are endued "'\vith such 
a moral nature as \ve have been explaining, or 
\vith a llloral faculty, the natural object of ,vhich is 
actions; 1110ral governll1ent n1ust con
ist in rendering 
then1 happy" and unhappy", in re\varding and punishing 
theIn, as they follo\v, neglect, or depart from, tIle 
n10ral rule of action inter\voven in their nature, or 
suggested and enforced by this n10ral fè1culty c; Ü1 
re\varding and punishing then1 upon account of tlleir 
so doing. 



 IS. SOJue llutliors ({re open to 'lllis({jJjJrelu!ltsiOIl Oil 
be nerolence. 
I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth observa- 
tion, contradicted \vhat any author designed to assert. 
But some of great and distinguished 111erit have, 
I think, expressed themselves in a 1l1anner, \vhich 
may occasion S0111e danger, to careless readers, of 
inlagining the ,vhole of virtue to consist in singly 


C Page 12 I. [So stands the reference in the edition of 1844. 
The reference seeJl1S really to be to I. iii. 2, 3.-ED.] 
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aiming, according to tIle best of their judgment, at 
promoting the Ilappiness of nlankind ill the present 
state 1; and tIle ,vhole of vice, in doing ,vhat they 
foresee, or 111igIlt foresee, is likely to produce an over- 
balallce of unhappiness in it: than ,vhich mistakes, 
none can be conceived lnore terrible. For it is 
cert.ain, that SOlne of the 1110st shocking instance
 
of injustice, adultery, lllurder, perjury, and even of 
persecution, nlay, in nlany supposable cases, not 
have the appearance of being likely to produce an 
overbalance of Inisery in the present state: perhaps 
sOlnetimes may have the contrary appearance. For 
thi
 reflection nligllt easily be carried on, but I 
forbear. 


9 16. TITe are to prol1lote happiness, not simpliciter, but 
within bounds, aud according to likelihuods. 
The llappiness of the ,vorld is the COllcern of hÌ111, 
,vho is the Lord and the Proprietor of it: nor do ,ve 
kno,v ,vhat we are about, when ,ve endeavour to 
pronlote the good of nlankind in any ,vays, but those 
which he has directed; that is indeed in all ways 110t 
cOlltrary to veracity and justice. I speak thus upon 
suppositioll of persons really endeavouring, in sonle 
sort, to do good ,vithout regard to these. But the 
trutll seelllS to be, that suell supposed endeavours 
proceed, allnost al,vays, fronl anlbition, the spirit of 
party, or SOlne indirect principle, cOllcealed perha,ps_ 
in great measure from persolls thelnselves. And 
though it is our business and our duty to endeavour, 
witllin the bound
 of veracity and justice, to con- 
. 
tribute to the ease, convenience, and even cheerfulness 


1 Is the allusion to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson? See Leslie Stephen, 
English Thought, ix. 60. 
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and diversion of our fellow-creatures: yet, from our 
short views, it is greatly uncertain, whether this 
endeavour will, in particular instances, produce an 
overbalance of happine
:s upon the ,vhole; since so 
11lany and distant things 111ust come into the account. 
And that "rhich 111akes it our duty i
, that there i
 
S0111e appearance that it ,viII, and no positive appear- 
ance sufficient to balance this, on the contrary side; 
and also, that such benevolent endeavour is a cultiva-- 
tion of that most excellent of all virtuous principles, 
the active principle of benevolence. 


9 17. ,Teracify is part of the rule of life, but not 
easy in a]Jplication. 
Ho"\vever, though veracity, as well as justice, is 
to be our rule of life; it n1.ust be added, other,vise 
a snare will be laid in the ,yay of 
Olne plain men, 
that the use of conlmon forll1s of speech, generally 
understood, cannot be falsehood; and, in general, 
that there can be 110 designed falsehood ,vithout 
designing to deceive. It must like,vise be observed, 
that in nUlnberle

 Cà:ses, a lllan lllay be under the 
strictest obligatiolls to ,vhat he foresees ,viII deceive, 
,vithout his intending it. For it is iUlpossible not 
to foresee, that the ,vords and actions of lnen, in 
different ranks and enlploYlnents, and of different 
educations, ,viII perpetually be 11lisblken by each 
other: and it cannot but be so, ,vhilst they ,viII 
judge ,vitIl the utlllost carele
sness, as they daily do, 
of ,vhat they are not, perhaps, enough informed to 
be conlpetent judges of, even though they considered 
it ,vith great attention. 
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I. 


THE FIRST LETTER. 


(
.\.. ) 


Butler, apparently admitting lJlace to be a condition or incident 0.( 
divine e.âstence, conceives that Clarke has ojjèred, as lJroving thc tlh.inc 
omnipresence, this: that if absent somewhere, lIe 'Juight be absent ('I;cry- 
lchere; uJlich contradicts His self-existence being non-existeuce. J\
o, 
says Butler: lJartial absence might be possible, yet unirel'sal impossible. 
FUlthe1., to prOL.e the 
tnity of the self-existent, Clarke says, u.cre there 
tu.o, each might be 
U1J1Josed existing alone. su that the other might UP 
conceivccl not to exist. Butler denie
 this consequence: I( lief/wr iff 
take alone as independent, or as solitary. 


R
VER
XD SIR, 
I SUPPOSE you ,yill ,yonder at the present troul,le fronl 
one ,yho is a perfect stranger to you, though you are Hot 
so to hÌ1n; but I hope the occasion ,,
ill excuse Iny boltlnesR. 
I have Inadp it, sir, Iny business, e'
er since I thought nl
T- 

elf capable of such sort of reasoning, to prove to lllyseJf 
the l}cing ànd attributes of God. And Leing sensiLle that 
it is a lllatter of the la
t cOllse<-luellce, I endeavoured after 
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a demonstrative proof; not only 1110re fully to satisfy my 
o,vn lnind, but alHo in order to defend the great truths of 
natural religion, and those of the Christian revelation "Thich 
follow from thenl, against all opposers; but IHust o\vn ,vith 
concern, that hitherto I have been unsuccessful; and though 
I have got very probable arguments, yet I can go but a yery 
little way ,vith delnonstration in the proof of those things. 
"Then first your book on those subjects (,yhich by all, ,yhOIU I 
have discoursed ,vith, is so justly esteelned) was reconuuended 
to me, I ,vas in great hopes of having all IllY inquirie
 ans,vered. 
But since in some places, either through my not under- 

tanding your Iueaning, or ,vhat else I know not, even that 
has failed nIe, I ahnost despair of ever arriving to such 
a satisfaction as I ai111 at, unless by the 111cthod I no,v use. 
You cannot lJut kno,v, sir, that of t,vo different expressions 
of the saIne thing, though equally clear to SOllie persons, yet 
to others one of them is sonletÏInes very obscure, though the 
other be perfectly intelligible. Perhaps this may be 111Y case 
here; and could I see those of your arguments, of ,vhich 
I doubt, differently proposed, possibly I lnight yield a ready 
assent to them. This, sir, I cannot but think a sufficient 
excuse for the present trouble; it being such an one as 
I hope may prevail for an ans,ver, "Tith one who seelns to 
aim at nothing more than that good ,york of instructing 
others. 
In your Deulonstration of the Being and Attributes of 
God, Prop. VI. a [edit. 2nd, pp. 69, 70] you propose to prove 
the infinity or onlnipresence of the self-existent Being. The 
forIner part of the proof seems highly probable; but the 
latter part, ,vhich seenlS to ainl at deluonstration, is not to 
tue convincing. The latter part of the paragraph i
, if 
I mistake not, an entire argunlent of itself, ,vhich runs thus: 
'To suppose a finite being to be self-existent, is to say that, 
it is a contradiction for that being not to exist, the absence 
of ,vhich 111ay yet be conceived without a contradiction; 
,vhich is the greatest absurdity in the ,vorld.' The senRe 
of these ,yords [, the absence of ,vhich'] seelns plainly to 
he determined by the follo,ving sentence, to lllean its absence 


a P. 45, edit. 4; p. 41, edit. 6; p. 43, edit. 7; p. 44, edit. 8. 
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frorn any particular place. 'Vhich sentence is to prove it 
to be an absurdity; and is this: 'For if a being can, w"Ïth- 
out a contralliction, be absent fronl one place, it may, ,vithout 
a contradiction, be absent froIn another place, and fron1 all 
places.' K o'v supposing this to be a consequence, all that 
it proves is, that if a being can, ,vithout a contradiction, be 
absent from one place at one time, it 111ay, ,yithout a con- 
tradiction, be absent fronl another place, and so froln all places, 
at different times; (for I cannot see, that if a being can be 
absent from one place at one tirne, therefore it may, ,vithout 
a contradiction, be absent from all places at the sallIe tÏ1ne, 
i. e. may cease to exist.) N O'Y, if it proves no rnore than 
this, I cannot see that it reduces the supposition to any 
alJsurdity. Suppost' I could JenIo11strate, that any par- 
ticular man should live a thousand years; this n1ttll nlight, 
,vithout a contradiction, lie absent fron1 one and froln all 
places at different tirnes; but it ,yould not fro III thence 
follo,v, that he Inight be absent fron1 all places at the saIne 
time, i. e. that he 111ight cease to exist. No; this ,vould be 
a contradiction, llecause I aln supposed to haye deIllonstrated 
that he should live a thousan<l years. It ,vould he exactly 
the same, if, instead of a thousand years, I should say, for 
ever; and the proof seelns the saIne, ,,
hether it be applied 
to a self-existent or a dependent being. 
'Vhat else I have to offer is in relation to your proof, that 
the self-existent being must of necessity be but one. 'Yhich 
proof is as follo,vs, in Prop. VII. b [edit. 2nd, p. 74]. , To 
suppose t,vo or nlore different natures existing of thelnseives, 
necessarily, and independent froln each other, implies this 
plain contradiction; that, each of then1 heing independent 
from the other, they nlay either of thelu be suppo
eJ to 
exist alone; so that it ,viII be lJ.O contradiction to Ï1nagine 
the other not to exist, and consequently neither of thenI ,viII 
be necessarily existing.' The supposition indeed iInplies, 
that since each of these beings is independent froln the other, 
they may either of theln exist alone, i. e. ,vithout any re- 
lation to, or dependence on, the other: but ,vhere is the 
third idea, to connect this proposition and the follo,ving one, 


b P. 4 8 , edit. 4; p. 44, edit. 6; p. 46, eùit 7; p. 47, edit, 8. 
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viz. 'so that it "rill be no contradiction to inlagine the other 
not to exist' 1 Were this a consequence of the fornler 
proposition, I allow it ,vould be denlonstration, by the first 
corollary of Prop. III. c [2nd edit. p. 26] but since these t\VO 
propositions, [' they Inay either of theln be supposell to exist 
alone,'] and, [, so that it \yill Le no contradiction to Ï1nagine 
the other not to exist,'] are very witlely different; since 
like\vise it is no iuunediate consequence, that because either 
lllay be suppoFied to exist in(lependent frolu the other, there- 
fore the other may be supposed not to exist at all; how is 
\vhat ,yas proposed, prove(11 That the propositions are 
llifferent, I think is plain; and \vhether there be an illl- 
lnediate connection, every body that reads your book must 
judge for theluselves. I lllust Ray, for nlY o\vn part, the 
absurdity does not appear at first sight, any lnore than the 
absurdity of saying that the angles belo\y the base in an 
isosceles triangle are unequal; \vhich though it is abso- 
lutely false, yet I suppose no one \villlay do\vn the contrary 
for an axiolll; because, though it is true, yet there is need 
of a proof to lllake it appear so. 
Perhaps it may be ans,vered, that I have not rightly 
eXplained the ,vords, 'to exist alone;' and that they do 
not lllean only, to exist independpnt frolll the other; but 
that 'existing alone' nleans that nothing exists ,vith it. 
'Yhether this or the other "'"as Ineant, I cannot deterllline: 
but, ,vhichever it was, \vhat I have saitl \vill hold. For 
if this last Le the sensè of those \vords, [, they either of thelU 
Inay Le supposed to exist alone; 'J it indeed iIllplies that 
it \vill be no contradiction to surpose the other not to exist: 
but then I ask, ho\v conle these t\VO propositions to be 
connected; that to 8uppo:-;e t\VO ditferent natureB existing, of 
thenlselves, necessarily and independent froin each othel\ 
inlplies that each of then1 Illay be supposed to exist alone in 
this sense 1 'Yhich is exactly the sanle as I said before, only 
applierl to different sentences. So that if 'existing alone' 
be understood as I first took it, I allow' it is inlplied in the 
supposition; but cannot see that the consequence is, that 
it \vill be no contradiction to suppose the other not to exist. 


c Pp. 16, 17, edit. 4, 6, 7, and 8. 
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But if the ,vords, 'existing alone,' are Ineant in the latter 
sense, I grant, that if either of thenl Inay be supposed thus 
to exist alone, it ,vill be no contradiction to suppose the 
other not to exist: but then I cannot t5ee, that to suppo
e 
t,vo different natures existing, of thernselves, necessarily and 
independent from each other, in1plies that either of them 
Inay be supposed to exist alone in this sense of the ,yords; 
but only, that either of them may be supposed to exist 
,vithout having any relation to the other, and that there 
,vill be no need of the existence of the one in order to the 
existence of the other. But though upon this account, "Tere 
there no other principle of its existence, it n1Ïght cease to 
exist; yet on the account of the necessity of its o,vn nature, 
,vhich is quite distinct froIl1 the other, it is an absolute 
absurdity to suppose it not to exist. 
Thus, sir, I have proposed nlY doubts, ,yith the reasons of 
then1. In ,\y hich if I have ,vrested your words to a.nother 
sense than you designed theIn, or in any reRpect argued 
unfairly, I assure you it ,vas without design. 80 I hope 
you ,viII impute it to l11Ïstake. And, if it ,vill be not too 
great a trouble, let me once l110re beg the favour of a line 
frolll you, by '\vhich you ,vill lay l11e under a particular 
obligation to be, ,vhat, with the rest of the ,vorld, I no'\v al11, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your 1110st obliged servant, &c. 


Kov. 4, 17 1 3. 


II. 
THE AKSWER. 
(B.) 
I. Clarke contends in ,/'elÛlI that if necessary self-existing In'esence 
can be dispensed 'It:lth anywhere, it can be dispensed 'leith c'l:eryu'here. 
If so, his argument holds. 
2. Also independent self-existence 'n
ay imply solitary self-existence: 
and here, too, he holds his ground. 
8tR, 
D ID nlen ,vho publish controversial papers accustol11 
themselves to "'Tite ,yith that candour and ingenuity, 
"...ith ,yhich you propose your difficulties, I anl persuaded 
ahnost all disputes ll1Íght be very anlicably tern1Ïnatecl, 
VOL. I. E e 
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either by 111en's coming a.t last to agree in opinion, or at least 
finding reason to suffer each other friendly to differ. 
Your t\yO objections are very ingenious, and urged \vith 
great strength and acuteness. Yet I al11 not \yithout hopes 
of being aùle to give you satisfaction in both of them. To 
your first, therefore, I ans\ver: 'Vhatever may, without 
a contradiction, be absent from anyone place, at anyone 
tillle, lllay also, ,\\Tithout a contradiction, be absent froll1 all 
places at all times. For, \vhatever is absolutely necessary 
at all, is absolutely necessary in every part of space, and in 
every point of duration. 'Vhatever can at any tin1e be 
conceiyed possible to be absent fron1 anyone part of space, 
may for the l5an1e reason [viz. the illlplying no contradiction 
in the nature of things] be conceived possible to be absent 
frolll every other part of space at the SRnle tilue; either by 
ceasing to be, or by supposing it never to have begun to be. 
Your instance about delnonstrating a n1an to live a thousand 
years, is \vhat, I think, led you into the Inistake; and is 
a good instance to lead you out of it again. You n1ay 
suppose a man shall li\Te a thousand years, or God may 
reveal and proll1ise he shall live a thousand years; and upon 
that supposition, it shall not be possible for the nlan to be 
absent from all places in any part of that time. ,r ery true: 
but ,vhy shall it not be possible 
 only because it is contrary 
to the supposition, or to the pron1Ïse of God; but not con- 
trary to the absolute nature of things; ,,
hich ,",ould be the 
case, if the lTIan existed necessarily, as every part of space 
does. In supposing you could denlonstrate, a nlan should 
live a thousand years, or one year; you n1ake an impossible 
and contradictory supposition. For though you Inay kno,v 
certainly (by revelation supPoðe) that he ,vill live so long; 
yet this is only the certainty of a thing true in fact, not in 
itself necessary: and den10nstration is applicable to nothing 
but what is necessary in itself, necessary in all places and at 
all tilTIes equally. 
To your second difficulty, I ans"Ter: 'Yhat exists necessarily, 
not only must so exist alone, as to be independent of any 
thing else; but (being 
elf-sufficient) nlayalso so exist alone, 
as that every thing else may possibly (or ,vithout any con- 
tradiction ill the nature of things) 1e supposed not to exist 
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at all: and consequently, (since that ,yhich Inay possibly 
be supposed not to exist at all, is not necessarily existent,) 
no other thing can be necessarily existent. 'Yhatever is 
necessarily existing, there is need of its existence in order to 
the supposal of the existence of any other thing: so that 
nothing can possibly be supposell to exist, ,yithout pre- 
supposing and including antecedently the existence of that 
,yhich is necessary. For instance; the supposal of the 
existence of any thing ,vhate,"'er includes necessarily a pre- 
supposition of the existence of space and tilne; and if any 
thing could exist ,vithout space or tilue, it ,youlcl follo,v that 
space and time ,yere not necessarily existing. Therefore, 
the supposing any thing possibly to exist alone, so as not 
necessarily to include the presupposal of SOlne other thing, 
pro\-es demonstrably that that other thing is not necessarily 
existing; because, ,vhatever has necessity of existence can- 
not possibly, in any conception ,vhatsoever, be supposed 
a,vay. There cannot possibly be any notion of the existence 
of any thing, there cannot possibly be any notion of existence 
at all, but ,yhat shall necessarily preinclude the notion of 
that ,,-hich has necessary existence. ..L-\.nd consequently the 
t,vo propositions, ,yhich you judged independent, are really 
necessarily connected. These sorts of things are indeed very 
difficult to express, and not easy to Le conceived but by 
very attentive minds: but to such as can and ,vill attend, 
nothing, I think, is more denlonstrably convictive. 
If any thing still sticks \yith you in this or any other 
part of my books, I shall be very \villing to be inforlueù 
of it; ,,"'ho aln, 


Sir, 
Your assured friend and servant, 
s. c. 


Xov. 10, 1713. 


ps. :\lany readers, I observe, haye 11lisunderstood Iny 
second general proposition; as if the ,,-ords [, sonle one un- 
changeable and inllepenclent being,'] llleant [one only-being:] 
,vhereas the true nleaning, and all that the argulnent there 
requires, is, [soIne one at least.] That there can be 1ut one, 
is the thing proved after,vards in the se\-enth proposition. 
E e 2 
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III. 


THE SECOND LETTER. 


(c.) 


Butler al
gltCS in 'reply that ubiquity and selfexistence are SC1J{l1.able; 
and the necessity of ubiquity has to be proved. 
On the second head, den
ands the title for asserting that the necessary 
being is 'rcquired in o'rder to the existence of any other being. 


REVEREND SIR, 
I HAVE often thought that the chief occasions of Inen's 
differing so Hluch in their opinions, ,vere, either their 
not understan(lillg each other; or else, that, instead of 
ingenuously searching a.fter truth, they have n1aae it their 
business to find out argulnents for the proof of ,,
hat they 
have once asserted. Ho,,
ever, it is certain there lnay be 
other reasons for persons not agreeing in their opinions: 
and ,yhere it is so, I cannot but think ,,
ith you, that they 
,,'ill find reason to suffer each other to differ friendly; every 
Juan having a ,yay of thinking, in SOlne respects, peculiarly 
his own. 
I all1 sorry I niust tell you, your ans\vers to lnyobjections 
are not satisfactory. The reasons ,vhy I think then1 not so 
are as follo\v: 
You say, ,"Thatever is absolutely necessary at all is 
absolutely necessary in every part of space, and in every 
point of duration.' 'Vere this evident, it ,vould certainly 
prove ,vhat you bring it for; viz. that ',vhatever lnay, 
,,
ithout a contradiction, be absent froln one place at one 
tiIHe, may also be absent fron} all places at all tin1es.' But 
I do not conceÍ\-e, that the idea of ubiquity is contained 
in the idea of self -existence, or directly follo,vs froln it; any 
other,yise than as, ,,
hatever exists HUlst exist sOlne\\There. 
You add, "Vhatever can at any tirne be conceived possible 
to be absent frolli anyone part of space, n1ay for the saIne 
reason [viz. the Ï1nplying no contradiction in the nature of 
things] be conceived possible to be absent fronl every other 
part of space, at the 
anle tinle.' K O\V I cannot see, that 
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I can Inake these t\VO suppositions for the sanle reason, or 
upon the sanle account. The reason \yhy I conceive this 
l,eing may he absent from one place, is because it cloth not 
contradict the forIHer proof, [dra,vn fronl the nature of 
things,] in \vhich I proyed only that it must necessarily 
exist. But the other supposition, viz. that I can conceivt' 
it possible to be absent fronl èvery part of space at one 
Hud at the Halne tilue, llirectly contradicts the proof that it 
111Ust exist SOnle\y here: and so is an express contradiction. 
U nle
s it he said, that aH, ",vhen \ve ha Ye proved the three 
angles of a triangle equal to t,vo right ones, that relation 
of the equality of it
 angles to t\yO right ones ,,-ill be 
,vherever a triangle exists; so, \vhen \ye have proyed the 
necessary existence of a being, this being nlust exist every- 
\vhere. But there is a great difference Let\veen these t\yO 
things: the one 1eing the proof of a certain relation, upon 
supposition of such a being's existence ",.ith \juch particular 
properties; and conse<]uently, \yherever this being and these 
properties exist, this relation Inust exist too: but froln the 
proof of the necessary existence of a being, it is no evident 
consequence that it exists every\vhere. l\Iy using the \yord 
derr
o rtstnlt , iOTI. instead of p'roof wl'lcli lectt'es '1tO 1'OO?1ì J
)I. 
dou!Jt, \vas through negligence, for I neyer heard of strict 
c1enlonstration of matter of fact. 
In your answer to 111Y second difficulty, you say, "Yhat- 
soe'''e1' is necessarily existing, there is need of its existence, 
in order to the supposal of the existence of any other thing.' 
All the consequences you dra\v frolH this proposition, I 
ee 
proved delnonstrably: and consequently, that the t,,
o pro- 
positions I thought independent are cloßèly connected. But 
ho,v, or upon ,yhat account, is there need of the existence 
of ,,"hateyer is necessarilyexistiag, in order to the existence of 
any other thing 1 Is it as there is need of space and duration, 
in order to the existence of any thing; or is it needful only 
as the cause of the existence of all other things 1 If thp 
forIner be said, as your instance seelns to illtÌ1nate: I ans\yel' : 
space and duration are very aLstruse in their natures, and. 
I think, cannot properly be callell things, hut are considered 
rather as atfections ,y}1Ïch belong, and in the order of our 
thoughts are antecedently nece:ssary, to the existence of an 
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things. And I can no n10re conceive how a necessarily 
existent being can, on the sanle account, or in the sanle 
n1anner as space and duration are, be needful in order to 
the existence of any other being, than I can conceive extension 
attributed to a thought; that idea no more belonging to 
a thing existing, than extension belongs to thought. But if 
the latter be said, that there is need of the existence of \vhat- 
eyer is a necessary being, in order to the existence of any 
other thing; only as this necessary being IHust be the cause 
of the existence of all other things: I think this i
 plainly 
begging the question; for it supposes that there is no other 
being exists, but ,yhat is casual, and so not nece

ary. And 
on 'v hat other account, or in \vhat other manner than one 
of these t,vo, there can be need of the existence of a necessary 
being in order to the existence of any thing else, I cannot 
conceIve. 
Thul:;, sir, you see I entirely agree ,vith you in all the 
consequences you have dra,vn froln your suppositions, but 
cannot see the truth of the suppositions thelnselves. 
I ha ve aÏ1ned at nothing in my sty Ie, but only to be 
intelligible; 1eing sensible that it is very difficult (as you 
observe) to express one's self on these sorts of su bj ects, 
especially for one ,vho is altogether unaccuston1ed to \vrite 
upon then1. 
I haye nothing at present n10re to add, but n1Y sincerest 
thanks for your trouble in ans,vering IHY letter, and for 

your professed readiness to be acquainted ,vith any other 
difficulty that I 11lay Ineet \vith in any of your ,vritings. 
I anl ,villing to interpret this, aCj sOlne,vhat like a proll1Îse 
of an ans,yer to ,vhat I ha ve no,v \vritten, if there be any 
thing in it ,y hich deserves one. 
I an1, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your n10st obliged hunlble seryant. 


]Çov. 23. 17 1 3. 
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IV. 


THE AXS'VER. 


(D.) 


Clarke holds in reply that necessity of existence is m'iginal, absolu.te, 
and antecedent to all besides; so that the necessary, if anywhere, must 
for the same reason be evel"yzche'i'e. 
Declares Butler assunlCS a finite necessary being. 
On NO.2: a necessary being is a sine qua non to the existence of any 
(= every) other being. 
SIR, 
IT seen1S to Ine, that the reason ,,-"hy 
you do not apprehend 
ubiquity to be necessarily connected ,vith self-existence, 
is because, in the order of your ideas, you first conceive 
a being, (a finite being, suppose,) and then conceiye self- 
existence to be a property of that being; as the angles are 
properties of a triangle, \yhen a triangle exists: ,,-..hereas, on 
the contrary, necessity of existence, not being a property 
consequent upon the supposition of the things existing, but 
antecedently the cause or ground of that existence; it is 
evident this necessity, being not lin1ited to any antecedent 
subject, as angles are to a triangle; but being itself original, 
absolute, and (in order of nature) antecedent to all existence; 
cannot but be every\yhere, for the saIne reason that it is any- 
,yhere. By applying this reasoning to the instance of space, 
you ,vill find, that hy consequence it belongs truly to that 
substance, 'v hereof space is a property d, as duration also is. 
'Yhat you say about a neces
ary being existing some,,-"here, 
supposes it to be finite; and being finite, supposes SOine cause 
,vhich deterlnined that such a certain quantity of that being 
should exist, neither lllore nor less: and that cause lnust either 
be a voluntary cause; or else such a necessary cause, the 
quantity of ,vhose po,ver Inust be detern1ined antI lÍlnited 
by some other cause. But in original absolute necessity, 
antecedent (in order of nature) to the existence of any thing, 
nothing of all this can ha ye place; but the necessity is 
necessarily every,vhere alike. 


d Or, DIode of existence. 
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Concerning the second difficulty, I ans,ver: That ,vhich 
exists necessarily, is needful to the existence of any other 
thing; not considered now as a cause, (for that in
leed is 
begging the question,) but as a 
i lie qua n011; in the sense 
as space is necessary to every thing, and nothing can possibly 
be conceived to exist, ,yithout thereby presupposing spac(J: 
,vhich therefore I apprehend to be a property or mode of the 
self-existent substance; and that, by being evidently nece
sary 
itself, it proves that the substance, of ,yhich it is a property, 
must also be necessary; neces
ary both in itself, and needful 
to the existence of any thing else ,vhatsoever. Extension 
indeed does not belong to thought, because thought is not 
a being; but there is need of extension to the existence of 
every being, to a being ,vhich has or has not thought, or any 
other quality whatsoever. 


I am, Sir, 
Your real friend anù servant. 


LONDON, Xot'. 28, 1713. 


'7". 


THE THIR,D LET1"'ER. 


(E.) 


Disclain
s the finitc bcing: holds by one cternal and necessary. 
A(l1nits great fot'ce of Clarke's argUJJlcnt on hcad No. I; continues 
to contest ]{o. 2. 


REVEREND SIR, 
I DO not very "Tell understand your meaning, ,,,,hen you say 
that you think, 'in the order of my ideas I first conceive 
a being (finite suppose) to exist, and then conceive self-exist-. 
ence to be a property of that being.' If you Illean that I first 
suppose a :finite being to exist I know not why; affirming 
necessity of existence to be only a consequent of its existence; 
and that, ,vhen I have supposed it finite, I very t:5afely 
conclude it is not infinite; I alll utterly at a loss, upon 
,vhat expressions in Iny letter this conjecture can be founded. 
But if you mean, that I first of all prove a being to exist 
from eternity, and then, fronl the reasons of things, prove 
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that such a being lllu
t be eternal1y nece
F;ary; I freely 0''''11 
it. N either do I conceive it to be irregular or absurd; for 
there is a great difference bet,veen the order in ,vhich thingH 
exist, and the order in ,vhich I prove to Iny
elf that they 
exist. K either do I think nlY saying a necessary being exist
 
sOllle,vhere, supposes it to be finite; it only suppose
 that thi
 
being exists in space, ,vithout detennining ,vhether here, or 
there, or everyw'here. 
To IHY second objection, you say, 'That ,vhich exists nece
- 
sarily, is needful to the existence of any other thing, as a t'iíte 
q1ta non; in the sense space is neces
ary to every thing: 
,vhich is proved (you say) by this consideration, that space 
is a property of the self-existent substance; anel, being both 
necessary in itself, and needful to the existence of every 
thing else; consequently the substance, of ,vhich it is a 
property, Illust be so too.' Space, I o,vn, is in one sense 
H property of the self -existent su bstance; but, in the sanle 
sense, it is also a property of all other substances. The only 
difference is in respect to the quantity. And 
ince every 
part of space, as ,yell as the 'v hole, is necessary; e\-ery 
substance consequently nlust be self-existent, because it hath 
this self-existent property. 'Yhich since you will not aùn1Ît 
for true; if it directly follo\vs froll1 .your arguments, they 
cannot be conclusive. 
\Vhat you say under the first head proves, I think, to 
a very great probability, though not to DIe ,,yith the evidence 
of delnonstration: but your arguments under the second I anI 
not able to see the force of. 
I all1 so far froln being pleased that I can forill objections 
to your argulnents, that, besides the satisfaction it ,voula 
have given me in my o,vn n1Índ, I should have thought it au 
honour to ha ve entered into your rea
onings, and seen the 
force of theIne I cannot desire to trespass any lllore upon 
your better enlployed tilne; so shall only add my hearty 
thanks for your trouble on Il1Y account, and that I an1, "Tith 
the greatest respect, 


R,eyerenù Sir, 
\....- our Illost obliged hUluble servant. 


Dec. S. 17 1 3- 
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THE AKS'-VER. 


(F.) 


Nothing finite can be (antecedently) necessary: nothing (thus) 
necessa'iY finite. JJlatte'l.. JJlotion. 
Space a lJ1"Ope'tty or ?node of the self-existcnt: of it only. It alone 
does not c:l'ist in space. Space and duration necessary. 
SIR, 
THOUGH, ,vhen I turn nlY thoughts every ,yay, I fully 
persuade n1yself there is no defect in the argulnent 
itself; yet in my manner of expression I alll satisfied there 
ll1ust be some want of clearness, when there relnains any 
difficulty to a person of your abilities and sagacity. I did 
not n1ean that your saying a necessary being exists SOlne- 
\yhere, does necessarily suppose it to be finite; but that 
the Inanner of expression is apt to excite in the n1Ïnd an 
idea of a finite being, at the same tÏ1ne that you are thinking 
of a necessary being, ,yithout accurately attending to the 
nature of that necessity by ,vhich it exists. Necessity 
absolute, and antecedent (in order of nature) to the exist- 
ence of any subject, has nothing to lÎInit it; but, if it 
operates at all, (as it 111ust needs do,) it must operate (if 
I 111ay so speak) every\vhere and at all tilnes alike. 
Determination of a particular quantity, or particular time 
or place of existence of any thing, cannot arise but fronl 
sOll1ewhat external to the thing itself. For exarrlple: \vhy 
there should exist just such a small determinate quantity 
of lllatter, neither 1110re nor less, interspersed in the inllnen
e 
yacuities of space, no reason can be given. Nor can there 
be any thing in nature, \vhich could have deterlnined 
a thing so indifferent in itself, as is the 111eaSUre of that 
quantity; but only the \vill of an intelligent and free 
agent. To suppose luatter, or any other substance, neces- 
sarily existing in a finite detern1Ïnate quantity; in an 
inch-cube, for instance; or in any certain nunlber of cube- 
inches, and no more; is exactly the same absurdity, as 
supposing it to exist necessarily, and yet for a finite 
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duration only: ,vhich everyone sees to be a plain con- 
tradiction. The argulnent is like,vise the saIne, in the 
question about the original of nlotion. ::\Iotion cannot 
be necessarily existing; 1ecause, it being evident that all 
determinations of motion are equally possible in themselves, 
the original detern1Ïnation of the 1110tion of any particular 
hody this ,yay rather than the contrary ,yay, could not 
IJe necessarily in itself, but ,vas either caused by the ,,
ill 
of an intelligent and free agent, or else ,yas an effect 
produced and determined ,,"'ithout any cau
e at all; ,vhich 
is an express contradiction: as I have sho,,"'n in my De?ì'ì011- 
st1'otion of tlle Being a1uZ Attributes of God. [Page 1.+, 
eùit. 4th and 5th; page 12, edit. 6th and 7th.] 
To the second head of argument, I ans,ver: Space is 
a property [or Inode] of the self-existent substance; but not 
of any other substances. All other substances are in space, 
and are penetrated by it; but the self-existent substance 
is not in space, nor penetrated by it, but is itself (if I lnay 
so speak) the su bstratunl of space, the ground of the exist- 
ence of space and duration itself. 'Vhich [space and duration] 
heing evidently nece:-;sary, and yet the111selves not sul)stances, 
Lut properties or nlodes, sho"T evidently that the substance, 
"rithout ,vhich these properties could not subsist, is itself 
luuch 11101'e (if that ,yere possible) necessary 1. And as space 
anll duration are needful (i. e. ði ne qua 110n) to the existence 
of every thing else; so consequently is the substance, to ,yhich 
these properties belong in that peculiar manner ,yhich I before 
Inentioned. 


I am, Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant. 


Dec. 10, 1713. 


1 "
e may suppose, say, that love, 
justice, power, the faculty of knowing, 
exist in God : and so are above and 
ûut!'3ide the idea of creation. But 
who can suppose that space or time, 
such as we conceiyethem, are in God? 
The assumption of necessary exist- 
ence, which I cannot but question as 
to both, seems to be especiaUy ques- 
tionable as to time, because the idea of 
time, if it have an ending, involves 
that of a beginning. 


Out of this difficulty W
 slide, in 
the text, by treating time as synollY- 
mous with duration. But is not this 
to pass from one impasse in to another? 
'Yho will upon reflection venture to 
define eternity? and to define it, 
moreover, as 'time without a begin- 
ning and interminably prolonged'? 
I cannot help surmising that within 
the veil there may lie explanations 
of the!'3e, as well as of many other 
secrets. 
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VII. 


THE FODRTH LETTER 
(G.) 


Now acbnits the first of the ærgu'ì1zcnts impugned in A. Both spirit 
and body exist in :ijJace. He cannot tell the Illode. Does not accept 
'substratllJn.' Thinks SlJ(tce antecedently necessary, and necessary even to 
the selfexistent suùstance. Search for truth is the business of his life. 
REVEREND SIR, 
W HATEVER is the occasion of IllY not seeing the force 
of your reasonings, I cannot inlpute it to [,vhat you 
do] the ,,-rant of clearness in your expression. I am too ,yell 
acquainted ,vith IHyself, to think Iny not understanding an 
argulnent, a sufficient reason to conclude that it is either 
inlproperly expressed, or not conclusive; unless I can clearly 
ShO"T the defect of it. It is ,vith the greatest 
atisfaction 
I Blust tell you, that the Inore I reflect on your first argument, 
the more I 
un convinced of the truth of it; and it no,v 
seeins to nle altogether unreasonable to suppose absolutp 
necessity can haye any relation to one part of space IllOl'e 
than to another; and if so, an absolutely necessary bein
 
nlust exist every,vhere. 
I ,vish I ,vas as ,veIl satisfied in respect to the other. You 
say, 'All substances, except the self-existent one, are in 
space, and are penetraterl by it.' All substances doubtless, 
,vhether body or spirit, exist in space: but ,vhen I say that 
a spirit exists in space, 'v ere I put upon telling n1Y 111eaning, 
I kno,v not ho,v I could do it any other ,yay than by Baying-, 
such a particular quantity of space tern1Ïl1ates the capacity 
of acting in finite spirits at one and the saIne tinle; so that 
they cannot act beyond that deterulined quantity. Not but 
that I think there is s0111e,vhat in the Inanner of the exist- 
ence of spirits in respect of space, that nlore directly ans,vers 
to the manner of the existence of body; but ,vhat that is, or of 
the n1anner of their existence, I cannot possibly forn1 an idea, 
And it seenlS (if possible) nluch Inore difficult to detern1Ïne 
\vhat relation the self-existent Bt'ing hath to 
pace. rfo say 
he exists in space, after the saine manner that other substances 
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do, (soIne,,
hat like ,vhich I too rashly asserted in Iny last,) 
pérhaps ,vould be placing the Creator too luuch on a level ,yith 
the creature; or ho,vever, it is not plainly and evidently true: 
and to ::;ay the self-existent :-;u1stance iH the su1::,tratU111 of 
space, in the COUllnon sense of the ,vord, is scarce intelligible, or 
at least is not evident. K o'v though there lnay be an hundred 
relations distinct frolll either of these; yet ho,v "
e should 
COine by ideas of then}, I cannot conceive. \Ve lnay indeed 
lu_tve ideas to the "ronIs, and not altogether depart fronl the 
COllllllon sense of theIn, ,yhen ,ye say the self-existent sub- 
stance i8 the ::;ubstratulll of space, or the ground of its 
existence: but I see no reason to think it true, because 
t-ipace Seems to me to 1e as absolutely self-existent, as 
it is possible any thing can be: so that, lllake ,vhat other 
Rupposition you please, yet ,ve cannot help supposing 
illunense space; because there nlust be either an infinity 
of being, or (if you ,vill allo,v the expression) an infinite 
vacuity of being. PerhapH it lllay be objected to this, that 
though space is really necessary, yet the reason of its being 
necessary is its being a property of the self-existent suh- 

tance; and that, it being so evidently necessary, and its 
dependence on the self-existent substance not so evident, 
"re are ready to conclude it absolutely self-existent, as ,veIl 
as necessary; and that this is the reason ,vhy the idea of 
space forces itself on our n1Înds, antecedent to, and exclusive 
of (as to the ground of its existence) all other things. K o'v 
this, though it is really an objection, yet is no direct ans"
er 
to ,vhat I have said; because it supposes the only thing to 
l)e proved, viz. that the reason ,vhy space is necessary is its 
heing a property of a self-existent substance. And supposing 
it not to be evident, that space is absolutely self-existent; yet, 
,vhile it is doubtful, ,ye cannot argue as though the contrary 
,vere certain, and we ,vere sure that space ,vas only a property 
of the self-existent Hubstâllce. But no,v, if space be not 
absolutely independent, I do not see ,,
hat ,ve can conclude 
is so: for it is Inanifestly necessary itself, as ,yell as ante- 
cedently needful to the existence of all other things, not 
excepting (as I think) even the self-existent substance. 
All your consequences, I. 
ee, follo,,'- delLlonHtra1ly froll} 
your supposition; antI, 'Yere that evident, I believe it ,votlld 
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serve to prove several other things as ,veIl as what you bring 
it for. Upon ,vhich account, I should 1e extremely pleased 
to 
ee it proved by anyone. For, as I design the search after 
truth. as the business of my life, I shall not be ashall1ed to 
learn froln any person; though, at the saIne time, I cannot but 
be sensible, that instruction froll1 SOll1e lllen is like the gift of 
a prince, it reflects an honour on the person on 'VhOlll it lays 
an obligation. 


Dec. 16, 1713. 


I al11, Reverend Sir, 
Your obliged servant. 


VIII. 


THE AXS\VER. 


(H.) 


Clarke replies that space and ti'inc are not substances, Lut qualities or 
relations necessarily existing 
vhich infer a s
tbstance. fllustrated by 
the ideas jonnaùle of ùody by 'inen U}itllO
tt touch or sight respectively. 
SIR, 
M y being out of town most part of the month of 
January, and some other accidental avocations, hindered 
me from answering your letter sooner. The sum of the 
difficulties it contains is, I think, this: that 'it is difficult 
to determine ,vhat relation the self-existent substance has to 
space:' that 'to say it is the substratum of space, in 
the common sense of the word, is scarce intelligible, or, at 
least, is not evident:' that' space seems to be as absolutely 
self-existent, as it is possible any thing can be:' and that 
'its being a property of the self-existent substance is supposing. 
the thing that ,vas to be proved.' This is entering indeed 
into the very 1ottom of the matter; and I will enùeavour 
to give you as brief and clear an answer as I can. 
That the self-existent substance is the substratuu1 of space, 
or space a property of the self-existent substance, are not 
perhaps very proper expressions; nor is it easy to find such. 
But what I mean is this: '"fhe idea of space (as also of tilne 
or duration) is an abstract or partial idea; an idea of a 
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certain quality or relation, ,vhich vte evidently see to be 
necessarily existing; and yet ,vhich (not Leing it:self a sub- 
stance) at the saIne tin1e necessarily presupposes a substance, 
,vithout ,vhich it could not exist; ,yhich substance con- 
sequently lllust be itself (Illuch Illore, if possible) necessarily 
existing. I kno,v not ho,v to explain this so ,yell as by the 
follo,ying sill1Ïlitude. A blind Inan, when he tries to frame 
to hiu1self the idea of body, his idea is nothing but that of 
hardness. A 111al1 that had eyes, but no po,ver of nlotion, 
or sense of feeling at all; ,vhell he tried to frame to hin1self 
the idea of body, his idea ,vould be nothing but that of colour. 
No,v as, in these cases, hardness is not body, and colour is 
not body; but yet, to the understanding of these persons, 
those properties necessarily infer the being of a substance, 
of ,vhich substance itself the persons have no idea: so space 
to us is not itself substance, but it necessarily infers the being 
of a substance, ,vhich affects none of our present senses; 
and, being iÜ;elf necessary, it follo,vs, that the substance, 
which it infers, is (Iuuch Inore) necessary. 
I an1, Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant. 


Jan. 29, 17 1 3. 


IX. 


THE FIFTH LETTER. 


(1.) 


Cannot dispro've, but pauses before acbnitting that space ancZ duration 
are properties of a substance. Is at a loss about their nat'lu'e. If the 
thesis could be clcnwnstrated, Atlleis1n 
coulcl be confuted. 
A1Joiogizes for !tis obserrations on omnip'ì'escnce. 
REYER END SIR, 
Y OU have very con1prehensively expressed, in SIX or 
seven lines, all the difficulties of lny letter; ,vhich I 
should have endea voured to ha ve n1ade shorter, had I not 
been afraid an Ï1uproper expression n1ight possibly occasion 
a 111istake of IllY n1eaning. I aUI very glad the debate is 
COlne into so nalTo,va compass; for I think no, v it entirely 
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turns upon this, ,vhether our idea
 of space anlI duration are 
partial, so as to presuppose the existence of SOlne other thing. 
Your silni1itude of the Llind l11an is very apt, to explain your 
meaning, (,,"hich I think I fully understand,) but does not 
seen1 to come entirely up to the nlatter. For ,yhat is the 
reason that the Llilldulan conclude
 there n1ust be sonle,vhat 
external, to give hilll that idea of hardness 
 It is because he 
supposes it inlpossiLle for hiln to he thus affected, unless there 
""ere some cause of it; ,yhich cause, should it be rell1oved, the 
effect ,yould inunediately cease too; and he ,yould no l110re 
have the idea of hardness, but by renlelnbrance. No,v to 
apply this to the instance of space and duration: Since a 
luan, from his haying these ideas, very justly concludes that 
there nlust Le sonle,vhat external, which is the cause of 
thel11; consequently, should this cause (,,,"hatever it is) be 
taken a,vay, his ideas ,,"ould be so too: therefore, if ,vhat 
i:-i supposed to be the cause be reinoved, ànd yet the idea 
reIl1ains, that supposed cause cannot be the real one. No,,,", 
granting the self-existent suLstance to Le the suLstratulll of 
these ideas, could ,,"e Blake the supposition of its ceasing to 
be, yet space and duration ,vould still relnain unaltered: 
,,,"hich seem
 to sho,,,", that the self-existent substance is not 
the substratuIl1 of space and duration. Kor ,,,"ould it be an 
ans,ver to the difficulty, to say that every property of the 
self-existent substance is as necessary as the substance itself: 
since that ,vill only hola, ,vhile the substance itself exists; 
for there is iUlplied, in the idea of a property, an inlpossibility 
of subsisting ,vithout its substratum. I grant, the supposition 
is absurd: but how otherwise can vte kno,v ,vhether any 
thing be 3 property of such a substance, but by exall1Íning 
,vhether it ,,,"ould cease to be, if its supposed substance should 
do so 1 Not,vithHtanding ,vhat I have no,v said, I cannot say 
that I believe your argul11ent not conclusive; for I nlust o,vn 
IllY ignorance, that I an1 really at a lo
s about the nature 
of space and duration. But did it plainly appear that they 
,vere properties of a substance, ,ve should have an easy,vay 
,vith the athei
ts: for it ,vould at once prove den10nstrably 
an eternal, necessary, self-existent Being; that there is but 
one such; and that he is needful in order to the existence of 
all other things. \Yhich Inakes me think, that though it 
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nlay be true, yet it is not obvious to every capacity: othl"1'- 
,vise it ,vould have been generally used, as a funùanlental 
argunlent to prove the being of God. 
I nlust add one thing nlore; that your argument for t.he 
onlnipre
ence of God seenled ahvays to Inc very probable. 
But being very desirous to have it appear denlonst.rahl,v 
conclusive, I ,vas sOluetiules forced to say ,vhat ,vas not 
altoget.her IllY opinion: not that I did this for the sake of 
disputing, (for, besides the particular disagreeableness of th.is 
to IHY o,vn teulper, I should surely have chosen another 
person to have trifled ,,
ith;) but I did it to set off tlu' 
ol
jection to advantage, that it Iuight be more fully ans,vered. 
I heartily,yish you as fair treatluent froln your opponents 
in print, as I have had froln you; though, I Inust o,vn, I cannot 
see, in those that I have rea( 1, that unprejudiced search aftt'r 
truth, ,vhich I ,vould have hoped for. 
I tun, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your most hunlble servant. 


Feb. 3, 17 1 3. 


x. 


THE AKSlVER. 


(J.) 


Clarke thinks that Butler, in allozcing that the remoral of the self- 
existent substance is an absurd idea, has conteded his argun
ent. 
Ani'nzadrerts on the rnisc1zief done by Desrartes in referring origins 
to 'mechanical lali.s, as drawing us alcay frO'1n God. Other animad- 
versions. 


SIR, 
IK a nnlltitude of business, I mislaid your last letter; and 
could not ans,yer it, till it came again to nlY hands by 
chance. \Ye seeln to have pushed the Inatter in question 
bet,veen ns as far as it ,yill go; and, upon the \vhole, I cannot 
but take notice, I have very seldonl met ,yith persons so 
rea:sonable and unprejudiced as yourself, in such debates as 
these. 
VOL. I. F f 
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I think all I need say, in ans\ver to the reasoning in 
.your letter, is, that your granting the aLsurdity of the HUp- 
position you ,yere endeavouring to 111ake, is consequently 
granting the nece:-;
ary truth of IllY argulnent J. If <.l space 
and duration necessarily relnain, even after they are supposed 
to be taken a,vay; and be not (as it is plain they are not) 
thell1selves substances; then the e substance, on ,yhose existence 
they depend, ,vill necessarily relnain like,yise, even after it is 

upposecl to be taken a,yay: ,vhich sho,vs that supposition to 
he Ï1npossible and contradictory 2. 
As to your observation at the end of your letter; that the 
argun1ent I have insisted on, if it ,vere obvious to every 
capacity, should have lnore frequently been used aR a funda- 
Inental argulnent for a proof of the being of God: the true 
cause ,vhy it has been seldom urged, is, I think, this; that 
the universal pre valency of Cartes's absurd notions (teaching 


d Ut partiulu temporis ordo est inlnlutabilis, sic etianl ordo partiunl 
spatii. Moveantur hae de locis suis, et nlovebuntur (ut ita dicanl) de 

eipsis. Newton, Princip. JIathemat. Schol. ad definit. 8. 
e Deus non est aeternitas vel infinitas, sed aeternus et infinitus; non est 
duratio vel spatiuIn, sed durat et adest. Durat selnper, et adest ubique; 
et existendo SeInper et ubique, durationeIll et spatiuIn, aeternitatem et 
infinitateIll, constituit. CUIn unaquaeque spatii particula sit seInper; et 
ununlquodque durationis indivisibile nlomentuill ubique; certe rerunl 
O1uniunl Fabricator ac DOlninus non erit nunquaul nusquam. Onlni- 
praesens est, non per virtutem solam, sed etiam per substantiam: nam 
\'irtus sine substantia subsistere nqn potest. In ipso continentur et 
llloventur universa, &c. Newton, Princip. .111athemat. Schol. general. 
sub finern. 


1 This seems to be a fallacy. The 
concession, that a certain f:lupposition 
"
as absurd, was grounded on con- 
siderations drawn aliu.nde; and did 
not deprive Butler of his right to 
point out that Rpace and time do 
not logically depend upon our recog- 
nition. 
2 'Ve have here (I) space, (2) tinIe, 
set down as- 
(a) Being each of them a quality or 
relation. ('Vhya quality or relation 
only? 'Vhy more than sound or 
light ?) 


(b) 'Evidently seen to be necessarily 
existing. ' 
This evidence, this necessity, I 
have never been able to see. No one 
has taught us so well as Butler the 
limitedness of our faculties. 'Vhen 
we say that this or that necessarily 
exists, do 'we not run a ri
k of travel- 
ling too fast and far? For we place 
that particular thing outside the 
creath-e power, and in indep('ndence 
of it. "'That title hav(' we to lay down 
such a proposition as to either space 
or time? 
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that f nlatter is necessarily infinite and nece
sarily eternal, 
and ascribing all things to luere luechanic la,vs of motion, 
exclusive of final causes, and of all ,viII and intelligence and 
Divine Providence froni the governn1ent of the ,vorId) hath 
incredibly blinded the eyes of COlun1on reason, and prevented 
tHen fronl discerning hint in u'ho'in they li
'e, cuul 'lìlOVe, and 
lltlt'e their being. The like has happened in SaIne other 
iUHtances. How universally have n1en for n1any ages be- 
lieved, that eternity is no duration at all, and infinity no 
ftInplitude! Something of the like kind has happened in 
the llULtter of transubstantiation, and, I think, in the scholastic 
notion of the Trinity, &c. 


I am, Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant. 


April 8, 1713 [11714J. 


f Puto implicare contradictionenl, ut mundus [lneaning the material 
world] sit finitus. Cartes. Epist. 69 Partis primae. 
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Action, is the main instrument appointed for the formation of character, 
1. v. 40. 
include:; consequences intended to follow it, Diss. II. 4. 
judgment on acts should measure them by the agent, Diss. II. 7. 
Affection. See Living powers; also Propensions. 
Agent, nature of, to be regarded in estimating virtuous action, Diss. II. 7. 
Analogy, false, drawn by prince whom Locke naInes, Intr. 3. 
true counter-analogy, ibid. 
omits to discuss its general nature, Intr. 7. 
between scripture and nature, IntI'. 8. 
as dealt with by author, between nature and religion natural and reyealed, 
supplies answers to almost all objections, Intr. 15. 
with varying force in different parts of the argument, ibid. 
its force as regards ridicule, ibid. 
applies to religion natural and revealed alike, Intr. 17. 
furnishes argument general1y unanswerable; undoubtedly of weight, in 
'w hateyer degree, ibid. 
what nlaterials it furnishes for estimating probable effects of death on 
us, 1. i. I. 
affords no presumption of the loss of living powers at death or otherwise, 
I. i. 7. 
between relation of early to later life, and of this 1ife to survival, 1. v. 3,18. 
Dlight hold even were the mode of our discipline inscrutable, 1. v. 19. 
of nature, does not disprove waste of souls, I. v. 35. 
between acquisition of right qua1ities, and supply of wants, 1. v. 4I. 
begins with proving the fact rather than the right of divine government, 
I. y ii. [. 
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Analogy (continued). 
leads us to expect a scheme, and one imperfectly comprehended, I. vii. 2. 
many analogies show we are bad judges of schemes not fully known, I. 
vii. 22. 
none from nature against the gospel idea, II. ii. 3-6. 
between nature and revelation, brings the like objectors against both. 
II. iii. s. 
between nature and revelation, as to ad vance into the ulterior stages of 
knowledge, II. iii. 20, 21. 
between unlikeness of creatures and unlikeness of environment for 
like creatures, II. vi. 8. 
between scanty evidence in religion, and temptation in environment, II. 
vi. 17. 
Analogies, principal, between nature and the gospel, or Christianity. 
the provisions made in each are open to abuse, II. i. 14, iii. 18, 19. 
between our obligations under natural and under divine relations, II. i. 
22, 23. 
in the injunction to use means for the attainment of benefits, II. i. 24. 
the gospel undiscoverable; so is much in nature, II. ii. 4. 
the want of uniform agreement with nature, and the inconformity of 
nature to herself, II. ii. 5. 
adverse presumptions in each are to be set aside by proofs, II. ii. 13, iii. 13. 
our incompetence to anticipate in nature, what it should be, and in 
rey{'lation, II. iii. 5 seqq. 
and like incompetency to judge, II. Hi. 9. 
in the modes, inscrutable to us, by which the different parts of knowledge 
are opened to us, II. iii. IS. 
as to progress through the stages of knowledge, II. iii. 20, 21. 
modes of giving it, in each, not such as we should choose, II. iii. 22. 
the supply of light in each is only partial, II. iii. 23, ix. IS. 
in both schemes remedies are inconlplete, II. iii. 24. 
in both, the scheme imperfectly comprehended, II. iv. I. 
in both, apparent want of aptitude in means, II. iv. 3. 
in nature, method of operation is by general laws; may be so in the 
gospel, II. iv. 4-6. 
would not of itself lead us to anticipate the efficacy of Christ's mediation, 
II. ix. 14. 
the cumbrousness of the methods used, II. iv. 7, 8. 
lllediation, proposed in the gospel, is interwoven with all nature, II. Y. I. 
in the arrival of punishment as natural consequence, II. v. 2. 
reliefs from full consequences of misconduct, II. v. 4, 5. 
in nature reformation does not cancel the past: so it may be in the 
gospel, II. v. 7, 8. 
between mediation in the world, and in the Christian system, II. v. 1,22. 
as to great diversities in the evidence, referably to times, person
. 
and otherwise, II. vi. 4-6. 
is real, though some may think it here overstrained, II. viii. 28. 
that the Christian remedy is not summary, II. ix. 9. 
principal analogy, to vindicate the gospel: not with natural religion, but 
with nature, II. viii. 6. 
Ancients were alive to the power dwelling in liberty and moral fitness, II. 
viii. 24. 
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Anticipation, formed by us, no safe guide to the provisions made by (-
od, 
II. iii. 25. 
Argument, that as 'we see not the trhy, ergo it cannot be,' illegitimate, almost 
infatuated, II. v. 24. 
Arguments, in a Treatise like this, are important unless futile, Adv. I. 
Astronomy compared with medicine, as to aIllOunt and nature of progrf':o.:i 
ulade, and in reference to our probable anticipations respecting 
them, II. iii. 15. 
Atheism does not disprove a future state, I. i. 32. 
objections taken to Christianity from its perversions, lead to, II. i. 13. 
would be confuted, could we prove that space and time were properties 
of a substance, Corr. ix. 
Atonement of Christ. See Satisfaction. 
Author. See Nature. 


Baptism, why triune, II. i. 18. 
Behaviour, enjoyment (all) and suffering (much) dependent on, 1. ii. I. 
possible reasons hereof: forewarning is one of theIn, II. ii. 2. 
Benevolence, not the whole of virtue, I. iii. 3. 
examined at large, Diss. II. 12-16. 
Eirth, its possible analogy with death, 1. i. 27. 
second, figuratively but expressly declared by John Hi. 5. II. i. 24. 
Blasphemy, huw the spirit of negation nlay carry nlen to it. II. ix. 5. 
wholly without excuse in the face of the Christian argument, II. ix. 21. 
delnonstration might fail to arrest it, II. ix. 22. 
Eody, is no more part of ourselves than any other Iuatter, I. i. I I. 
we may exist out of the body, or in a new body, ibid. 
its d
struction, no more tends to destroy the ego than that of any other 
foreign nlatter, ibid. 
large and important parts of it can be dispen!Sed with, 1. i. 12, IS. 
probably even of the small body of childhood, I. i. 12. 
its part.icles in continual flux, change their owners, I. i. 13. 
unless the living being exceed an atom in bulk, which we do not know, 
how can death dissolve it? I. i. 14. 
if body be not the ego, no other matter can be supposed it, 1. i. 15. 
original solids of, may not be dissolved or removed at death, I. i. 16. 
only reciprocal action of, and living agent, provable, ibid. 
true in degree of foreign matter generally, ibid. 
i. e. sense, conveys but does not perceive, I. i. 17. 
on parting with it: we act, in dreams, without it, 1. i. IB, 25. 
limbs, are instrunlents not agents, 1. i. 19. 
if dissolution of such matter (I. i. 17-19) do not destroy, why of any 
ma tter? I. i. 20. 
Erutes, can they attain bnmortaHty? 1. i. 21. 
with or without, their rational and moral rank, ibid. 
may, but need not, ibid. 
puzzles about them are founded only in our ignorance, I. i. 22. 
certain, stronger than nlan, yet reason tends to obtain superiority, 
I. iii. 22. 
their faculties work with greater security, II. iii. 16. 
Burden of proof; there is evidence for the gospel sufficient to throw on itS 
probandi on the opponent, II. vii. 10. 
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Caesar, prc<:;umption
 against the story of, II. 11. I I . 
Chances, adverse, even when enOrIUOUS lllay be countet'vailed by slight proof, 
II. ii. 11, 12. 
there can be no such thing a
 chance, II. iv. 4. 
Child trained as a necessitarian, his case supposed, I. vi. 7. 
Christianity. See Gospel. 
now extensively asslunN to be fa.lse, ..Adv. 2. 
assumption whol1y unproven, ibid. 
Judaism is jl1
t what we should expect it to be suppo:siug ihe nliracles 
true, II. vii. 4. 
and Judaism are nlone in clahning assent on the ground of 111Ïracles 
publicly wrought, II. vii. 8. 
Church, visible, included in the gospel plan; its object, II. i. 10. II. 
Civil punishments are natural, and often temporally final, I. ii. 16. 
government, an aid to virtue, I. iii. 16. 
Clemens Romanus, quoted, II. vii. 7- 
C01umands, distinguished as (a \ positive, and (bj Il10ral, II. i. 26; they both 
agree and differ, ilJid. n, 
(a-' precf'pts founded (In command, (b) antel'iùr to it, II. i. 26. 
.yet (a) have a mon\l force, and lllàY rest on natural religion, or revealed 
(exan1pleì, II. i. 27, 33. 
}wve moral force, e:-;p('('iaHy in principle apart frOln form, II. i. 28. 
in case of conflict, the l110rLll comnlaud prevails, II. i. 29. 
has a double title (a) frolll scripture, (b) fronl nature, II. i. 3 0 . 
us hetween 
a) and (b) our Lord has detenuiued the case, II. i. 32; and 
this from the Old Testament, ibid. 33. 
n1akes moral 
Ulne precepts that would Le otherwise Ì1ullloral, II. 
iii. 27. 
they must not be contrary to imn1utable 111or.1Iity, ibid. 
Conduct. difficulty of, son1Ctimes consists in discovering tIlt' right, nlOre 
tlJall in doing it, II. vi. 18. 
Conscioußness nlakes personnlity but not identity, Diss. I. 2, 3. 
Consent as to religion in all ages and countries, I. vi. 16. 
Continuance of existence is to be presumed ill the absence of reasons to the 
contrary, I. i. 4, 8. 
this extends to aU suhstances; and, except as to the self-existent, is the 
only reason for presuluing a future, I. i. 4. 
presumption higher for our substances, than for our living powers, 
1. i. 4 n. 
luere contrary apprehension is of no wpight, 1. i. 5. 
Conversions to the gospel, with the sacrifice of Ülterest anù ph'usure, 11lUst 
be believed sincere, and perhaps something InOl'e, II. vii. 9. 
Corruption of heart begets intellectual error, Dbs. I. 8. 
Corruptions in religion, obscure the evidence, II. i. 13, vi. S. 
have been great und :-;hocking; fornl no arglUllent agninst the gÙ$pel, 
I. Ì\T. 9. II. i. 13. 
Course of nature, a
 now known, has no application to the Origines, II. 
ii. 7, 8. 
Credentials of an aInhas
ador, contenlplating only fOrIllal outward acts, not 
analogous to proofs in religion, II. vi. 21. 
Cypher, illm
tration froll1 part use of, in a wl'iting, to Ca:-ìÐ of a prophecy 
dark in a part of it, II. vii. 22. 
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Daniel. Book of, authority giyen it by our Lord, II. vii. 28. 
its truth presupposed in the general bcheme of Christianity, 1ùid. 
Death, change at, may be no greater than other changes known to allow 
survival, I. i. 3, 8. 
rf.lation of, to the living powers, essentially unknown. I. i. 6. 
removes only the sensible proof of our having them,!. i. 7. 
not kl1mvn in itself, but only in certain effects, I. i. 6. 
cannot be presumed to end our existence unless the soul be discerptihlf', 
I. 1. 10. 
the argmnent to show that it is indiseerptible. ibid. 

.ields no sign of destroying anything that belongs to our 'state of 
refleetion,' I. i. 24. 
may not eyen suspend our reflt>dive" life, I. i. 26. 
mny he analogous to birth, as continuance with alteration. I. i. 27. 
argument a fortiori against the idea that death destroys, 1. 1. 27 n. 
may be a birth into a higher state, I. 1. 27. 
to presume extinction at death is 'palpably absurd,' I. viii. 4. 
scope given to hope and fear in the future bears upon conduct, I. viii. 5. 
See Ruin. 
Demonstration of the Being of God. has not succeeded in finding, Corr. 1. 
Depravity, imported into our natures, enhances need for discipline, I. v. 30. 
neglect of evidence is a real depravity, II. vi. I I. 
Descartes hunds a world upon hypotlH'sis. Intr. 9. 
censured 'hy Clarke, as leading away from God, Corr. x. 
Desert. ass0ciateil by us with the n101'al quality of actions, Diss. II. 5. 
higher or lower. according to the particulars of the case. Di
s. II. 6. 
Design, is to be inferred (a) fronl crf'ation, (b) from natural governnlent, 
I. iiL I. 
in no way disproved by necessity, I. vi. 5. 
Difficulty, in the evidence of religion may be indispensable as a nlean
 of 
training. II. vi. 10, 18. 
the difficulties of the moral 
cheme may be things good, the best 
possible, indispensable, 1. vii. J 3. IS, II. iv. I. 
total removal of, demanded, II. viii. 4. 
which removal may mean ùemand to comprehend the divine lU1t\U"e 
and plan, ibid. 
Discerptibility. See Death. 
Discipline, nlOral; describes our condition in this life, I. v. passim. 
the viciommess of the world makes the discipline of life specialJ)T effecthe. 
I. v. 34. 
wrought out principally through action,!. Y. 40. 
of religion less stringent where conviction is absolute. II. vi. 18. 
Discoveries, greatness of recent, in the material world, 1. iii. 28. II. iil. 21. 
Diseases, some though mortal leave the ego unaffected all through, I. i. 25. 
Disobedience, single, produces disorder; and repeated, habit
 I. v. 28. 
Disregard of the gospel argument betokens a temper which eyen demon- 
stration might fail to rouse, II. ix. 22. 
Doubt: presuppo
es evidence for that of which we doubt, II. vi. I, ix. 17. 
promoted by corruption of the heart where the evidence is not over- 
bearing, II. vi. 16. 
commands increase of effort, as temptations do in conduct, II. vi. 11. 
lllay even constitute the capital article of our trial, II. vi. 18. 
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Doubt (continued). . 
may be due to our own fault; remissn{'ss of thought
 levity, prejudice, II. 
vi. 19, Ïx. 16. 
as to the evidence of the miracles, would not warrant their rejection, II. 
vii. 5. 
the doubtfulness of thf' evidence for religion, bearing the test of long 
experience and examination, becomes an evidence in its favour, II. 
vii. 34. 
the middle or doubtful state of mind is the most negati.ve of what is 
found among persons of tolerable capacity and opportunity, II. ix. 19. 
Drea.ms show we have latent powers of perception, not dependent on sense, 
I. i. 18. 


Enthusiasm, weakens testimony; but the Christian witnesses were not 
enthusiasts, II. vii. 13. 
can only be imputed if the things be incredible, II. vii. 14. 
Epictetus : why his phrase is employed, Diss. II. I n. 
Evidence, real but doubtful, imposes a moral obligation, IntI'. 5, II. vi. 12. 
implied alike by doubt, belief, certainty; but in different degrees, II. vi. 
IS; obligations entailed by the lower degrees, ibid. 
for the gospel, to be viewed as a whole, and in the reciprocal relations 
of its parts, II. vii. 30, 59, 62. 
series of generally uncontested propositions (II. vii. 41-56) which may be 
laid before an un prepossessed mind, and their proper effect in giving 
proof of something more than human, II. vii. 40, 57. 
summary of propositions available for this purpose, II. vii. 41-56, viz. : 
natural religion, how rooted in scripture, II. vii. 41. 
the establishment of Christianity is the greatest fact in history, without 
any disparagenlent to reason, II. vii. 4 2 , 43. 
the antiquity of scripture, and the corroborations it has received, 
II. vii. 44. 
the marks of reality in the simple self-congruous narratives, II. vii. 45. 
frank dealing with facts, and disregard of ornament, II. vii. 46. 
strange incidents in it, as in other narratives, but nothing to destroy 
credit, II. vii. 47. 
vast range joined with apparent truthfulness, and force of the common 
in supporting the miraculous, II. vii. 48. 
add the grand sign of the Jews, a nationality dependent on belief, 
II. vii. 49. 
with the Advent, and establishment of the gospel, II. vii. So. 
and the dispersion and standing isolation of the Jews, ill aecounted for 
by secondary causes, II. vii. 51, 52. 
and the presumption from part-fulfilment in favour of entire, II. vii. 53. 
fair capacity in the judge presupposed, II. vii. 54. 
all these particulars to be taken in consideration, II. vii. 55. 
their range going beyond that of JevfÌsh and Christian history, II. 
vii. 56. 
something more than human is shown, with claims on unbelievers, 
II. vii. 57, 58. 
with competent judges, circumstantial evidence weighs largely, II. vii. 59. 
serious men, dealing with the aggregate, will admit high probable proof, 
II. vii. 60. 
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Evidence (continued). 
stress of the argument; this cannot as a whole be accident, and cannot 
otherwise be set aside, II. vii. 62. 
advantages enjoyed by attack in detail, II. yii. 63. 
summed up in three propositions: 
(a) no adverse presumption on the ground of miracle, II. vii. 64. 
(b) general scheme agrees with the constitution of things, ibid. 
(c) direct evidence, eyen if lessened, cannot be destroyed, ibid. 
to ask for the reInoval of all difficulties is really asking for an entire 
comprehension of the divine nature, II. viii. 4. 
as presented in this Treatise, is far from satisfactory, II. viii. 17. 
commonly accepted to guide conduct, is most unsatisfactory, ibid. 
demand for full, changes the very condition of our being, II. viii. 18. 
its nature is appointed for our probation, II. viii. 19. 
true question, does it bind to action? not, does it satisfy? II. viii. 20. 
Example: there may be those who exi:5t only to serve as examples, I. ii. 21. 
the weight of our responsibility enhanced by the power of our example, 
II. vi. 14. 
Experience of moral government, how an answer to f,atalists, I. vi. 20-22. 
teaches, that often means we deem unsuitable are available for their ends, 
I. vii. 14. 
used ill this Treatise exclusively as the plea for religion, II. viii. 25. 
Extension does not belong to thought, Corr. iii. 
Exterior of religion, provided by a visible church, II. i. 10. 
an essential part of Christianity, II. i. 19. 
its form fixed by command, II. i. 21. 
Eyes are vehicles which convey to the perceiving power, I. i. 17. 


Fable: applicability having been shown, intention is presumed, II. vii. 
24, 25. 
Fact, its peculiar relation to the gospel, as foundation, II. vii. 33. 
a religion founded on, nlay be proved credible, apart fronl its reasonable- 
ness, II. viii. 14, 16. 
plea for religion herein confined to the authority of fact and experience, 
II. viii. 25. 
foregoing the aid of argument from freedom and moral fitness, author has 
provided an independent proof of future righteous judgment froIll 
this source, II. viii. 26. 
in matter of, strict demonstration is unheard of, Corr. Hi. 
Fatalism. See Necessity. 
Fear, as also hope, a legitimate motive to obedience, I. v. 36. 
Fitness, moral, has waived I"easoning from, though true and important, II. 
viii. 24. - 
Freedom, its contrast with necessity, 1. vi. 5. 
our entire state is what it would be if we were free, I. vi. 9. 
our experience shows its truth, I. vi. 14. 
Future life, the foundation of all our hopes and fears, Intr. 17. 
in proof, relies mainly on presumption from the doctrine of continuance, 
and on the incapacity of death to destroy, I. i. 30. 
has quashed the negative presumption, I. i. 32. 
has shown a high probability of survival, I. i. 32. 
to predicate extinction at death is palpably absurd
 I. viii. 4. 
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Future life (continuæd). 
draws its importance from our capacity to enjoy and suffer. I. ii. r. 
analogy between relntion of early to later life, and of this life to a future 
one, 1. Y. 3, 18. 
probably active, and under the more sensible dominion of God, I. v. 21. 
awal{ens hope and fear; these bear upon conduct. 1. viii. s. 
enlarged action of In oral elements probable in, I. viii. 7. 
future righteous judgment, proved here from fact, may be separately 
}Hoved froin liberty and moral fitness, II. viii. 26. 
proof of, would not lJcr se prow' religion, T. i. 32. 
amendluent in, of those cflpable of amendment, I. iii. 28. 
has natural and moral proofs commonly insisted on, I. i. s. 


Generallaws, attended with particular irregularities, I. iii. 20. 
the method nppointed for natural govel.nment, I. vii. 18. 
allow of action with forethough t, ibid. 
as to corrective interposition, we are no judges, I. vii. 18, 19. 
God: the manifold proofs of his existence (fivefold'; not denied by opponents, 
Intr. 10. 
uses pleasures and pa.ins for government, I. ii. 8, vi. 23. 
has a natural government over the world, I. iii. I. 
and a moral government, I. ii. 2.-4, Hi. 10, 35. 36, iv. 2, II. iv. I, v. 2, 7, 
20, viii. 2. 
carried on by general laws, I. vii. 18, 19. 
even now takes the side of the good, I. Hi. 21, 34. 
an infinite and immense eternal Being exists by necessity, I. vi. 4; but 
this is only a manner of speaking, ibid. 
his character and will, untouched by fabtlism, I. vi. 12. 
his will determined by the right and renson of the case, I. vi. 16 n. 
disobedience to him, its weighty and terrible character, II. i. 2, v. 6. 
his plans liable to abuse, II. i. 14. 
the forin of his purposes only knowable to ns by experience, II. iii. 7. 
has appointed our existence to be in progressive stages, II. iv. 8. 

rgunlent from his government here to bis government hereafter, II. 
v. I, 2. 
his goodness in remedies and mitigations of evil, II. v. 4. 
we cannot expect instruction on the divine conduct as large as on our 
own duty, II. v. 25. 
whether we regard his will as absolutE.. or as conditional, the case is tIle 
same, II. vi. 22. 
Treatise does not seek to vindicate, but to show our duty, II. viii. 10, 21 ; 
author has made it his business to seek proof of the being and at-. 
tributes, Corr. I; has only found probable arguments. Not convinced 
by Clarke's demonstration, ibid. 
exists in space, Corr. Y. 
Gospel, the, republishes natural religion with new authority, II. i. S, 6. 
derives additiona] credibility from miracle, II. i. 7, 8. 
illuminates doctrines of immortality and the efficacy of repentance, 
II. i. 9. 
as a republication of natural religion has a title to be examined, II. 
i. IS. 
is a dispensation for the recovery of a world in ruins, II. i. 16. 
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Gospel (continued). 
is especial]ya revelation of the Son and Spirit, hence triune baptism. 
II. i. 17, 18. 
method of, has two essential parts, (a) inward, nnd (b) outward. II. i. 19. 
no presumption against it as undiscovera ble, II. ii. 4. 
nor as being unlike nature, which herself has inequalities. II. ii. 5, 
things objected to in, may be good or the very best, as is the case in 
nature, II. iv. I. 
is a di8pensation of righteousness, but like nature beyond our competency 
to judge, II. ii. 2. 
means for ends, though not seen by us to be good, may be the very best, 
I. vii. 13, IS. II. iv. 3. 
our ignorance bars our objections, II. iv. 2. 
method of general laws operates alike in nature and grace. II. iv. 4, 5. 
the parallel found in each as to gaps and anomalies, II. iv. 7. 
objection to the modes as circuitous and cumbrous; we are incompetent, 
ibid . 
objection to mediation: most common, most cau5;eles
, II. v. I. 
partial reliefs and remedies are often mercifully provided for uS, II. v. 11. 
total impunity blindly reckoned on, II. v. 5. 
evidence for, suffices to throw onus probandi on the objector, II. vii. 10. 
every Christian bour:d to share in its propagation, II. i. IS. 
Government, God is a Governor. by loewarding and punishing, I. ii. 9. 
by punishments, not incidental. but systematic. I. ii. 17. 
its indications confirmed by religion as to the future, ibid. 
extreme gravity of the present scheme of puni
hments, its effect 011 
teaching as to the future, I. ii. 18. 
scheme of natural punishments operates perceptibly but not uniformly, 
I. ii. 19. 
it ought to check the audacity of this age. I. ii. 20. 
as known by experience, like creation. implies design, I. iii. I. 
God is a moral Governor, by rewarding and punishing righteously, 
I. iii. 2, 3. 8, Diss. II. 14. 
balance in favour of virtue; not lnvariable, nor always clear, I. iii. 5. 
especially in cases of reformed life, I. iii. 6. 
no presumption against perfectly righteou
 final award. I. iii. 8. 
good acts sometimes punished, but never as being good, I. iii. 12. 
regard is had to quality and intent of acts, not acts only. I. Hi. 13. 
the sum of results is favouraLle (a) in what is, (b) in indicating what 
will be, I. iii. 17. 
this regard to the qua!e is due (a) to our moral nature, (b) to the effects 
upon related destinies, I. iii. 18. 
even now God takes the side of the 'tir bonus, I. iii. 21, 34. 
the tendencies of, run ahead of the present facts, I. iii. 22. 
providential, must be vast in proportion to the material universe, I. 
iii. 28. 
objection taken, that this mixed state may continue: even so, ,'ic
 
would not triumph, I. iii. 3 2 , 33. 
doctrine of a future rectification strongly sustained by the points here 
shown, I. Hi. 33. 
its having verè1city and justice for its rule, and its correspondence 
with nature, not impaired by necessity, I. vi. 13, J4. 
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Government (continued). 
divine, corresponds with our nature, I. vi. IS. 
is a scheme, and a scheme imperfectly comprehended, in both points 
analogous to nature, I. vii. 3, 4. 
may have relations to all, or some, other parts of the universe, I. vii. S. 
our ignorance of the whole precludes judgm
nt upon the parts, I. vii. 9. 
and bars objections against Providence, I. vii. 10. 
which holds, apart from any question of scheme; but the objection Is 
valueless, I. vii. II, 12. 
solution may lie in son1e unknown relation, or possibility, I. vii. 13. 
may even be good, and indispensable, I. vii. 13, IS, II. iv. I. 
experience proves means to be effective which we judge unfit, I. vii. 14. 
permission of evil may under conditions tend to good, like diseases which 
act as remedies, I. vii. 16, 17. 
makes our t81nporal, and probably our higher interest, depend upon be. 
haviour, I. viii. 7. 
we can furnish the reason of it only in part, I. viii. 8. 
and can trace an intention of our improvement, I. viii. 9. 
its provisions are left open to abuse, II. i. 14. 
both governments are by general laws, II. iv. 4. 
a linked succession of stages in both, with complication, II. iv. 7, 8. 
the plan of divine, one of allowance and universal equity, II. vi. 7. 
alone in standing upon matters of fact (a) past, or (b) anticipated, 
II. vii. 33. 
has shown (a) it absurd to denounce this plan as fable, (b) it is credible, 
and (c) more, II. viii. 27. 
carrying so much moral evidence, makes the prevailing disregard of 
religion incredible but. for experience, II. ix. I. 
simplicity of the argument for, is darkened bJ intricacies of speculation, 
II. ix. 2. 
inlmoral to refuse examination of the proofs it freely offers, II. ix. 3. 
especially in view of the high claims of miracle, II. ix. 4. 
Government, Moral, essence of, lies in righteous award, I. iii. 3, Diss. 
II. 14. 
subsists in the ,vorld not absolutely but in degree, I. iii. 4. 
further indicatf'd by mental states attaching to virtue and vice, and by 
our power of forecast, I. iii. 10. 
and by civil punishments, and the fear of them, I. iii. II. 
is implied in the natural, is a voice of nod, and the seen tendencies are 
a promise of the future, I. iii. 38. 
enhances view of life as a preparatory stage, I. v. 20. 
as a fact, proves that Action is not Necessary, I. vi. 21, 22. 
Government, Natural, implies a probation for this life, I. iv. 2. 
may be subservient to moral, anù one part of moral to another, 
I. vii. 7, 8. 
is under general laws, I. vii. 18, 19. See General laws. 
has a moral element already in part operative, I. viii. 6; exemplifies 
1noral do., ibid. II. 
is everywhere pervaded by mediation, II. Y. I. 
is conditioned by faculty of moral approval and disapproval, Diss. 
II. I. 
Grotius, cited, II. vi. J9 H. 
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Habits are of perception or of action, I. v. 6. 
of the body or of the mind, produced by use; both due to repeated acts, 
I. v. 6, 7. 
pas:sive or active, I. v. 6. 
luenta], fornled by carrying principles into action or decision, I. v. 7. 
thoughts regàrdless of action, and passive impressions, lose force b
' 
repetition, I. Y. 8. 
hut active habits gain, ibid. 
this gain nlay be attended with loss of emotion, I. v. 9. 
passive, if bent towards action, may help to fornl active, I. v. 10. 
formation of, not easy to trace, I. v. II. 
contI.ibute to readiness, ease, and satisfaction in action, I. v. 12. 
the means whereby we attain maturity, I. v. 13. 
without it, duration would not givf> capacity, I. v. 1.1.. 
nature casts us forth unfurnished, but capable of furni;:;hing, I. v. 
IS, 16. 
by effort, and the education of life,!. v. 17. 
improve character, I. v. 20. 
the fitting antidote for our liability to lapse through particular propen- 
sions, I. V. 22. 
giving us a sef'urit:r ab intra, I. v. 24. 
may have place in a future state, is an advance in virtue, I. v. 25. 
evil, produced by repetition of disobedience, I. v. 28. 
enhancement of good, by continual battle and wariness against tempta- 
tion, I. v. 32. 
law of confirnlation in good, may perhaps have limits, I. v. 33. 
immoral habit would grow out of multiplied acts, not out of few, in 
certain cases, II. iii. 27, 28. 
Happiness is to be pursued, not simpliciter, but within bounds, Diss. II. 16. 
if now perfect, would make strange the teaching of our uncertain future. 
I. iv. II. 
Health, extreme deficiency of evidence on which we have to act, II. viii. 17. 
Heathen: condition of the heathen world was such as to require revelation, 
II. i. I. 
moralists were partially conscious of our fall from rectitude, II. ix. II. 
and felt repentance to be im
ufficient. II. ix. 12. 
History: tradition refers the origin of religion to primitive revelation, I. vi. 
18, II. ii. 10. 
Hobbes says that to distinguish between injury and harm is peculiar to nlan- 
kind, Diss. II. 2. 
Holy Ghost: God the Son and God the Holy Ghost principally brought into 
our view hy the gospel, II. i. 17, 18. 
Hope, like fear, a legitimate n10tiYÐ of obedience, I. Y. 36. 


Identity, strange difficulties raised as to personal, I. i. I, Diss. I. 1. 
in us and iu animals. sun-iyes great changes, than which death may be 
no greater, I. i. 2, 3. 
so handled by sonle as to leaye no interest in a future life, Diss. I. I. 
hard, not to ascertain, but to define; so with equality, sin1ilit.ude, 
Diss. I. 2. 
not constituted hy, but presupposed in, recollection. Diss. I. 3. 
differs from sameness in vegetables, Diss. I. 4- 
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Identity (continued). 
according to Locke, the sameness of a rational being, where being meaH
 
substance, Diss. I. 5. 
shown also by continuity of act, enjoyment. suffering, Diss. I. 9. 
I did ii, is as certain as it was done: and often serves as a basis, Diss. I. 10. 
we are no lTIOre deceivable in this than in our other surest perception
. 
Diss. I. II. 
Ignorance: we cannot give t.he whole account of anyone thing whatever, 
I. vii. 6. 
does not disable us from judging of the proofs of religion, I. vii. 20. 
we may be bad judges of schenles not fully known, yet good ones of 
proofs, I. vii. 23. 
absurd to suppose we know the whole ca!':e, II. v. 20, 21. 
Imagination, a forward delusive faculty, apt to trespass be)?ond its spl1ere, 
but of some utility, I. i. 9. 
Immortality, natural, of the soul. an hypotlwsis, 1. i. 21, 31, iii. 26. 
within possihilit)T for hrutes, I. i. 21. 
eminently brought to light by the go!=;pel, II. i. 9. 
Impunity, partial, fan1Ïliar to us in provisions of nature. II. v. 4, 
Insufficiency of the supply of light by revelation; so in nature, II. iii. 22, 23. 
Interest, sense of: See Self-love. 
as ahstract idea, worthless
 I. Y. 24 n. ; or III '1 V he a part of virtue, 1.birT. 
our interest is profoundly involved in the religious argument, II. viii. 7. 


Jews. See .Judaism. 
.Judaism: the prospf'rity promised to the .Jews. I. iii. 30. 
like Christianity. is such as we should expect it to be on the supposition 
that the n1iracles are true, II. vii. 4. 
alone among religions, together with Christianity, in appealing to 
miracle. II. vii. 8. 
God's dealings with the Jews. II. vii. 35-39. 
the Jews as an historical phenomenon, II. vii. 49. 
their dispersion and isolation, II. vii. 5 I-55; confirm Christianity, ibid. 52. 
.Justice, distributive, or award according to right, the most natural rule. 
I. iii. 9. 
things which taken singly seem unjust may be compatible with and 
even instances of justice, II. viii. J I. 


Knowledge: grf'at advances recently made in natural, I. Hi. 28. II. iii. 21. 
reasons for placing us in this state of hazard unknown
 I. v. I ; to know, 
might not be for our adyantage, ibid. 
natural, sonwtimes of high consequence, II. iii. 22 ; is not given according- 
to our notions of advantage, ibid. 
not absolute and exhaustive, as to anyone thing in nature, II. vi. 20. 


Language inadequatf' to its purpose, and liable to abuse, II. ii. IS. 
Liberty, its relation to lapse from right, I. v. 26. 
a consideration powerful in this argument, which has been waived, 
II. vi ii. 24. 
Life. See Present life; Future life. 
Limbs. See Body. 
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Living powers, or Living being. or Living agent, or Living person. 
powers, I. i. 4 n., 5 ; agent. ibid. 6; being, ibid. 10; person, ibid. 19. 
of enjoyment, action, suffering, I. i. 4. 
as they exist, their continuance prf'sumable, in the absence of reasons 
against it, ibid. 
capable of existence in a state of ðuspension, I. i. 6. 
may depend on something quite apart from death, ibid. 
unless the living being exceed an atom in bulk, how can death destroy 
it? I. i. 14. 
acts and is acted on by the body: no more prova.hle, I. i. 16. 
which is true in a degree of other foreign matter, ibid. 
reas, ()ll memory, affection, do not depend on, like as sense does, or so as 
to raise any presumption of end at death, I. i. 23. 
our dual state of sensation and of reflection, I. i. 24. 
no sign that the latter is dissolved by death, ibid. 
some mortal diseases, leaving the ego unaffected to the last, raise a pre- 
sumption that it willl'emain untouched in death, I. 1. 25. 
suspensions in drowsiness and sleep would lead, but for experience, to 
false inference
, ibid. 
nlay not even be su
pended by death, ibid. 
suspension of, distinguish from destruction, I. i. 28. 
has continuity of act, enjoyment, and suffering, Db:5. I. 9. 
Locke, his story of the Prince of 
;ïam, Intr.3. 
on personal identity, Diss. i. 5, 6. 


Mahometanisln was not received on the evidence of miracle, II. vii. 8. 
Mahometans, modern, compared with ancient Persians, II. vi. 5. 
Man
 the acknowledged governing animal upon earth, I. iii. 22. 
Manifestation of chm"acter may have unknown u
es: is a great instrument 
in the actual course, I. v. 42, II. ,-i. 18. 
Maturity, is attained by habit, I. v. 13. 
if given at birth would not confer capacity, I. v. 14. 
Meaning, of scripture, to be accepted, not imposed, II. i. 34, iii. 12. 
of revelation, to be judged of by reason, II. iii. 26. 
Means (for ends), shown by experience to be good, though in our eyes 
unlikely, I. vii. 14; may even be indispensable, ibid. 2-15. 
their suitability often beyond our power to judge, as in nature, so in 
the gospel, II. iV.3. 
Mediation, for good and evil, is interwoven with the whole scheme of 
natural government, II. v. 1,22. ix. 10. 
explained to mean the instrumentality of others, II. y. 1. 
was appropriate, necessary, and effectual, II. v. I I. 
is by means of a. foreshadowed Prit::"st-Yictim, II. v. 13. 
has an efficacy beyond in
truction, exanlple, and government, II. v. 14. 
was by a Prophet, II. v. IS. 
who had a Church or Kingdom, II. v. 16. 
and made an atonement or expiation, whereof the mode is not revealed 
to us, and has been unduly distended or reduced, II. Y. 17-19, 21, 
ix. 14. 
thus we are enabled to escape wrath and obtain life, II. v. 19. 
how far these means n1Ïght have been varied. we cannot judge, II. v. 20. 
tends to vindicate the authority of the divine la.ws, II. v.23. 
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Medicine, the rarity, lateness, and incompleteness of remedies for disease, 
II. iii. 24. 
Memory. See Living powers. 
Method, of this Treatise, to take known facts for a basis of reasoning about 
unknown, Intr. 10, 14. 
of divine government, leaves its provisions open to abuse, II. i. 14. 
of general laws, in governn1ent by nature, I. vii. 18. 
and In government by revelation, II. iv. 4- 
Miracle,sing.orplur.,adds to the credibiIityofa revealed moral system, II.i. 7,8. 
has advanced natural religion, II. i. 10. 
presumption against the gospel as miraculous, is frivolous; why dis- 
cussed, II. ii. I, 2. 
has been sufficiently defined, II. ii. 6. 
the Incarnation, a n1iracle but not a proof, requires to be proved, ibÜl. 
a. thing relative to the course of nature, and departing fron1 it, II. Ïi. 7. 
origin of mankind, wholly outside the present course of nature, II. ii. 8. 
our Lord's, not a question of degree, II. ii. 9. 
the essential question is, are they credible? II. ii. 12. 
presulnption against, less than against many common fl'-lets, II. ii. 13. 
strong positive reasons for, II. ii. 14. 
proper standard of comparison is with things extraordinary, II. ii. IS. 
presumption on tbe whole favourable, II. ii. 16. 
disorderly use of Iniraculolls gifts no ground of objection, II. iii. lB. 
other gifts open to like animadversions, II. iii. 19. 
is, with prophecy, the direct and fundamental proof of Christianity, 
II. vii. 2. 
of the gospel, have the same evidence as the non-nliraculous contents, 
II. vii. 3. 
narratives of them plain and unadorned, ibid. 
some of Holy Scripture largely confirmed by history, II. vi i. 4. 
of Holy Scripture hard to account for, except by their truth, II. vii. S. 
can be set aside only by disproof, II. vii. 6. 
subsequent to the institution of a religion, are not available in the 
argument, II. vii. 8. 
miracles publicly wrought form a main ground of appeal by Christianity 
and Judaism alone among religions, ibid. 
pretences to, may and have deceived, but not more than other pretences, 
II. vii. 17. 
enhances force of the clainl to examination, II. ix. 4. 
Morality, the right and reason of the case dl.termine the will of God, I. vi. 16 n. 
its obligation being based upon our nature, does not depend upon the 
consequences of acts, I. vii. 21. 
all moral duty is enjoined by scripture, II. ii. 30. 
of revelation, is withIn the cognisance of reason, II. Hi. 26. 
moral fitness, a consideration of great power in this argument, which 
has been waived, II. viii. 24. 


Natural: means stated, fixed, settled, similar, uniform, I. i. 31 ; conformable 
to God's other dealings, ibid. 
our present' supernatural,' may to us hereafter, or now to beings of wider 
view, be natural, ibid. 
knowledge given us, in measures, not as we expect, II. iii. 22. 
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Natural (continual). And see Religion, Natural. 
as to immortality of the soul, I. i. 10, 21, 31. 
government of God, has a great deal moral in it, II. v. 8. 
Nature: an Author of nature is here presupposed, Intr. 8, 10, I. ii. 3. 
haR been often proved from four sources, Intr. 10, I. viii. 2. 
denied by few among the non-acceptors of religion, Intr. 10. 
imaginary optimistic schemes of nature, wholly beyond the scope of 
our faculties to frame aright, Intr. II, 12. 
eßpecially as to the means for attaining ends, Intr. 12, 13. 
nature, in this case a true voice of God, prompts us to ascribe to God 
all perfection, Intr. 13. 
observed facts of, to be resolved into general laws, IntI'. 14. 
objections taken against scheme of, in common with religion natural and 
revealed, are of little weight, Intr. 17, I. .vii. 3, II. ix. 7. 
present dispensation of: puts enjoyment wholly, suffering largely, in 
our own power, I. ii. 2. 
due to nature, which means the Author of nature, I. ii. 3. 
has a scheme of government by punbhments, I. ii. 10-18. 
not uniform, yet sufficient to warn, I. ii. 19. 
its voice not drowned by the undoubted intrusion of perverse rules, 
I. iii. 20. 
greatness of recent discoveries in the material world, I. iii. 28, II. iii. 21. 
leaves us unfurnished, but capable of furnishing, I. v. 15, 16. 
by effort, and the education of life, I. v. 17. 
exhibits waste, unaccountable, but vast, I. v. 35. 
Author of, his character and goodness give us an interest in the scheme 
under which we live, I. viii. 3. 
supplies no presumption against the gospel-idea of rule by Christ, 
II. ii. 3-6. 
scheme of, is vast beyond imagination, II. ii. 4. 
as we object to nature, so we are likely to object to revelation, II. iii. S. 
like revelation, partial in remedies. and incomplete, II. iii. 24. 
the things objected to in, may be good, nay, the very best, I. vii. 13, 15, 
II. iv. I. 
subsequent good behaviour does not cancel an evil past, II. v. 7. 
the complexity of, suggests the likelihood of large varieties in the divine 
plans, II. vii. 9. 
all objections here admitted to lie against nature are inconclusive, 
II. viii. 12. 
Necessity, or necessitarianism, its position quoad nature and quoad religion, 
the favourite basis of unbelief, I. vi. 14. 
exactly parallel, I. vi. I, 24. 
the supposition of universal necessity absurd, I. vi. I, 8. 
fate or no fate, agency by choice is matter of experience, I. vi. 2. 
only asserts an incident of being. in no way explains the how, 1. vi. 3. 
God's existence by necessity, a ID3nner of speech, 1. vi. 4. 
requires and supposes a necessary agent, as freedom a free, I. vi. 5. 
proves nothing as against intelligent design, or religion, I. vi. 5, 6. 
case of a child trained as a necessitarian, I. vi. 7. 
our state is as if we were free, I. vi. 9. 
in the known sphere only misleads, may do the like in the unknown, 
I. vi. 10. 
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Necessity (continued). 
being as if false, to entertain it is against reason
 I. vi. II. 
it conlports with will and character in us, nlay do the same in God, 
I. vi. 12. 
on the general proof of religion, is unÜe, I. vi. 16. 
Bnd on the evidence from duration and extension, I. vi. 17. 
adnlitting that necessary action is not punishable, the fact of moral 
government shows that action is not necessary, I. vi. 20-22. 
thus proved false as an opinion referable to practice, 1. vi. 23. 
estopped from objecting, I. viii. 10. 
author has argued on principles (of f<\talism) through rejecting them, 
. II. viii. 23. 
Negation, passing into virulent defiance, II. ix. 5. 
Neglect often operates as positive misbehaviour, I. ii. IS. 
Nicety, which rejects aU religion of hope or fear, is illegithnate, 1. v. 36. 


Obedience founded on hope and fear is materiaUy virtuous, a natural prin- 
ciple of action, grows into morality, 1. v. 36. 
passive = resignation, is also a requbite, as a training in patience, I. v. 37. 
as resignation, a barrier against bias of self-love, I. v. 38. 
re<>eives a training fronl affliction, I. v. 39. 
and integrates active obedience, ibid. 
Objections to the gospel, except to its proofs, nlostly frivolous, II. iv. I, 2. 
to want of universality and to deficiency of proof, in no case justify 
rejection, II. vi. I, ix. IS. 
how both run through the whole s)-stem of nature, II. vi. 2, 3. 
ground of, often lies in the objector, II. vi. 24. 
to the gospel, why to be at least abated in limine, II. vii. 21. 
that it is a poor thing to solve difficulties by showing the like elsewhere, 
II. viii. I. 2. 
how such avails with certain nlinds, II. viii. 3. 
the lnethod is one of constant use in common life, II. viii. 5. 
is legitimate, if the standard of appeal be acknowledged, II. viii. 6. 
the burden is shifted not on natural religion, but ultinlately on the 
experienced constitution of nature, ibid. 
on the plea of doubtfulness, the objection treats the claim of religion as 
unfounded, II. viii. 8. 
like doubt in 111atters of temporal Ìnterest is not so treated, II. viii. 9. 
even if unanswered, leaves religion" ith its proofs unanswered also, 
II. viii. 13. 
until religion has been disproved. the practice of it is proper, II. viii. IS. 
largely taken fronl (a) prejudice in limine, (b) strange things in scripture, 
(c) points raised in II. vi, (d) it treats doubt as warranting denial, 
II. ix. 6. 
are met in this Treatise by- 
(a) establishing the fact of a moral government, II. ix. 7. 
(b) renloving presumptions against Christianity as fact, ibid. 
(c) and against its righteousness hy showing that the like objections are 
invalid as against nature, II. ix. 8; lie against nature rather than 
against natural religion, II. viii. 6, 12. 
Cd) and as taken against nature are insufficient, Intr. J7, 1. vii. 3, 
II. ix. 6. 
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Objections (contirHtEd'. 
things objected to in the moral scheme, may be good, even indispensable, 
I. vii. 13, IS, II. iv. I. 
Old Testament history and prophecy, their vast range, and the Dlanner in 
which they have stood the test of experience, II. vii. 35-39. 
Omnipresence: author contests the doctrine of Clarke that if God could be 
absent somewhere he might be absent everywhere, Corr. i. 
ubiquity is separable from self-existence and has to be proved, ibid. 
accepts Clarke's argument, Corr. vii. 
Opportunity, if lost, rarely returns, I. ii. 14. 
Origen supplies the gel.m of the entire argument, Intr. 8. 


Pain. See Pleasure. 
Paul, St., his epistles pre
ent distinct verifying evidence, II. vii. 7. 
I Corinthians, quoted by St. Clement, witness to the supernatural, 
ibid. 
Persians, of old, may be said to have had natural religion, but not revelation, 
II. vi. S. 
Personality, how said to constitute Identity, Diss. I. 3. 
wrongly said to reach back only as far as remenlbrance, Di
s. 1. 6. 
also that the same personality can exist in many Individuals, ibid. 
imagination is here set up against our natural sense of tlllng"5, Diss. I. 7. 
to apply this idea to temporal affairs would be ridiculous, Diss. I. 8. 
whether viewed as substance or as property, identity remains, Diss. 
I. 10. 
Pleasure and Pain, given us as general guides to action, I. ii. 4. 
doubtful which preponderates in life, II. viii. 17. 
Porphyry and the Book of Daniel, II. vii. 28 and n. 
Positive. See Commands. 
Power; reason tends to acquire as against force, I. iii. 23. 
and virtue, as agaInst vice, I. iii. 24. 
virtue, with less of, avails against vice with more of, I. iii. 25. 
Precepts, things otherwise inImoral, in some cases made moral by comlnanù, 
II. iii. 27. 
acts under them, If multiplied, would create an humoral habit, II. 
iii. 27, 28. 
Prejudice operates to warp the judgment: testÜnony prevails notwithstand- 
ing' II. vii. IS. 
Present life, is under governnlent, I. ell. ii. ; moral government, I. cll. iii. ; 
probation, I. ch. iv. ; probation for improvenlent = moral discipline, 
I. ch. v. 
a preparation for future life, as youth is for age, I. v. 3, 18. 
well suited for discipline by the "\ariety of its lessons, I. v. 3 1 , 34. 
seems to be for the generality a discipline of vice, I. v. 34. 
anù to be (a) related to something beyond it, (b) progres:sive, (c) not fully 
comprehensible, I. viii. I. 
no escape herefrom by denying an Author of nature, I. viii. 2. 
survey of, entails obligation to self-government and piety, I. viii. 12. 
is it worth living? II. viii. 17. 
Presumption in fi\vour of the gospel, from its having lain so long open to 
confutation and not been confuted, II. vii. 34. 
even if strong, readily overcome by 'anything of proof,' II. ii. I I. 
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Probability, or probable evidence, unlike demonstrative, adinits of degree, 
Intr. I, 2. 
founded in likeness to known truths and observed facts, Intr.3. 
is limited, and is concerned with limited beings, Intr.4. 
is for us the very guide of life, ibid. 
when low may still bind to action, Intr. 5. 
Probation, implies trial, difficulty, danger, and future aCéount, 1. iv. I. 
we are also in a probation for this life under natural governrnent, 
I. iv. 2; of our prudence, ibid. 5. 
comes (a) by temptation of circumstance ab extra, I. iv. 3; (b) by habits 
and passions ab intra; each aiding the other, ibid. 4. 
in the sphere of religion, is of our virtue, I. iv. 6. 
some deceived into wrong, others rush at it, I. iv. 7. 
analogy between the two probationary states, I. iv. 8. 
aggravation of danger. See Danger. 
our state has ill symptoms, but is not intolerable in either sphere (of 
nature and of religion), I. iv. 10. 
doctrine of religious probation accredited by the facts of temporal, 
I. iv. II. 
the why of our hazardous condition is beyond us, I. iv. 12, v. I. 
in both spheres, we have to acquire, not merely accept, I. iv. 13. 
our probation is meant for our benefit, I. v. 2. 
relations of youth to age, and this life to future life, analogous, I. v. 3, 
18 ; pointing to acquisition of quality, ibid. 3. 
our powers of storage, self-adaptation, fitness, and facility through use, 
I. v. 5. 
may minister to the highest condition of perfection, I. v. 31. 
a part of moral, may be furnished by doubtfulness in the evidence, 
II. vi. 10. 
presentation of evidence imposes it upon us, II. vi. II. 
state of, is thoroughly in accord with limitations of evidence, II. vi. 23. 
constituted by presentation of evidence; as some recognise, II. viii. 22. 
Proof, insufficiency of, charge lies against religion, both natural and revealed, 
I. iii. 3 n. 
of revelation, to be judged of by reason, II. Iii. 26. 
objections to the proofs: here lies the stress of the argument, II. iii. 29. 
of religion, in both kinds, lies level to common sense, II. vi. 20. 
with varieties of demand and opportunity, ibid. 
Proofs, even when slight, nlay countervail vast adverse chances, II. ii. II, 12. 
Propensions, particular, entail danger of lapse,!. v. 23. 
often the road to lapse, I. v. 27. 
are the counterpart to our capacity of betterment and eventual safety, 
I. v. 29. 
Prophecy and rniracle are the two direct and fundamental proofs of Chris- 
tianity, II. 'vii. 2 ; any others are subsidiary, ibid. 
if part be unknown, it cannot invalidate the part known, II. vii. 22. 
fulfilment short of absolute may give proof of foresight (a) sufficient, (b) as 
much as intended, II. vii. 23. 
applicability to the facts is to be presumed intentional, II. VIi. 24. 
as in the cases of (a) fable, (b) satire, II. vii. 25. 
intention need not be that of the utterer, but of the Inspirer, II. vii. 
26, 27. 
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Prophecy (continued). 
it is futile simply to sh ow susceptibility of another interpretation. II. vii. 28. 
of the Old Testament, partly fulfilled; argument hence arising, II. vii. 53. 
Providence. See Government. 
its plans must be proportioned to the vastness of the universe, I. iii. 28. 
provision made for us: (a) reason and affections, (b) natural religion. 
(c) revealed religion, II. vii. 3 1 , 32. 
Prudence obliges us to act upon low probability, IntI'. 5. 
with some, it is barder to discover the prudent course than to act on it, 
II. vi. 18. 
the main question of conduct: is sucb and such an act prudent? II. viii. 19. 
includes a due regard to our own happIness; and defined to be as such 
a part of virtue, Diss. II. 8. 
why not fortified as strongly as other virtues with disapproval ûf its 
opposite? Diss. II. 9. 
disapproval is, however, strong in grave cases, Diss. II. 10. 
holding by the disapproval, we may dispense with virtue and vice as 
predICates, Diss. II. I I. 
Punishment. See Reward. 
why to be the more particularly considered, I. ii. 10. 
miseries due to our own conduct are natural punishments, I. ii. 1 r. 
often (a) following after pleasure reaped, 
 b) exceeding it, (c) long delayed, 
(d) hard to foresee, I. ii. 12. 
often due to habits formed in youth, I. ii. 13. 
civil, being natural, often temporally final, I. ii. 16. 
future, viewed by Gentiles (heathens) as by scripture, I. ii. 16 n. 
religion is distinctive in annexing them to our next state, ibid. 
nlay follow vice in the manner of natural consequence, II. v. 2. 
partial impunity is familiar to us in nature, II. v. 4. 
and total impunity blindly reckoned on, II. v. S. 


Reason. See Living powers. 
tends to superiority over brute force: may use union, require time, and 
not be uniform, I. iii. 23. 
the lessons derivable from the defects of our faculties, I. vi. 19. 
our only instrument for judging even of revelation, II. iii. 3. 
action of revealed proofs in no way disparè1ges proof fronl reason, 
II. vii. 43. 
Recollection is our consciousness of the past: does not constitute identit
r, 
Diss. I. 2, 3. 
Redemption: nothing said to confine it to those who know of it here, 
II. v. II n.. 
Reflection, state of, distinguished fram our state of sensation, 1. i. 24. 
may not even be suspended by death, 1. i. 26. 
Regeneration, necessity of renewal by the Holy Ghost shown bythedeclaratioll, 
John iii. 5, II. i. 24. 
Religion will be argued for, upon the postulate of a deity, IntI'. ro. 
sunlmed up: (a) Natural, in four heads; (b) Revealed, in six, IntI'. 16. 
both natural and revealed religion rest on the same basis of analogy to 
nat.ure, IntI'. 17. 
as principle of conduct, is not illegitimate when proceeding from hope 
or fear, I. v. 36. 
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Religion (continued). 
in no way disproved by necessity, I. vi. 6. 
proofs of, are motives to, I. viii. 14. 
does not vary from nature more than nature from herself, II. ix. 18. 
duty of an 'awful solicitude' about, and of avoiding all imllloralit)T and 
profaneness, II. vi. 12. 
doubts upon, do not absolve from moral obedience, II. vi. 13. 
proof of, in both kinds, lies level to comnlon sense, II. vi. 20. 
Religion, External: provided for in the gospel scheme of a vÍ8ible church 
II. i. 10. 
an essential part of Christianity, II. i. -19. 
form of its manifestation is fixed by command, II. i. 21. 
Religion, Natural: its four heads, Intr. 16. 
its origin, probably by revelation, I. vi. 18, II. ii. 10. 
doubtful whether it could have been reasoned out, or would, II. i. I. 
republished by Christianity, II. i. 4, 5. 
miracle added to its credibility, II. 1. 7. 
obtained supernatural aid, II. i. 12. 
specially contemplates God the Father, II. i. 19. 
effect of, in aggravating the guilt of immorality, as it has the almost 
intuitive approval of reason, II. ix. 19. 
scripture can never contradict it, II. i. 35. 
Religion, Revealed, or revelation. 
sunlmed up in six heads, Intr. 16. 
i:s distinctive in annexing punishments to a future state, I. ii. 16 n. 
early consent in certain beliefs due to a primitive revelation, I. vi. 18. 
came to be (a) requisite, (b) serviceable, II. i. I. 
if of divine authority, its importance undeniable, II. i. 3. 
Christianity republIshes natural religion, and adds another dispensation, 
II. i. 4, 5 ; with fresh authority, ibid. 6. 
specially contemplates God the Son and the Holy Ghost, II. i. 19, 
20, 2 I. 
our relation to Christ is strictly moral, under moral sanctions, II. i. 22. 
disregard whereof, punishable in a natural way, I. i. 3 1 , II. i. 23. 
our need of divine grace, and duty as to appointed means, II. i. 24. 
levity in treating it is the extreme of rashness, II. i. 25. 
was there a primitive, a question of fact, not presumption, II. ii. 7. 
there is no presumption against, at the beginning, II. Íi. 9. 
prÌ1nitive; the evidence is in favour of, II. ii. 10. 
later; how presumptions lie against many known facts, II. ii. II. 
objections taken to the substance, mostly frivolous, except those against 
the proofs, II. iii. I, 2. 
subject to the judgment of reason, qtwad (a) immoralities, (b) contra- 
dictions, II. iii. 3. 
dislike of consequences, an invalid plea, II. iii. 4. 
as a bad judge of ordinary government will be the same of extraordinary, 
so here in the field of religion, II. iii. 6. 
we are bad judges what revelation or inspiration should be, II. iii. 7, 9. 
bad judges as between written and unwritten form, II. Hi. 7, 8. 
our deficiency of power, either to anticipate or to judge, II. iii. 9. 
attack is feasible only as to proofs, (a) of miracle, (b) of prophecy, 
II. iii. 10. 
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Religion, Revealed, or revelation (continued). 
even partial proof of them will bind, II. iii. I I. 
the common tests of judgment are not uniformly a})p1icable to scripture, 
II. iii. 12. 
we cannot judge with what conditions miraculous gifts should be con- 
ferred, II. iii. 18. 
urgency of our need does not prove that light given will be more than 
partial, II. Hi. 23. 
supplies only partial light : nature partial too, II. iii. 24. 
reason is to judge, (a) the meaning, (b) the proof, (c) the 1110rality, 
II. iii. 25. 
whether it tends to virtue, and is not fanatical or political, we are COll1- 
petent judges, II. iii. 30. 
if founded on fact, may be proved credible, apart fron1 its reasonableness, 
II. viii. 14, 16. 
proved credibility of a, makes its practice reasonable, II. viii. IS. 
proof in, does not reach to satisfaction; nor in temporal things, e. g. 
health, II. viii. 17. 
Remedies, incomplete both in nature and revelation, II. iii. 24. 
demand fm. complete, would warrant a demand to banish disease, 
II. iii. 25. 
Repentance: ill behaviour i8 not in nature cancelled by good, following it, 
II. v. 7, 8. 
feIt to be insufficient while standing alone, II. ix. 12. 
divine provisions, and that by the gospel, II. ix. 13. 
Republication of natural religion by the gospel, II. i. 4-7. 
gives the gospel a title to be examined, II. i. 15. 
Resignation. See Obedience. 
Reward and punishment, for conduct, are already in operation, 1. ii. 6. 
whether by propelled or self-acting laws, I. ii. 7. 
and by small pains as well as great, I. ii. 8. 
Righteousness, as the rule of reward and punishment, makes government 
moral, I. iii. 2. 
requires nlOre than simple benevolence, I. iii. 3. 
Ruin: this world in a state of apostasy, wickedness, and ruin, Intr. 16, II. i. 
16, iii. 23, v. I I, 12. 
the depravity imported into our nature enhances l1eed for discipline, 
I. v. 30. 
life a discipline of vice for the generality, I. v. 34. 
bad example almost universal, II. i. 8. 
mankind are corrupted and depraved; need regeneration, II. i. 24. 
the present state one of vice, misery, and darkness, II. v. 5. 
what confusion and misery we have brought into the kingdom of God, 
II. v. 6. 
Inanifold miseries, extreme wickedness of the world, and advancing 
deterioration of the generality with their age, II. v. 12. 
perceived in part by heathen moralists, II. ix. I I. 


Sacrifice: its prevalence proves a sense of the insufficiency of repentance, 
II. v. 9. 
of Christ, its tfficacy, II. vi. 17. 
Satire: where applicability has been proved, intention is presumed, II. vii. 25. 
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Satisfaction, (a) of Christ, II. vi. 17, 18, 22; (b) in evidence, that which 
supplies all we desire, II. viii. 18. 
Sceptic, immorality of, much aggravated in view of the case of natural 
religion, II. ix. 19. 
if owning that the gospel may be true, thereby becomes bound, 
II. ix. 20. 
how far in negation any tolerably Informed sceptic is found to go, 
ibid. 
Scripture, required as part of our training, I. v. 17. 
prefers n10ral precepts to positive, II. i. 28. 
enjoins every nloral virtue, II. i. 30. 
we are to accept its sense, not impose it, II. i. 34, iii. 12. 
cannot contradict natural religion, II. i. 36. 
informs us of a schenle of revealed Providence additional to nature, II. 
iii. S. 
not to be judged wholly as other books are, e. g. as to prophecy, II. iii. 12 ; 
and improbabilities, ibid. 13. 
preconceived expectations no guide in interpreting, II. iii. 14. 
nor are they as to comparative access to different kinds of knowledge, 
or inventions, or the efficiency of language, II. iii. IS. 
same arguments applicable to any prospective revelation, II. iii. 17. 
the whole scheme of, is not yet understood, II. iii. 2 I. 
how variously n1ade known to times, places, persons, II. vi. 4, 5. 
gives in1perfect information: trouble saved by summary rejection, II. 
vii. 29. 
Self-denial, necessary for our present 110t less than our future interest, I. 
iv. 4, II. 
not of the essence of virtue and piety, I. v. 32. 
tends to moderate both particular affections and self-love, I. v. 38. 
Self-existent, the, its relation to space, very hard to determIne; is not the 
'substI'atum' of space, Corr. vii. 
Self-interest. See Self-love. 
Self-love: there is a reasonable self-love, I. iv. 4. 
as a sense of self-interest, wants education and improvement, I. v. 
24 n. 
enters into the idea of virtue, ibid. 
is at variance with the passions, I. iv. 4. 
apt to diverge from the will of God, and to distort and rend the mInd; 
stands in need of discIpline; luay 1 ðquire habits of resignation; 
denials of self-love tend to n10derate it, I. v. 38. 
a reasonable self-love with worldly interest for its end, I. iv. 4. 
not coincident with the passions, ibid. 
Sense. See Body. 
S in. See Ruin. 
Sleep (compare swoon) shows that living powers exist without being exercised 
at will, I. i. 8. 
Son: God the Son, with the Holy Ghost, principally brought into view by the 
gospel, II. i. 17. 
Soul. See Body; Living powers. 
Space and tilue are necessarily presupposed III the existence of anything 
whatever, Corr. ii., iii. 
are rather Iuental affections than things objectIve, Corr. iii. 
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Space (continuecl). 
absolutely self-existent, Corr. vii. ; presupposed eyen in the self-existent, 
ibid. 
with time, exists necessarily, but dependently (Clarke), Corr. viii., x. 
does not admIt that space and duration presuppose an
 thIng else, but 
cannot fathom their nature, Corr. ix. 
State. See Civil. 
ideal state, deriving l)ower from virtue, I. iii. 29. 
would obtain a great pre-en1inence, I. iii. 30. 
Supernatural. See Natural. 
Suspension of livmg powers, to be distinguished from destruction, I. i. 28. 
Swoon. See Sleep. 


Testimony prevails on the whole, despite the known force of prejudices, 
II. vii. IS. 
also despite partial untruth, reticence, or exaggeration in the witnesses, 
II. vii. 16. 
the failure even of like testimony in SOllie other case would be no proof of 
its falsity here, II. vii. 18. 
all human, liable to be weakened without being destroyed, II. vii. 19. 
is destroyed, only where the witnesses are (a) incompetent, (b) under 
falsifying influence, ibid. 
liability to error was at a minimum ill the Christian witnesses, II. vii. 20. 
for gospel facts, is (a) real, (b) considerable, (c) not incredible, (d) not 
overthrown by contrary evidence, II. vii. 21. 
Thought, cursory, danger of, if habitual, II. vii. 30. 
has no extension, Corr. iii. ; because not a being, ibid. iv. 
Time and space are necessarily presupposed in the exÏ::;Ü:nce of anything 
whatever, Corr. ii., iii. 
are rather incidents of the order of our ideas, than things objective, 
Corr. iii. 
And see Space. 
Tradition, historical, in favour of a primitive revelation, has weight due 
to it, I. ,i. 18. 
Treatise (this), its force to be measured by the aggregate effect of its argu- 
ments, Adv. I, II. vii. 30, 40, 57, 62, 63. 
its design is not to vindicate God, but to establish the duty of mall, 
II. viii. 10. 
object of, is to show how man ought in reason to behave, II. viii. 21. 
has all along worked from points of departure chosen by opponents, 
II. viii. 23. 
has waived the use of powerful weapons, liberty and moral fitness, II. 
viii. 24. 
has dealt with religion only as fact, II. viii. 25. 
11leets objectors by showing (a) the existence of a moral governIllent, and 
that there is no presumption against Christianity, (b) as fact, (c) as 
righteous, II. ix. 7, 8. 
general upshot of, II. viii. 27. 
is very far frOln satisfactory, II. viii. 17. 


Ubiquity. See Omnipresence. 
Understanding: not all are to understand, II. vi. 19. 
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Uniformity of nature: the go
pel does not more vary fronl, than nature 
from hersplf, II. ix. 18. 
Universe: dispensations of eartJl may operate beyond its limits, I. iii. 
26, 28. 
material, its immensity, and presumption thence arising, I. iii. 28. 
creatures in very high states of perfection may perhaps owe it to pro. 
bation, I. v. 31. 
manifestation of human character to other portions of creation, its pos- 
sible intent and uses, I. v. 42. 
the scheme of government under which we live may have relation
 
extending throughout the universe, I. vii. 5. 
Unknown: we may reason about, on the basis of the known, IntI'. 9. 


Vegetables, not hRYing perception or action, supply no analogy, I. i. 29. 
Veracity is, with justice, our rule of life; but is not easy of application, 
Diss. II. 17. 
Vicarious punishment may be fit and necessary, II. v. 22; a providential 
appointment of every day's experience, 1"bid. 
Vice. See Virtue. 
becomes possible through liberty, I. v. 26. 
and through the nature of particular propensions, I. v. 27. 
this world a discipline of vice for most men, I. v. 34. 
absurd to feel secure in a life of: its pleasures trivial, I. vii. 12. 
punishment may follow it in the way of natural consequence, which is 
the act of God, II. v. 2, 3. 
its terrible aggravations, must have consequences in proportion, II. v. 6. 
linked with misery in our faculty of approval and disapproval, Diss. II. 5. 
vicious acts are also unfit, incongruous, and so forth, Diss. II. 7. 
not required as a predicate for the opposite of prudence. Diss. II. 1 I. 
produces an overbalance of misery, but this is not all, Diss. II. 13. 
Virtue: has the balance cast in its favour, but not invariable, nor always clear, 
I. iii. 5. 
especially in cases of lives once bad but refornled, I. iii. 6. 
balance clear as a whole, but initial, I. iii. 7. 
has support in the mental states annexed to it, and the forecast, I. iii. 10. 
also in civil punishments and in the fear of them, I. iii. II. 
never punished as such, nor vice as such rewarded. I. iii. 12, 13. 
fears and hopes of a future life count on the smne side as facts, I. iii. 14. 
also the favour and disfavour of the good, I. iii. IS. 
and the moral qualities in (a) civil governnlent, (b) treatment of children, 
(c) regard to virtue as such, (d) pardons given in absence of guilt, 
I. iii. 16. 
a reversal of the relative estimates of virtue and vice, imaginary or 
unnatural, I. iii. 19. 
already God takes the side of, as against vice, I. iii. 21, 34. 
tendencies are, on its behalf, in excess of the facts, I. iii. 22, 24. 
this tendency, as against vice, compared with the tendency of reason to 
overcome force, I. iii. 23. 
can, with much less of power, hold its ground against vice, and is likely 
to prevail with a fair field, I. Hi. 25. 
the hindrances to it may disappear hereafter, I. iii. 26. 
is, per se, a bond of union: I. iii. 27. 
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Virtue (continued). 
lllay supposably attract hereafter spirits inaccessible to it here, I. iii. 28. 
if these advantages seem tnfling matters, what should we say were they 
on the side of vice? I. iii. 31. 
the change we anticipate is of degree, not kind, I. iii. 35. 
the lower degree warrants hope of the higher, I. iii. 36. 
the tendency is essential, the hindrances accidental, I. iii. 37. 
how lnen corruptly strive to substitute rites for virtuous action, II. i. 3I. 
we have a faculty of moral approval and disapproval, Diss. II. I. 
this is shown by evidence frOIl1 luany sources, Diss. II. 2. 
it has (a) a standard, (b) tests, Diss. II. 3. 
has action for its object, not consequences, nor abstract trutJJ, Di1'\s. II. 4. 
includes the notion of desert, and links 111isery with vice, Dbs. II. s. 
desert higher or lower according to the particulars of the case, Di
s. II. 6. 
acts to be measured with reference to the agent, Diss. II. 7. 
includes a due regard to the happiness of ourselves, as of others, Diss. II. 8. 
virtue and vice not required as predicates in the di::;cussioll on prudence, 
Di1:>s. II. II. 
benevolence is a part only of virtue, its opposite of vice, I. iii. 3, Dis::!. 
II. 12 seqq. 
includes other matter besides the balance of enjoyment and suffering, 
Diss. II. 13. 
SOlne authors open to misapprehension on the point, Diss. II. IS. 
basis for the pursuit of happiness, Diss. II. 16. 


Waste in nature, enormous, but unaccountable: does not disprove design, 
I. v. 35. 
Waterland, Dr., cited, II. i. 18 n. 
Whole: evidences of religion are to be viewed as a whole and in the 
reciprocal relations of their parts, II. vii. 30. 
Will, of God, follows 1110ral fitness, or the right and reason of the case, I. vi. 
16 n., II. viii. 25. 
l110ral fìtne
s anterior to will, II. viii. 24. 
Witnesses, to the gospel: how their sacrifices, and all their circumstances, 
show their sincerity and otherwise give weight to their evidence, 
II. vii. 9. 
of the sub-apostolic age have also a great weight, II. vii. 12. 
their testimony may be weakened by enthusiaSll1; but are theyenthu- 
siasts? II. vii. 13. 
the Christian: liability to error, how reduced in them to a minÏ1nunl, 
II. vii. 20. 
Worlds, evidences of design in, I. iii. I. 
Worship, a duty to be inferred frc11l the hanllony of God's government with 
our nature, I. vi. 15. 
Writing: whether revelation should be transmitted by, we are incompetent 
to judge, II. iii. 7, 8. 


Youth, related to maturity, as present life to future, I. Y. 3, 18. 


EXD OF YOL. I. 
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